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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE 



The favourable reception given by English readers to 
the first volume of a translation of Doctor Ignatius von 
Bollinger's Academical Addresses, a work originally under- 
taken at the request of the venerable Author, has led the 
Translator to offer another volume of his Lectures to the 
English public. 

One of these Lectures — 'Universities Past and Pre- 
sent' — occurs in the second volume of Addresses pub- 
Ushed in Germany in 1889 ; the remaining seven are 
selected from a volume edited, after the Author's death, 
by Doctor Max Lossen, and published by C. H. Beck, of 
Munich, 1891. 

In this, as in the previous volume, the Translator is 
greatly indebted to the kindness of those who have assisted 
her by careful revision of the translation. More especially 
she would wish to acknowledge with gratitude the aid 
freely given amidst other pressing work by the Eev. Dr. 
Plummer, of Durham University. To Miss Murray also 
she would wish to express her thanks for her most valu- 
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able and ungrudging help in the correction both of the 
MS. and the proofs. 

In the absence of the Translator on the Continent, the 
task of seeing the work through the press has been en- 
trusted to her brother, the Bev. Dr. Warre, Headmaster of 
Eton. 

The extract in the following pages from the German 
Editor's Preface, as far as it relates to the last seven 
Lectures published in this volume, will be read with in- 
terest. 



EXTEACT FEOM THE PEEFACE 

BY THE 

GEEMAN EDITOE. 



-•••■ 



Of the essays which form the third and last volume of 
the Academical Lectures of Ignatius von Dollinger, 
only one, on 'The Empire of Charles the Great and his 
Successors,' has hitherto been printed, in the Munchner 
historisches Jahrbuch for 1865. As this journal has for 
many years past been out of print, and Dr. Dollinger's 
treatise, which was expanded from an academical lecture, 
is much used and quoted at the present day, and has 
reached an almost classical importance, I do not hesitate 
to reprint it here. 

The rest, which have not been printed before, are taken 
from the Author's MSS. 

Dr. Dollinger did not give the last touches for publi- 
cation to any of these essays. Only a few of them were 
•completed to the same extent as were the MSS. which 
he gave me for Vols. 1 and 2 of his Academical Lectures, 
published in his lifetime. I was, therefore, obliged to 
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supply the deficiencies in them, and must crave the reader's 
indulgence, especially in Historical matters, in which I 
do not claim to be an authority, for errors that have 
been overlooked, or new discoveries that have not been 
noticed. 

Of the Lectures delivered by him on ' The Anniversaries 
of the Academy,' that on ' Founders of Religions ' is the 
first, and was originally intended to have been included 
in the first volume of his Academical Studies. But Dr. 
Dollinger withdrew it, probably on account of criticisms 
received from different quarters to the effect that an 
address on the Founders of Beligion that left out of con<* 
sideration the Founder of the Christian Beligion was 
faulty in its conception. 

While admitting the justice of this criticism, it seems 
to me that the Lecture contains such fine and just obser-* 
vations, as, for instance, those on Oliver Cromwell and on 
the lighter side of the divisions of Christendom, that it 
ought not to be set aside. 

Only a few fragments are extant on the subject of the 
French Bevolution. Their publication will, however, serve 
to recall a subject which was for many years a favourite 
one with Dr. Dollinger in his lectures to the University. 

The last lecture, on the Literature of the United States 
of America, bears traces of being a hasty composition 
written for a particular occasion ; but it shows most 
clearly how Dr. Dollinger, in the midst of his deeper studies 
of the past, had an intelligent regard for the questions of 
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the day out of which History is being made (die 
Gegrhickte). 

The two Lectures on ' Religious Freedom ' and on the 
[destruction of the Templars ' had been destined by 
le Author for the third vohime of his Academical Lec- 
tures, He hoped to live and labour long enough to collect 
further material for them, and after the delivery of the 
lectures he carried his study of the subjects still further, 
as he often did with much that he has pnblisbed. 

With regard to the ' History of ReUgious Freedom,' he 
ice said, when I pressed him to allow his lecture in the 
leantime to be printed in the AllgemeiRe Zeitang, that it 
only after the dehvery of the lecture that he became 
Jolly aware of the difficulty and complexity of the ques- 
tion. He thought at that time of expanding the lecture 
ito a small volume, but only went so far as to make a col- 
ion of short fragmentary notices, quotations, and refer- 
to sources not available to others. A few of the 
ttiost complete of these I have put as an Appendix to the 
itures. I have handled with reverent care the last work 
bis life, his address on the 'Destruction of the Order of 
le Temple.' The subject had occupied his attention for 
many years— according to his own statement, since the year 
1841. In the year 1864 (March 18) he had given a lecture 
on it to the Historical class of the Academy, and, as it ap- 
pears, had got it nearly ready for the printers. But he had 
again put it aside, or partly destroyed it, so that of his 
older MS. only a few leaves remain. When, on Novem- 
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ber 15, 1889, he was about to deliver the public lecture on 
the Templars which had been already announced, his new 
studies were only partly ready. Those who heard this last 
address of Dr. Dollinger's observed that he spoke unusually 
slowly. Professor Cornelius, and, indeed, most of the audi- 
ence attributed this to bodily fatigue. But from the MS. it 
appears that his slow delivery was not due to the debility 
of old age, but that Dr. Dollinger was partly speaking 
extempore. I mention this as some proof of the vigour 
of his mind up to the time of his last illness. After 
his speech he again resumed his work on the subject. A 
number of fragments remain, and are appended to the 
lecture which has been compiled from stenographic notes 
taken at the time of its delivery and compared with his 
MS. memoranda. 

How warm an interest Dollinger took in this his last 
work may be gathered from the Recollections which a 
lady, an intimate acquaintance, has lately published. ' If 
the Lecture,' he said, ' has made so much impression upon 
you, what will you feel when you come to know the 
Minutes of the Trial, which I faithfully give word for word. 
You will shed tears, for I also, in reading them, was 
profoundly affected.'* 

Max Lossen. 

■ [To an English friend he once remarked, with regard to his long study 
of the case against the Templars, * It is very pleasant work clearing the 
memory of innocent men from foul and unjust charges.'] 
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UNIVERSITIES, PAST AND PRESENT' 

As the flattering task has devolved upon me of delivering- 
an address in the presence of two princes of our royal 
family, an assembly of my esteemed colleagues, and a select 
*^ number of the younger students of our Academy, I have 
chosen as a fitting subject for my discourse the welfare and 
growth of the Institution to which we all belong, and the 
interests by which we are united. I must be allowed to 
take you to a standpoint high enough to give us a compre- 
hensive survey of nations and of centuries, so that, when 
we return to the present time and its needs, we may see 
more clearly the conditions upon which the prosperity of 
our schools depends, and the laws by which their fate 
in the future will be determined. 

Universities took their rise out of independent institu- 
tions formed by eminent teachers and their zealous pupils,, 
without, however, at first being universities in the modern 
sense of the word. The oldest was the Medical School at 
Salerno, which was already of some repute in the eleventh 
century. Next came the School of Law at Bologna, which 
flourished from the middle of the twelfth century ; later,, 
in the thirteenth, that of Padua was an oflfshoot from 
Bologna. The University of Naples in 1224 was the fiibt 
to be founded under royal patronage, and it enjoyed a 

* An address delivered as Rector of the University of Munich, December 
22, 186G. 

VOL. II. B 
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monopoly, for the inhabitants of the Sicilian kingdom 
Avere forbidden to frequent other schools. The law schools 
of Italy, more particularly that of Bologna, consisted of 
several independent colleges, separated from one another 
•either by difference in nationality, or in the subjects pro- 
fessed, such as Law, or * Arts.' 

Except at Salerno, it was the study of law, Boman 
and canonical, which principally prevailed in the schools of 
Italy. These legal studies were not pursued on a scientific 
method, or for scientific ends, but solely for practical pur- 
poses and for secm*ing tangible results, such as gain, eccle- 
siastical preferment, or state employment. It was by 
means of law, ecclesiastical and civil, as then constituted in 
Bologna, that Italy at that time ruled the world and made 
all the kingdoms of Europe at once her servants and her 
•debtors. But in these Italian schools it was impossible 
either then or afterwards for the study of theology, philo- 
sophy, or general science, to flourish side by side with that 
of law. Dante early lamented this, saying that no one 
would study anything but the Decretals. How gloomy and 
hopeless, too, sounds the description given by the only real 
and deep scholar of the day, Eoger Bacon ! * The civil 
law of Italy,* he cries, * has for forty years been destructive 
not only to the study of wisdom * — he means philosophy, 
natural science, and theology — * but even to the Church of 
God and to all kingdoms.' * His ideal was the attainment 
of widespread comprehensive knowledge. Divine and human, 
physical and metaphysical, guided and superintended by 
the Church and fostered by the clergy. But this, he 
found, was not what men looked for in his time, for the 
clergy would study nothing but jurisprudence, in order to 
rise by this ladder to the paradise of high dignities and 
rich benefices. Hence were it not. Bacon thought, for the 
two new monastic orders (the Minorites and the Domini- 
cans), who were almost alone in applying themselves to true 

' Rogeri Bacon Opera qucedam hacUnita inedita^ ed. Brewer, Lond. 1859, 
p. 418. 
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krning, all would be lost. In Bacou'a time, in the year 
1262, Bolognti counted twenty thousand students, amongst 
whom were thousands of mature manhood, almost all aim- 
ing at nothing else but proficiency in the law — a host, 
indeed, which united under one banner might have con- 
<juered and governed the world. 

On tlii3 side of the Alps things were very different, 
'rom the opening of the thirteenth century, the High 
:ool of Paris, callud at tirst ' Stndiun Gencrale,' after- 
da ' Umrersitan,' protected and favoured originally by 
le popes, and later by the kings, grew up to be the most 
werfol and distinguished of all such institutions. Best- 
ing upon the permanent foundation of numerous colleges, 
it was nevertheless poor, not even possessing a house, yet 
scarcely needing one, since the colleges in which both 
scholars and teachers lodged increased so much in numbers 
that at length they contained almost the whole university. 
Law for a long while, owing to a special papal prohibition, 
was not taught in Paris, Philosophical and theological 
studies threw all others into the shade, and a man, after 
fifteen or sixteen years' study of theology, would, at thirty 
forty years of age, be still a student. The most learned 
sholars in foreign countries, even in their old age, reckoned 
it an advantage to have belonged, at least for a time, to the 
University of Paris. Nearly half the great town was trans- 
formed into a school. Oxford of to-day may give an ap- 
proximate idea, although only in local and architectural 
features, of the ancient High School of Paris. The state- 
ment of a Venetian ambassador at the end of the sixteenth 
tury, subsequent therefore to the troubles of the religious 
that Paris reckoned more students than all the Italian 
Schools put together, viz., nearly thirty thousand, 
ipears hardly credible ; but the Procurator-General, Ar- 
uld, also speaks of twenty to thirty thousand, and some 
lato may thus be formed of what this body must have 
in its palmy days. 
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But Paris was not a University in the full sense of the 
term, as now understood in Germany. Throughout the 
whole of the Middle Ages it had, properly speaking, no 
Faculty of Law. Notwithstanding this deficiency, the 
other High Schools of France never succeeded, even re- 
motely, in emulating that of Paris ; they never rose, indeed, 
above the character and secondary importance of * Special 
Schools : ' Orleans, for instance, Bourges, Gahors, and Angers 
for the study of law ; Montpellier for that of medicine. 

In Germany two centuries elapsed before there was 
even a thought of putting an end to the intellectual inferi- 
ority of the nation to the Italians and French by starting 
a German High School. Every German who desired high 
culture had to seek it. in Paris, Bologna, or Padua. The 
English had made better provision for their own intellectual 
needs, for Oxford and Cambridge, which are still the intel- 
lectual eyes of the British Empire, were already in great 
repute from the middle of the thirteenth century. In Ger- 
many, however, no electoral prince or emperor cared to 
put his hand to a work so urgently needed. Neither was 
there any voice raised among the people to demand it. 
The century following the death of Frederick II. was full 
of disturbances, disputes for the throne, and internal wars, 
and so was decidedly unfavourable to such works of peace. 
Besides, the spirit of disunion, the principle ' each one for 
himself,' had already become dominant in Germany. As 
in the German Church united action was no longer thought 
of, so in the matter of higher education no strong centre 
was desiredc People were satisfied with the idea that gifts 
were difierently distributed amongst the principal nations 
of Europe. The Imperium had fallen to the share of the 
Germans ; the French had the monopoly of learning. The 
priesthood had its seat in Bome. By the disposition of 
Providence, learning had found its home in Paris, and 
Christendom needed no more than one foundation for each.* 

' Thus in the Chronica M, Jordanis de Imperio, p. 306 (in the Syntagma 
of Schardins) : studio unus locus, videlicet Parisius, sufficit. The author 
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Kobody imagined that for Germany to preserve her Empire 
ind its basis— national unity — aha ought to possess her 
Via national seat of learning. 

At length, in the year 1348, the Emperor Charles IV. 
Eoimded the High School of Prague, modelled on tliat of 
pariB. Even then no unanimous impulse or demand 
^ringing from the heart of the nation called into existence 
this firstling of German education, but rather the mere 
Kiidentftl circumatance that the Emperor Charles had 
mself studied in Paris, and, in remembrance of his 
l^udent life in the Hue dii Fouarre, desii-ed to have a copy 
of the High School of Paris in his own hereditary kingdom of 
Bohemia. But the University of Prague, remote from the 
heart of Germany and divided between Slavs and Germans, 
was from the first drawn into the stormu and vicissitudes 
of the Hussite controversy, and lost its German element. 
The University of Vienna, founded in 1365, might have 
scome more important and beneficial to Germany ; but 
iholarship was already on the decline : the right mate- 
was wanting for a faculty of Arts, the faculty of 
tiaw was so sterile that for a considerable time civil law 
|iras not even taught in Vienna, the faculty of Medicine 
larely existed, and the interest taken by Germany in the 
bniversity was very slight. 

In Germany it was not until the end of the fourteenth 
" and during the course of the fifteenth century that schools 
of law were founded in the universities. Even then it was 
foreign, that is to say Homau law, which was imported from 
^Bologna and Padua, for German law was not as yet de- 
reloped into a national system, and in the new High Sehools 
t was neither represented nor respected. How difl'erent 

« s Cuioa al Oenitbruck in the time of Kudull of Uabuliurg. One sera 
D (omier days theor; had to be accommoilaleil to piejudite, evco in 
le of oontradictorj clrcuinstoacea. Oxford, whither GarraanB ware not in 
le hftbit of going, ia ignored, whilst For the b&Ieg oI palhnting the Hlothlul 
ukwardneHB o( the GermauB in not pOBSessing a High School of theii own, 
It hmdamentol principle is assumed, by which onl; one BtudioiD ought to 
KiU, belonging ol right to the French. 
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would have been the history and condition of Germany if 
at the time when her lirst law-books, * The Mirror of 
Swabia ' and ' The Mirror of Saxony,' appeared, she had 
possessed even two or three law schools of her own, and had 
attempted a more complete and systematic digest of law ! 
Then a German code of law, or at least the beginnings 
of one, might have arisen ; and Boman law, in its least 
attractive and most incomplete form of a mere glossary of 
the Pandects and Institutes, would not for so long have 
usurped and maintained the sole authority in the schools. 
How great might have been the consequent changes in 
diplomacy, in criminal law, in politics, and in ecclesias- 
tical affairs ! Take, for instance, the general use of torture 
founded on Roman law and the dicta of Italian jurists : con- 
sider the Boman theory of the arbitrary legislative power 
of the monarch ; the doctrine that every territorial lord 
was to be regarded in his own country as a Roman emperor ; 
the privileges of the Roman Fiscus ; the terribly severe laws 
against high treason, and the Draconian penalties attached 
to them ; finally, the legal axiom that the prince is above 
the law. 

German law itself knew nothing of all these things, and 
we may say its tendency was antagonistic to them. They 
were the fruits of Roman jurisprudence, matured in the 
heads of Italian lawyers of the later Middle Ages — the later 
Middle Ages, be it remarked — for the older and better law 
schools of Italy were extinct, and corruption had come in 
with the school of Bartolus and Baldus some time before 
the study of law was transplanted over the Alps into the 
German High Schools. 

German Universities long retained the character of 
artificial institutions imported from foreign lands. They 
exercised no educational influence upon the mind of the 
nation. Their theologians and canonists had indeed the 
opportunity of putting themselves forward and of express- 
ing their views at the great reforming Councils of the 
fifteenth century. The fact that learned men, gathered 
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from all the capitals of Europe to these eonncils, were thus 
iated for years together, and consequently inter- 
pChanging ideate and information, inevitably reacted upon 
id infused fresh %'igour into the High Schools. Yet, owing 
the preponderance of the theological faculty upon the 
lorthern side of the Alps, the prosperity of the schools de- 
pended upon the condition of the church ; and as that was at 
that time in a deplorable state of confusion, the defeat wbicli 
[i$fae councils suffered when abandoned by the princes was 
defeat for the High Schools as wel!, and was felt by their 
lembers as such. With few exceptions, the names of the 
'German professors of the fifteenth century have smik into 
oblirion ; no service of permanent value, and no book of 
national importance, can be attributed to thum. The only 
irman philosopher, Nicholas of Cusa, the only teacher of 
litical law, Peter of Andlau, and all the historians of the 
1 strangers to the universities. Only Geiler of 
iaisersberg and Hebastian Brand belonged for a short time 
I High School. 

Yet, after the fourteenth century a ri^-olry in the 

luuding of Universities had sprung up. To the five that 

isted at the beginning of the fifteenth century, nine had 

n added by the year 1500, most of them with restricted 

'means and scanty endowments. Even separate towns like 

iifurt wanted to possess their own university. Not one 

lof the fourteen rose even to the low standard of the science 

,o£ that day. Thus Tiibingen and Leipzie had first only 

'O professors of medicine, of whom, in Tubingen, one had 

salary of one hundred, and the other of sixty, gulden, 

those days the endowment of a unix'ersity was facili- 

,ted by the case with which the gift of some of the pre- 

;ndal stalls attached to the numerous and generally well 

■endowed ecclesiastical institutions could Iw bestowed upon 

the professors. As almost all these educational bodies 

were formed upon the pattern of Prague, and so of Paris. 

theology, in its scholastic form, preponderated, and the 

faculty of Arts, also allied to scholasticism, was usually 
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subordinate to the theological faculty. As a rule, the 
chancellor of the university was a church dignitary, yet 
these schools were never looked upon as purely ecclesias- 
tical institutions, nor did the graduate tutors require a 
licence from the State to teach what they pleased* These 
institutions were free States within the State. Libraries or 
museums scarcely existed. Migrations of entire universi- 
ties, in consequence of war, sickness, or internal disagree- 
ments, were as easy as they were frequent. 

One observation here occurs. 

How plainly the character of the three great nations 
and their consequent development are reflected by this 
history of their universities ! France — which for centuries 
has consistently and irresistibly progressed towards a more 
rigid and narrow system of centralisation ; a nation of 
thirty-six milUons, with only a smgle city in which an 
educated Frenchman would wish to live, a city which as 
the centre of attraction absorbs all national life — France 
has never possessed more than one university, and that in 
Paris. The others were only * Special Schools.' And 
France, unable since the Revolution to endure any inde- 
l)endence in her public bodies, whether municipal or educa- 
tional, has demolished her ancient university, and has set 
up in its stead a complex machinery of administration, 
embracing and directing the whole scheme of instruction 
for the country, with oflScials who have no right of inde- 
pendent action, but are tools in the hands of the govern- 
ment of the day. The French university has now nothing 
in common with German and English universities but the 
name. 

England, on the contrary, keeping in view throughout 
her whole history the double aim of practical excellence 
and political freedom, and averse to all centralisation, has 
possessed from the outset two great Universities, two learned 
bodies, which have preserved their republican constitution 
and independence to the present day. One, by itself en- 
joying a monopoly, would have become too exclusive, and 
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have ended by falling asleep upon the pillow of its privi- 
leges and ancient honours. As it is, each has aervetl to 
criticise and incite the other, while each has followed 
le of the two characteristic tendencies of the English 
d; thus it is that Oxford has devoted herself to theo- 
and classical learning, and Cambridge to mathe- 
,tics and the more practical objects of study. 
Germany — where, towards the i-lose of the Middle Agee, 
individuaUsm had superseded or absorbed every other 
tendency, and where the two great institutions and centres 
of unity, the empire and the church, had gradually relaxed 
their hold — became the mother of numerous universities; 
but many of them were hut sickly and stunted children. 
Each town of second or third rank, each little territory 
laller than an English county, must needs possess its own 
itle school, a pocket edition of a university in duodecimo 
irm for private use, the result being that the two univer- 
sities, Erfurt and Duisburg. had in 1805 only twenty-one 
students each, and at Erfurt there were twice as many 
professors as students. Foundations on a larger scale 
roBC later, after larger States had been formed. 

With the sixteenth century a new order of things began, 

id the German universities rose to unexpected power and 

portance. The humanists, or philologists, and teachers 

the ancient classics began to make waj', and wherever 

ley were not worsted In the conflict which at once arose 

itween them and the representatives of scholasticism, 

ley inevitably broke down the barriers and bulwarks 

:ind which the two faculties of Arts — viz., grammar and 

ilosophy — sheltered their incapacity and poverty of 

lought. Then, whilst here and there, and with variable 

iuUb, the universities were still engaged in these Uttle 

'ars, there buret forth that memorable religious strife 

'hich, kindled by the youngest of the schools, increased 

to an overwhelming storm and swept everythhig before 

it. From the Northern Sea to the Alps the German 

nation was troubled to its innermost depths by this as by 
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no other movement before or since, and finally was cleft for 
centuries into two almost equal halves. It was inevitable 
that the new movement should lay hold of the German 
universities, and that they should be convulsed, and in the 
end transformed, by it. They were the arsenals where 
weapons were forged for the strife ; often, also, the battle- 
fields where the victory or defeat of one or the other 
doctrine was decided. And as theological questions and 
ecclesiastical interests were destined for a long time to 
supersede and overpower everything else, the prosperity of 
the High Schools now more than ever depended upon the 
character and quaUty of the theological faculties. But the 
reputation and prominence of these were dearly bought ; 
for the result was that the German universities became for 
the first time instrumenta domination^, and princes at once 
assumed the right to appoint and eject at their pleasure 
first the theological, and then other professors. The ease 
with which the religion of a whole country could be 
changed by the appointment or removal of three or four 
professors was the origin of the territorial system, which 
had for its fundamental principle the axiom that the prince 
had the right to decide the reUgion of the country. Refor- 
mation and counter-reformation followed, and the combined 
operation of the two giant forces, the principles of Boman 
law and the religious supremacy of princes, had disastrous 
effects on the German Empire, on the freedom of the 
nation, and on the authority of the old feudal estates, both 
Catholic and Protestant. The picture is one far too painful 
to paint here, and fortunately not necessary to my sub- 
ject. 

In quarters where the Reformation triumphed new 
schools quickly arose, such as those of Marburg, Konigsberg, 
Jena, Helmstiidt, Altorf, destined to become hotbeds of Pro- 
testant theology and those principles of Roman law which are 
most favourable to princely despotism. Thus it is reported 
of Helmstadt that the States of the country regarded the 
ducal university as nothing more than a body of men paid 
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advocate princely clHinis, and bated it accordingly.* As 
iurch and State were united in the person of the prince, 
egal and political object of a High School did not Inter- 
with its ecclesiastical character. In the Wittenberg 
.tutes of 1595 it was enacted that the faculty of Philo- 
'feopby must belong to the church. Convocations for dis- 
putation and for conferring degrees in all faculties were 
held in the churches even after the beginning of the 
;hteenth centui'y, and it was customary for all profesBora 
id doctors to take the oath on the sacred hooks. 
It was fortunate for Germany that in the seventeenth 
tury, the gloomiest of her history, her schools did not 
ish, but survived the Thu-ty Years' War. 
Yet 80 unsatisfactory was their condition in respect 
both of morals and learning, particularly during the first 
decades of the century, that Germans willingly went 
abroad in search of better intellectual training, or to escai>e 
the tjTanny of the tagging system, which amongst the wild 
tudeiits had become iiitolerahle. Lawyers turned to the 
Jaw schools of France, medical students to Italy — for Italy, 
ig to her schools of Padua and Pisa, and to the intlu- 
lOe of men like Telesio, Baglivi, Fabrizio, Cardano, and 
Gftlileo, had become once again, though only for a short 
period, the instructress of Europe in philosopliy and 
natural science. 

At the close of the great war, in the year of the peace 
Westphalia (1648), Valentine Andrea penned these sad 
trds, which read almost like an epitaph on the intellect 
Germany : ' I have long known, by my own experience, 
lat there is nothing more profane than our religion, 
ithing more unwholesome than our medicine, nothing 
re uDJHBt than our justice.' * 

The latter days of the century exhibit a picture equally 
. \\'ben Germany was deeply sunk in political weak- 
B and shame, when foreign arrogance and foreign 
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avarice had gradually dismembered the feeble and paralysed 
body of the empire, when the Palatinate had been laid 
waste, and Heidelberg destroyed by fire, a death-like calm 
settled down upon our universities. Not a note of patri- 
otic indignation was heard ; not a voice was raised to wake 
the nation from its lethargy. Professors and students 
alike seemed wholly resigned and ready to submit to any- 
thing with dull indiflference. The Catholic foundations — 
many of which, as consisting only of one or two faculties, 
did not deserve even the name of * university * — vegetated 
rather than possessed conscious life upon the meagre diet 
and in the scanty breathing space allotted to them. The 
Protestant educational bodies were overpowered by theo- 
logical interests and controversies, and their history is 
almost exclusively a history of the strife between Lutheran 
orthodoxy on the one side, and Calvinism, eclecticism, and 
pietism on the other. Helmstadt formed a solitary excep- 
tion. There classical learning was always promoted, and 
there laboured Hermann Conring, a man unrivalled in his 
day for diversity of talent — a professor of medicine, but at 
the same time eminent as a law student, a theologian, and 
an historian. His application of the historical method to 
German law and poUtics marks him as the prophet and 
pioneer of a scientific system of teaching, for the brilliant 
results of which, in later days, the German schools were 
indebted to him. 

Until nearly the end of the seventeenth century, lectures 
in all faculties were delivered in Latin ; German was ex- 
cluded from the lecture rooms, although, according to 
Leibnitz, it is better suited than any other to be the lan- 
guage of philosophy and learning, since it * takes nothing 
for granted and allows no room for groundless fancies.* 
Thus we Germans had taken centuries to deliberate before 
actually founding a university of our own, and even then 
had imported jurisprudence, philosophy, and natural science 
from Italy. Hence teachers in Germany were neither able 
nor willing to impart to others in any language but Latin 
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what tliey themselves had learnt in that tongae. At 
length Thomasius at Halle, and Buda-ous at Jena, began 
almost simultaneously to make uee of the German 
language in their colleges. Yet the custom of lecturing 
in Latin was upheld with extraordinary tenacity, and a 
very long time elapsed before German came into general 
use. For nothing is easiev or more welcome to inferior 
and narrow-minded teachers, who can work only in a 
groove, than the use of a dead language like the Latin. 
Under the cloak of the old idioms, even in their impo- 
Terished modern form, confusion of ideas and absence of 
thought are easily concealed : platitudes which would be 
iosufferable in German sound more respectable in Latin. 

But no one can think except in his mother-tongue, and 
a dead language must always be foreign to our innermost 
thoughts and feelings : thus the double task was laid upon 
our youth of mentally turning the Latin into German, and 
then of understanding the translation. And tliis exercise 
was all the more futile, because in the case of abstract ideas 
German and Latin are not equivalent, and the most signi- 
ficant German words can witli difficulty, and only by a 
paraphrase, be rendered into Latin. It is thus quite easy 
to understand that so long as this supremacy of Latin and 
its exclusive use in teaching continued in the High Schools, 
learning would inevitably first stagnate and then begin 
to retrograde, tlirough being out of touch with the national 
life and all outside movement. 

At the end of the seventeenth, and far into the following 
century, German universities in general were held in little 
esteem, and the princes were often the first to set the ex- 
ample of contempt for them. It is hardly possible for any 
public body to be made to suffer more acutely from scorn- 
ful and contemptuous treatment than did Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder from the behaviour of King Frederick WOliam I., 
or Halle from that of his son." They were looked upon 

* Comp. Stenzel's Geichichte von Preiiasen, iii. 504, and Tbolook's 
VermischU Schri^ten, ii. 36. 
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and treated as the worn-out, though still indispensable, 
survivals of an earlier time, refuges of intellectual narrow- 
ness and literary pedantry quite useless for all practical 
purposes. Whilst the upper classes tended more and more 
io become French in customs and language — so that a 
prince, likQ the Landgrave Ernest of Hessen Eheinfels, 
and a scholar, such as Leibnitz, actually corresponded 
with each other for years in French — Thomasius, who 
had the restoration of the mother-tongue to its rights 
very near at heart, found it necessary to set his pupils in 
Halle exercises in German composition. Most of them, 
he says, could not even write a short German sentence or 
letter correctly. * WTioever tries to restore the use of Ger- 
man is looked upon as a lunatic,' wrote Gabriel Wagner a 
few years earlier; the exclusive employment of foreign 
languages, especially for philosophical subjects, appeared to 
him an insuflferable evil. It is significant of the utter dis- 
repute into which the universities had fallen that Leibnitz, 
the greatest German scholar of his day, in his plans and 
proposals for the promotion of learning, made no allusion 
to the universities ; he seems to have thought that they had 
sunk so low as to make any reformation hopeless. 

From 1690 until about 1730 Halle took the lead 
amongst German High Schools, and could boast of teachers 
in all the faculties whose names are connected with the re- 
membrance of real intellectual progress. Li theology, philo- 
sophy, and legal science, thoughts and aims discouraged 
and suppressed in other schools here found refuge and 
free development ; the institutions of Franke attracted the 
sympathetic attention of all Germany. 

This freedom was crippled when the philosopher Wolf 
was expelled and Spangenberg banished, after which 
time the reputation and influence of Halle sank; and 
about 1734 the wealthier school of Gottingen came to the 
front, under the favour of British patronage and the guid- 
ance of a prudent statesman. Gottingen was the first 
43chool founded with the definite purpose of promoting in- 
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iellectual reform in Germany. The names of Mosbetm, 
Bohmer, GeBsner, Haller, and after them of Putter, Schlo- 
zer, Michaelis, Hoj-ne, Liclitf nberg, the freedom in teaching, 
the absence of censorship, the increasing number of educa- 
tional books oorapilecl by her professors and introdaced 
into other nniversitiea, combined to secure to Gottingen, 
for about half a century, the first rank among the High 
Schools of Germany. 

In one department especially, that of history, the influ- 
uence exercised by Gottingyn on the German mind was of 
peat importance. From the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
iry historical lectures had, it is true, been dehvered in 
}tber German universities, at least in the north ; but they 
^Eid tahen the form of historical tales, selected for their 
Application to particular purposes, rather than of history 
rictly BO called, and the teacher wns rightly called pr<i~ 
Yts»or kistorianim. Profane history served only as a back- 
pound and illustration of chnrL'h history; and church 
history was freely employed in the (sectarian controversies 
Evbich at the time were matters of the greatest importance 
1 the eyes of Germans. Such parts of German and Italian 
^story as dealt with questions of public and constitutional 
were used as a storehouse or arsenal by pohtical 
teachers ; hut before the beginning of the nineteenth century 
■ihere was no tolerable textbook of universal history — the 
■first was by Cellariua in Halle— nor before Kdhler and 
1 Struve was there any readable history of Germany. Be- 
rsides Mascov of Leipzic it is to such scholars of Giittingen 
Las PiJtter, Gatterer, Schlozer, and Spittler that we owe the 
Kdawn of a new era in German liistorieal research. Look- 
ling back after the perusal of such a work as Spittler'a 
* History of the Eurojiean States,' which appeared in 1794, 
I to works produced before 1750, it must be acknowledged 
ithat great progress had been made in those forty years; 
■and it is a hopeful sign for the future of our German 
■ schools that such rich fruits of German research and Ger- 
Iman ingenuity were matured by them. 
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Suddenly, and quite unexpectedly, during the last de- 
cades of the century, Konigsberg, the most remote of 
German schools, became a centre of attraction to all Ger- 
many as the possessor of a single scholar, Kant, the great 
reformer of philosophy. Soon there was scarcely a univer- 
sity where the doctrines of the great thinker of Konigsberg^ 
were not taught by one of his pupils or admirers. Scarcely 
had Kant passed away when Jena, long known as the 
school of able and strictly dogmatic orthodox theologians, 
became, under Fichte and Schelling, the seat of that philo- 
sophic movement which absorbed for a time the best 
powers of German intellect, and forced all other studies 
into the background. This so-called natural philosophy, 
the outcome of the earlier system of Schelling, was a pre- 
mature attempt to formulate, by the help of universal logical 
conceptions translated into terms of physical science which 
was just then in a transitional state, a complete system 
of the science and course of Nature, such as Fichte had 
constructed for history ; and the favour with which it 
was received by the universities threatened for the time 
to imperil the progress of sober empirical research. 
But the unexpected discoveries made in physics and che- 
mistry by foreign students of natural science, who refused 
to shelter themselves within an edifice so hastily raised and 
of such frail materials, exposed the untrustworthiness of the 
system, and the attempt to account for natural phenomena 
by such a method had to be abandoned — an example of the 
innate power of science to correct her own mistakes in the 
course of time. 

The eighteenth century ended and the new century 
began with political storms, revolutions, and changes of 
frontier, one consequence of which, amongst others, was 
the disappearance of a considerable number of German 
universities — Helmstadt, Rinteln, Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
Duisburg, Wittenberg, Erfurt, Mayence, Bamberg, Cologne, 
Paderborn, Munster, Dillingen, Salzburg— all perished ; 
some in the course of nature, as the result of a long 
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procesB of decay, some by wummary suppression, averted 
in eome cases by amalgamation with other schools. These 
institutions were, upon the whole, neither missed nor 
regretted. Most of them had for a long time dragged 
on a miserable shadowy existence, with only two or three 
faculties, and i\'ithout a single scholar of general re- 
pute to boast of. At many of them life was restricted to 
such a modest routine of work that their existence had 
scarcely been heard of beyond the walls of their own 
town. The destruction of the school at Mayence, founded 
by the elector a few years previously and reckoning six 
hundred students in the year 1787, was the only case which 
was felt to be a calamity. 

An mstitution, however, destined from its infancy to 
outshine all others, and to exemplify to the fullest extent 
all the best capabihties of Germany in the matter of higher 
education, was at that very time on the eve of being founded. 
Immediately after the peace of Tilsit, when Prussia had 
suffered the loss of half her population as well as of half 
her revenue, and had been reduced to a third-rate power, 
the khig and his counsellors had resolved to found a uni- 
versity in the capital. It was to be combined with the 
already existing Academy of Science. The regeneration 
of Prussia could not fail, it was believed ; it began from 
the foundation of this magnificent institution. At first 
it was almost decided to break with old university tra- 
ditions ; even the distinction of the faculties was to be 
abandoned, and a school of higher scientific learning or- 
ganized upon totally new lines. It is remarkable that such 
a man as Fichte, of a thoroughly German cast of mind 
and thoroughly imbued by French revolutionary ideas, 
should have advised the total overthrow of the old, and 
the organization of a new, institution, planned upon the 
Platonic conception of a State governed by philosophers, 
his scheme involving the entire suppression of individu- 
ality and freedom both in teachers and taught, and the 
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establisKment of a kind of literary monasticism of a 
thoroughly despotic form.' 

But at this juncture WUham v. Humboldt, statesman 
and scholar, took the matter id hand, and stamped the 
infant foundation with the impress of his own powerful 
and versatile mind. It was not his aim to form a centre 
of Prussian patriotism ; Indeed, had all the appeals made 
to other lands been successful, two-thirds at least of the 
teachers would have been foreigners. This was the first 
instance since the Reformation of a High School founded 
in Germany on purely unsectarian pruiciples, simply with 
a view to the spread of secular education and sound 
learning. Each of the eminent men under whose guidance 
the school was started — -Frederick Augustus Wolf, Fichte, 
Savigny, Bchleiermacher, Reil — represented only the 
school of thought or teaching created or developed by 
himself. The result surpassed all expectation. In 1815, 
the fifth year after its foundation, the University of Berlin 
reckoned 56 teachers ; in the year 1860 there were aJto- 
gether 170, i.e. 97 professors, 66 private tutors, and 7 
lecturers. Thus within forty-five years the strength of the 
tutorial staff had been tripled. In the year 1835 the 
number of students was 2,000 ; it is now 2,180. 

The result of this growth, as then seen in Prussia, 
would hardly have been possible in any country outside 
Germany. The vast superiority of the metropolitan school 
and the precedence naturally granted to it by the Govern- 
ment, far from repressing the growth of others in the 
country, or sapping their vitality, esereiaed a beneficial and 
invigorating influence upon them. Halle rose to fresh 
eminence, and l>ecame the favourite school of theological 
students, numbering at one time eight bmidred. The 
theological faculty in that place was the best specimen, 
upon the whole, of Protestant theology at that time, and it 
etill continues to be more influential and popular than any 

' For det&iU tin K<>iihe, DU Orlindung dtr Dniwniiat mi Oirtin, 1S60, 
p, 4TII. 
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^iaa, Bincc the time of its fusion 
der, although possessiog amongst 
if the first magnitude, has main- 
tainted itH position in the front rank of such institutions, 
and has sent forth many able scholars into the world. 
Bonn, founded in the year 1818, has always had a high 
reputation, and owes its continued prosperity as well to its 
favourable situation on the batiks of the Bliine, as to its 

K client school of philology and the influence of Niebuhr's 
at reputation. 
You will not expect me on this occasion to expatiate 
in the services and advantages of our own great High 
lool, which has now been dominant here for forty years. 
inks to the prudent foresight of the kings whose names 
it bears, Ludwig and Maximilian II., it has grown during 
these fom' decades into a stately tree, fast rooted in the 
soil of the fatherland, whose spreading boughs are laden 
with fruit. May it have power to defy all coming storms ! 
The venerable University of Vienna, tho first, in 
point of age, of all German schools, has been at last re- 
generated by long-needed reforms that have widened and 
deepened its aims, and relieved it from oppressive burdens. 
About the middle of the last century this university at- 
tained in Germany, and even in Europe, to a reputation 
that it had never before enjoyed, chiefly on account of the 
rare excellence of its medical school. The names of Van 
Swieten, de Haen, and Stoll, who were attracted thither 
from foreign coimtries, were held in the highest esteem. 
But the successors of these men did not equal them in 
ability ; the other faculties were weak and scantily repre- 
inted, and owing to these causes, combined with severe 
iorship and a mass of coercive and restrictive regula- 
la, the University of Vienna and all her Austrian sisters 
a brought into a most miseralole condition by the first 
if of the present century. ■ The universities of Austria,' 
a quoting from the work of an Austrian scholar, ' sank 
e level of special schools for Government officials and 
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for lawyers and medical men, Ti-ue learning was culti- 
vated only exceptionally, and found little support from the 
teachers.' Under the enlightened guidance of Count Thun 
a work of revival has now been BUcceBsfuUy carried out ; 
able men have been invited from other countries, of whom 
Munich has furnished her contingent, and the public 
schools (Gymrtasicn), which had fallen very low in Austria, 
have also been greatly improved. The University of j 
Vienna at the present day maj' be regarded as the worthy 
centre and principal representative of scholarship in the 
empire. Her reputation and usefulness would doubtless 
be enhanced if pohtical dangers and difficulties, and a con- 
stant sense of standing upon hollow and insecure ground, 
did not act as a hindi'ance to intellectual progress. 

On comparing the present with the past, it is easy to 
see how great has been the advance made by Germany in 
the matter of university education. In the seventeenth 
and beginning of the eighteenth centuries our schools fell 
far short of the needs of the nation. Consequently their 
reputation and influence were hut shght ; some people, in- 
deed, regarded them as a passing, aJthough for the time 
a necessary, evil. The different branches of study were 
disconnected, and atill trammelled by traditional scholastic 
forms ; men were contented with the training requu-ed for 
the ordinary purposes of trade, or at best with the educa- 
tion indispensable for the usefol professions. Learning 
was looked upon as something to be achieved by many 
years of mechanical, ant-like industry in collecting and 
mustering facts, and the measure of scholarship was the 
amount of knowledge amaesed in this way. Such literary 
work as went beyond the narrow sphere of the specialist, and 
might have appealed to public interest and been valued by 
the nation, was not produced by the professors. Almost 
every university was converted into an arena for the con- 
tests of various parties — contests carried on very seldom to 
the advantage of learning, and frequently with other than 
intellectual weapons. Professional quarrels had become 
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iverbial. Speaking of one fnculty^viz., that of law — 
liebuhr remarked that it was only the rise of philology 
Itiiat rescued it from two centuries of barbarism.* We 
might be tempted to apeak also of two centuries of bar- 
Imrism in connexion with medicine, philosophy, physics, 
id chemistry. 
Turning now to consider the honourable position held 
it the present day by our German imiverBitiea, we may 
'veil affirm that they are centres of growth and guidance 
for all the better and higher uistincts of German iutel- 
leotaal life. If we recall the shortness of the period — 
about fifty years — during which this transformation has 
been accomplished, and such wonderful fertihty in all de- 
partments of knowledge has been developed, we are bound 
acknowledge that a parallel to it couM hardly be found 
history. 

All great and lasting additions to our knowledge have 
;n won by men who combined in themselves proficiency 
a variety of study. I will instance three names belong- 
;g to different periods : Scaliger, Leibnitz, Haller. The 
)t of these names reminds us that the bearer of it, like a 
■ond Aristotle, was master of all the learning of hig time. 
ibnitz, with a versatility since unrivalled, was the first 
lolar in whom the spirit and clear insight of antiquity 
ire combined with the espansiveness and wider knowledge 
modern times, and in whom boldness and ori^ahty in 
iearch were imited in a remarkable degree. Finally, the 
itinguished name of Scaliger marked a new era, because 
;h was the comprehensiveness of his mind that he ac- 
d an equally thorough knowledge of theology and his- 
of grammar and the exact sciences, of the Bible and 
le classics. In our own days the study of both theology 
id law has been pm-ified, widened, and deepened through 
ig combined with that of philology and history, whilst 
knowledge of medicine has been extended by pressing 
its service every branch of physical science, so as to 

Letter to v. SehDckmuui, given bf K&pke, p. 239. 
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comprise the study of majiliind^of man as a whole, and of 
hia environment in nature, organic and inorganic. Thus 
these sciences have gained as much in richness of material 
as in certainty of method, and therefore in truth. They 
have become torches, illuminating the world with a brighter 
and purer flame. It is now easier to eliminate nnsound 
elements, to discover and to get rid of errors, than it used 
to be. Yet since tlie cultivation of each science is con- 
nected by a thousand links with the development and pro- 
sperity of the rest, and since each is organically connected 
with the others, it follows that if one member suffers, all 
must suffer ; and however paradoxical it may sound to 
many ears, it is none the less true that if one science — 
physics or chemistry, for example — falls into decay, theo- 
logy and legal science must also decline. The same holds 
good of national life. IE but a single branch of the tree of 
knowledge is blighted, the whole is affected. 

It is here that the true worth of the German universi- 
ties, and of their unique and inimitable ebaracteristiea, 
becomes evident. In them every brajich of learning and 
of science is cultivated to the best advantage. But this 
can only be done by the exclusion of unsystematic, frag- 
mentary knowledge and pointless methods of disconnected 
study. Otherwise the internal necessity, the casual 
connexion of isolated facts or theories, and their posi- 
tion as members of one organic whole, cannot be made 
clear. 

In a muTereity, the bcolties and sciences ought to 
watch over and supplement one another. This is, so to 
speak, automatic, where the teachers continually keep sight 
of the mutual interdependence of all departments of know- 
ledge, and do not forget that each science has a pressing 
interest in making use of the rest, and that it cannot escape 
from their influence, or afford to disregard their opposition ; 
for each is bound tn recopiise its membership in the great 
body of culture and knowledge. The teacher should en- 
deavour to place clearly before his pupil the connexion of 
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each subject with all the rest, of each part in a aabject with 
the whole, and of each fact with those before and after 
it, 80 that as each point in the subject ia brought forward, 
it may be understood in all ita bearings. The teacher will 
attain this object if he goes to work not merely by set ralei^, 
but by the historical method, and tracing the gradual 
growth of his subject through viu'ioaB epochs of develop- 
ment up to its present stage. 

The intellectual bond which unites the memberB of a 
university congists not merely in a community of aima 
and interests, hut in the interchange of benefits, and in 
the incitement to constantly renewed activity and ever- 
extended advancing research, which the individual receives 
from the whole body. And not only the living, but those 
also who have passed away, contribute, by the remem- 
brance of their labours, their merits and their writings, 
towards the emulation thus kindled. For such an associa- 
tion as a university draws life and nutriment from ita past 
— happy, indeed, if the sins and follies of former times, as 
yet perchance not fully recognised or overcome, do not 
distnib and confuse the present, and thus embitter the 
minds of the rising generation. 

Among the advantages derived by scholars from inter- 
course in an academical community, I do not hesitate to 
place the modesty that shows itself in a correct estimate 
of their own work, and in a moderating self- restriction. 
For the isolated scholar, carrying on his researches inde- 
pendently and in silent seclusion, is far too prone to over- 
rate the value of his own department of study, whether the 
subject be of universal interest or confined to the inner- 
moat life of the mental microcosm. He easily yields to the 
temptation to substitute the subordinate for the dominant, 
to consider his special subject the centre of all other know- 
ledge, with the double result, first, that he is incapable of 
constructing and developing his particular acienee with duo 
regard to its appropriate relation to the whole, and, by 
failing to recognise its correct position, is led into serious 
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errors as to its bounds and powers ; secondly, that as the 
priest of his own idol, he miacalculates liia personal merits 
and importance, grows confirmed in one-sided views, and 
imagines himself to be misimdcrstood and neglected. Now 
against such a misfortune onr universities are a most ex- 
cellent preservative. Everyone finds his proper- level, and 
is constantly reminded that he is but one member of a 
great body, and, at the best, can grasp but a fragment of 
truth, and furnish hut a small contribution towards the 
solution of the great problems of science. 

It may I)e well to inquire here into the causes that 
have made Germany in the present day the clasaic land of 
universities, although she had been the last of the great 
Powers to found them and the slowest to profit by them, 
and what it is that has enabled her to bring them to such 
scientific completeness and excellence, so tJjat she not only 
far surpasses other countries, but stands almost alone in 
having realised the true ideal of a university. 

In France, which in the Middle Ages possessed the most 
complete uaiversitj, the model for all others, the institu- 
tion is now utterly extinct. It hae been ti'uly remarked 
that had not the first Napoleon conceived Uie idea of esta- 
bUshing his imperial uaiversity^that is to say, his great 
educational machine — ^the very name of ' university ' would 
long since have perished in France,' In France there are 
now only special schools — viz. eight of law, live of medi- 
cine, eight schools or faculties des scieJiccK, i.e. of the osact 
sciences (mathematics and natural sciences), and four 
faculties ties Utireg (philosophy, philology, history, and 
literature). In two cities, Paris and Strasburg, all the 
faculties are represented, but they ore quite independent 
and disconnected. The first and most distinguished 
learned foundation in France at the present day is the 
* College de France,' founded by Francis I., which in 1789 
possessed nineteen professorabips for languages, literature, 

* Coiirnot, Dm Inititutiont 4'ItulnictioK Puhliqut m France. PBria, 
lHe4, p. i»e. 
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mathematics, natural Bcience and medicine, canonical and 
common law, and a chair, besides, for the combined study 
of history and morals. Since the Bevolution thia number 
hfts been increased to thirty, and it is worthy of notice 
that amongst the additions is included a professorship of 
the Slav languages and litorature— one seldom found in 
Germany, but which ought certainly not to be omitted in 
a High School of the first rank. The one chaii" of history 
and morals still remains in its undefined generality, and 
when we see that medicine is represented at the College de 
France by only one professorship, while the neighbouring 
independent medical school has twenty-six and the Sor- 
bonne can boast of a similar number, it must be admitted 
that the organization and co-ordination of the higher 
Bchools of Paris have been ruled by accident and personal 
;inflnence, rather than by any fixed system. 

The two Emjliih universities have, on the contrary, 
entirely preserved their original character as great, influen- 
tial, and independent self-governing bodies. But they 
differ widely from universities, as we understand the term. 
I should describe them as 'continuations of the public 
Bchools {Oififtnasicn) combined with clerical colleges and 
the study of theology. Even the foundation of new pro- 
fessorships, a few years ago, has made no essential altera- 
tion in their hereditary charaeteristica. The progressive 
method of instruction adopted in GermaJiy; by which the 
lentire range of a subject is gone through in a series of daily 

itures, has hitherto found no place in England. Six to 
lectures in the course of the whole year, suited to the 

opacities of a mixed audience, are considered by the pro- 
rfeesors as a sufficient fulfilment of their task. They do 

t, like German teachers, begin at the central point of a 
jtabject, and then work it out to its full extent, so as to 

laster it as a whole, but content themselves with taking a 
d's-eye, superficial Wew, and throwing a vivid light upon 

ime particular parts of it. ' 
' Ab, for eiomplu, Thomas Arnold, whose loss wu m much resrettod in 
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The English universitiea are not adapted for the ti-ain- 
ing of public servants, lawyers, doctors, or professors of 
natural science ; their office is, by the Btudy of classics and 
mathematics, with that of logic and moral philosophy, and 
hy a college training, to turn out for the benefit of the State 
and of society the cultivated and independent gvntkman, 
and to replenish the ranks of the clergy of the Estabhshed 
Church with men who have received a classical and literary, 
rather than a theological, education.^ 

In saying this it is not my intention to depreciate the 
Enghsh universities. I b&lieve them to be excellent of 
their kind, and well fitted to do the work required of them 
by the nation. I only wish to point out that they are 
something quite different from institutions beai'ing the 
same name in Germany, that they stand in closer relation 
to the universities of the Middle Ages, and have retained 
more of their character. The German universities corre- 
spond far better than the EngUsh to the ideal of what ought 
to be aimed at and realised in the nineteenth centui'y. At 
the same time I do not hesitate to acknowledge, as the 
result of my observations on the spot, that the colleges of 
Oxford and of Cambridge, now renovated and reformed, 
and taking the place of the old collegiate halls {Bursen) 
which in Germany have unfortunately ceased to exist, 
aroused in me, in many respects, a sensation of longing 
and envy. I could see clearly how in them instruction 
grew into conviction, and how the result showed itself not 
merely in the advancement of learning, but in elevation of 
mind and strengthening of character. Indeed, I have often 
asked myself why we Germans have so entirely neglected a 
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' I i^nnol vontaro to pliue Uia tbeologicul learning ncquireil al ua Eng- 

UbIi oaiTiirHit/ higher Ihau I do in those nords, and I call to witnou Voigt's 

an English theoloipcal Btuilent who ha^ gone through the 

le at Oxford or Cambriilge does not fnndaiDentitlty iliQer (rom 

I PtuiaiMi student ot phxia\ogs .—MUtheihingm Uber dot JJnUrnchit- 

H fnjflatxb wad SchoUiands, 18S7. p. 65. 
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eystem recommended equally by reason and experience, 
which preserves thousands of parents from sleepless nights 
of sorrow and anxiety, and saves countless young men from 

I ruin or from lifelong remorse. Thanks to our own large- 

I hearted and philanthi-opic King, Maximilian IT,, this want 
has hecn recognised in Bavaria, and an example has been 
set of what ought to he done in this direction, 

The four Scotch universities of Edinbiurgh, St. Andrews, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen, stand upon a lower level than 
those of England. As a matter of fact, nothhig else could 
be expected in a country where, by the confession of her 
own scholars, the pursuit of leai'ning for its own sake, 
rather than for practical purposes, is treated as ridiculous. 
We are told by Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh, that 
' in the Scotch universities learning at the present mo- 
ment is at the lowest possible ebb.' ^ History, for instance, 
is virtually unknown. Edinburgh possesses, indeed, a 
medical school famous in the British Isles, but Scotch- 
men whose names have attained to eminence in Hterature 
have seldom had any connection with the universities. 

In the United States of Avicrica, also, universities, in 
ihe true sense of the word, in its historical development, 

I are not to be found. The institutions which bear the name, 
and which even pretend to the right of creating Doctors of 
Law and of Theology, hold a position midway between the 

r GermaQ gymnasium and the philosophical faculties of a 



' BUekie, On the Advaticemmt <tf Learning in Scotlan/i. Edinburgh, 

k 1866, p. 10. ' I make the broad assertion, that BoolkiHl at tbe present 

moment is in no sense ol th« ivord a Icarnsd oountr; ; specialtj that in our 

oiuTerBitieB learning is at the lonest possible ebb.' As Blookie had com. 

pved the piodacUoaB of Scotland with those of German; entirel; to the 

diaadTantagc ol tbe lormer, Eellaad, the Protessorot Malbematic a, remarked, 

I In a speech directed against Blacliio, that the Scotch confined themaelves to 

1 immediate connection with Life, whereas lor the Oermaoa the 

[ nbterraoeao vaults of a dead languugo, or tbe sources ol the mosa-grown 

a of conBicting historj— studies often as barren as the shadow o( 

I Itie npas tree — possessed an endless ehami, Meannhile an Association (or 

I the eitenHiou ol Soottiah nniversiliea has been formed, bat we have no 

■ 'npOTt of its proceedings. 
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German xmiversity. It is well known that there does not 
exist, either in England or America, a scientific code of law; 
and theology adapts itself to the doctrinal notions of ajiy 
one of the thirty or forty aects which combine to support 
the school. 

The one- and- twenty universitieB of Itaty resemble 
Getmao ones at least superficially, except that in general 
they have no theological faculties, as in Italy the clergy are 
educated exclusively in episcopal seminaries, and are con- 
sequently separated by a wide gulf from the educated 
classes, and estranged from their modes of thought. Thus 
it happens that in comparing tlio higher schools of America 
with those of Italy, a curioua contrast presents itself. In 
the country which is historically the youngest, and whose 
foundations are things of yesterday, theology enjoys such 
high consideration that these schools were founded espe- 
cially for its sake and for the training of Christian 
preachers, and hence the majority of them were originate<l 
by the great religious bodies, not by the towns and pro- 
vinces. In that land, on the contrary, which is the 
ancient home of civilisation and education, and was the 
teacher at one time of all cultured nations, the science of 
tlieology is bo despised as not to be even nominally repre- 
sented at most of the universities. The clergy^more 
numerous, in comparison with the population, than in any 
other European country — are perfectly content with the 
elementary instruction received in the 217 seminaries, and, 
with few exceptions, have no aspirations after higher know- 
ledge. Moreover, this condition of things has existed not 
merely for the last twenty years, but for a long time past. 
If, in the seventeenth century, such a man as Noris had 
not taught for a time at the University of Pisa, it would be 
difBcult to name a single really distinguished and learned 
theologian belonging to an Italian university. Becent 
events in Italy, caused chii'fiy by the general hatred and 
contempt of the up])er and middle class laity for the clergy, 
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must be incomprehenaible to any one who ignores this state 
I of things.* 

■ The corrupt state of the Italian universities, far too 
I DumerouB for the needs of the country, and the urgent 
I necessity for thorough reorganization, have lately been can- 
[ didly acknowledged by their own Professor Bonghi, who 
writes with full knowledge of the subject. Eeform, mean- 
while, is rendered all the more difficult by the pitiable con- 
dition of the public schools. 

The universities of Spain fell long ago, like so many 
I elsewhere, into a state of the deepest corruption. A cen- 
tury ago they were ahready regarded by statesmen and 
Bcholars as strongholds of every kind of abuse. Their 
revenues have been squandered in revolutions and civil 
wars ; their buildings are in ruins. The students still 
I form, according to the account of a German eye-witness, 
the class from which servants arc chosen, and the same 
writer adds''* that the old evils still remain, concealed 
nnder a French dress, much as everything in Spain at the 
present day is entirely under the influence of French ideas 
and customs. 

The history of the Czechs and the I\'les sufficiently 
proves that the Slav nations and states are dependent upon 
LOerman assistance for the foundation and preservation of 
ftheir universities. 

Russia has a thoroughly German scliool at Dorpat, 
Pand the other sis universities of the Russian Empire, the 
I inost recent of which was founded at Odessa in 1866, 
|- are organized upon German models and have a large pro- 

* Note the fgrcible declaiation reoentlj made by Massimo d'AzegUo, Iha 
I Java nbove nU others who tar BnrpaiiBed bis contemporaries nnJ tellow- 
I'AoanliTTaen in his coj-rect, impartial, aaH (Br-Eigliled appreciali-^n of the 

t ailnation in Italy. InhisQiuutMmi [/rfrenfi, IBUl.atp. 53he notices 

\*ljiMil' vntimo motor* pianiala in cuorgdiUa rnaggioT jtartt degli Ilaiiani, 

Bgiulo difar duptlto aipnii.' It U oitljr io France that Bunilar d&usm 

« prodaoed Eimilar efloote. not to mention that in the latter coantr; the 

ition ot the lower clttsscB ia diflereot, (iniJ that uoongBt the npper classea 

w there exists a more tavonrable feeling towarda Iho vierg; than in Italy. 

• Dr. Heine in Jatuu. laui, ii. 613. 
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portion of Germans on their teaching staff. Yet, as the 
Government organs complain, competent professors of law 
are not to be found in Russia. 

In Switzerland the contrast between the Latin and 
Teutonic elements is strikingly evident in the universities. 
German Switzerland poBsesseu no fewer than three great 
High Schools, and even the little town of Basle has not 
suflfered its university to perish since the division of the dis- 
trict, but has found means, on the contrary, to secure the 
services of several most able scholars. French Switzerland, 
on the other hand, although by no means destitute of intel- 
lectual power, has not even attempted to fomid a university. 
Holland, our nearest neighbour and next-of-kin, gives 
evidence of this relationship in her three advanced schools, 
but, according to German ideas, they are furnished with a 
very insufficient teaching staff, Belfiium unmistakably 
shows the influence of the two races in her four univer- 
sities, which are organized partly on French and partly 
on German lines, but none of the four comes up to our 
German intellectual standard of a complete and genuine 
university. 

In the kingdom of Denmark, as it formerly existed, the 
German University of Kiel attained to greater scholarly 
renown than the purely Danish University of Copenhagen, 
and the reason of this may principally be found in the 
scantiness of the population of Denmark acting as a hin- 
drance to the development of national literature. This 
accounts for the facts that the school of Copenhagen, organ- 
ized entirely upon the Gorman model, can only boast in 
recent times (besides the great philologists Rask and Mad- 
vig) of a few distinguished tlioologians. such aa Miinter, 
Grundtwig, and Martensen : and that Germans, who are 
in the habit of translating all foreign works into their own 
language, have made but few translations from the Danish. 
The organization of the two Sii'Mi*k Universities of 
Opsala and Lund differs entirely from that at ours in Ger- 
many. Many of their characteristics are survivals from 
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the Middle Ages, as, for ioetance, the rule thnt every 
Btadent muat be assiRned to onts of the ' nations.' Of these 
■nations," each of which has its own hostel and library, 
there are now thirteen in Upeala. But the difference 
between the Swedish and the German standard of Univer- 
sity education is apparent in tlie fact that two professors 
of law and five of medicine are considered sufficient ; yet it 
must not be forgotten that LinnEcus and. more recently, 
Berzelius and Geijer, taught in these schools. 

Thus we are led to the conclusion that German univer- 
sities, with all their advantages and ail their defects, partly 
remediable, partly incurable, are the most adequate form 
in which the German character can find expression, and 
German intellect satisfaction. The charm and advantage 
of university life are to be found in the mixture of freedom 
and dependence, of corporate discipline and personal sjKin- 
taneity, esisting both among teachers and taught ; in that 
mutual intercourse in which the master freely imparts the 
most precious and hardly won results of his scbolarship 
and the pupil receives them with grateful comprehension ; 
once more, in the teacher's solicitude for his own line of 
thought and argument, and the scholar's helpful and iudis- 
pensable response ; and in these things is also to be found 
the reason why such universities are peculiar to Germany. 
The learned and educational side of the German character 
has embodied itself in this form, and wherever German life 
is in the ascendant, something resembling our universitiee 
13 sure to be established. 

The Germans, there is no doubt, are the most adapt- 
able of all nations ; in them a genuinely cosmopolitan 
spirit is more fully exhibited than in any other people. 
This enables them to feel heartily in sympathy with the 
beet qualities of every other great nation, to be disinclined 
to take offence at foreign pt-euliarities. While many a 
nation carries its peculiarities with it all over the world, 
as a snail carries its shell, and is continually thrusting 
forward the most unattractive side of its nationality, 
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the German tetcperament is on the Hurfece less rugged and 
harsh than that of other races. The German ib ever ready 
to give way to others, and even allows a foreign language 
to displace his own. If, owing to this, he is sometimes 
open to the reproach of inatahility and of easily allowing 
himself (as experience shows on oui* frontiers and among 
our emigi-ants) to be absorbed by more unyielding foreign 
nations, this is because the nature of the German iB many- 
sided and flexible, and he has the power of recognising 
the advantages of others, of sympathizing with their cha- 
racteristic qualities, and even of appropriating them and 
carrying them to perfection. It is this gift that makes 
oui' people emphatically the central people of mankind. 
In a series of literary works our colleague Eiehl has 
brought to light the wealth of characteristic traits and 
customs, and of local and national peculiarities, that exist 
in Germany, though hidden from the general eye. To 
depict the nation as a whole, taking into account the chief 
aspects of its life and work, would be a task for which the 
devotion and research of a lifetime would hardly suffice, 
and it has never been undertaken. The incomprehensi- 
bility of the nation, our national spirit, has deterred every 
one from the attempt. Although, for instance, English 
literature is rich in works on France, Italy, and other 
nations, no Englishman has yet ventured to write anything 
like a complete work on Germany. "What the French have 
written on the subject only proves that Frenchmen have 
still less insight into German character than Britons. 

But Germans have the gift of understanding the 
thoughts and aims of other nations, whether by personal 
observation or by the study of foreign literature and his- 
tory. This readiness to appreciate and value the superior 
qualities or national peculiarities of foreigners, this power 
of self-adaptation to them, might be described as a high 
sense of justice. But I should rather call this power, as 
displayed in science and literature, the hUtoric »cti»c of the 
Germans, and I venture to assert that they posBess this 
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sense in a move eminent de^rpe than any other people. The 
power and inclination ho far to hreak tbrougli the clouds of 
habit, to pierce through the thick atmosphere of the present 
and the mists of sense aud prejudice, as to (fain a clear 
insight into the mind and character of remote timeii and 
of foreign peoples, is witlioiit doubt among the higliest and 
nnbleBt endowments given to man by God. But it is only 
l»efitowed npin those who at the same time possess the in- 
defatigable dean's to watch and search for truth and who 
are courageous and steadfast enough to give the highest 
price for what is most precious, and to forego the joys and 
gratifications of life for its sake ; who, not contented with 
superficial ohaervation, or with profiting hy other men's 
labours, press onward to discover for themselves the foun- 
dation of things. 1 might, employing an ex|)ression of 
Goethe's, define the German intellectual eye as ' radiant.' 
The Frenchman asserts that his country's mission is to 
illuminate the earth (either aa the sun, or as a volcano). Far 
l>e it from UB to question the high qualities of his 
nation, or to dispute the primacy which France still 
enjoys as the possessor and the parent of world-famed 
hterature. The intellectual influence which she esercises 
throughout, and even beyond, the limits of the civilised 
world is direct and immediate, whilst our own ia indirect. 
Through the univers.ility of her language France is, so 
to speak, present everywhere ; she consciously accepts 
the task of converting into current coin, sometimes into 
very small coin, and of putting into circulation, the gold 
that Germany has brought out of the mines of science. 
We cannot pretend to this kind of success. For, to begin 
with, the German language is so difficult to master per- 
fectly that it can never become a universal language like 
French or English; and, besides, we have not the art of 
expressing our thoughts with that perspicuity, elegance, 
and precision of form which insure for the best works 
our neighbours a ready acceptance in the widest 
VOL. II. D 
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literary circles, and eommend them to the taste of all 
nations. 

It is not only in the works of Frenchmen that this 
superiority of form and excellence of style are to be found, 
satisfying the taste of every cultivated mind and com- 
parable to the best classic models of antiquity. Macaulay 
the Englishman, Geijer the Swede, CoUetta the Neapolitan, 
Lelewel the Pole, and Karamsin the Eussian are severally 
models of finished style, and I earnestly recommend our 
younger authors to study, though not to copy, them, al- 
though the bent of their minds, and their views and treat- 
ment of history, may diJBFer widely from ours, and they 
cannot be compared with our best German historians in 
thoroughness and breadth of research, or in the sifting of 
their materials. 

That we are not unduly exalting ourselves in claiming 
the historic gift with its responsibilities, in the sense we 
have explained, as a special attribute of our nation, can be 
proved by evidence convincing even to foreigners. Books 
on the condition, history, and literature of a nation written 
by foreigners are usually despised and thrown aside as 
unsatisfactory attempts by the reading public of the country 
in question. It is supposed, and for the most part with 
justice, that they are not likely to contain anything really 
new or instructive to the sons of the land. De Tocqueville's 
work on North America, Guizot*s History of the English 
Revolution, the writings of the Americans Ticknor and 
Prescott upon Spain are, indeed, exceptions to this rule. 
But now compare with these the multitude of important 
works in which German scholars have set before us in a 
manner new and satisfactory, even to the people of the 
countries concerned, the history, the literature, and the 
institutions of foreign nations. 

Of B. A. Ruber's Geschichtc der enfilischcu Univcrsitateny 
Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, said to 
mc, when I saw it lying upon his table, that to him it was 
an indispensable work, and better than anything that had 
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iljeen written in Ensland on the subject. The writings of 
Gneist upon the Enp:lish Law and the Enjjlish Constitu- 
id the two j^eat historical works of Lappenberg 
[completed by Pauli) and Banke, which supplement one 

lother, are so admirable, and contain so much that ia 

w and remarkable, that even German literary men can- 
lot help availing themselves of them. The same may be 

lid of Ranke's ' History of France." The only complete 
history of Portugal is by Schafer ; the only satisfactory 
history of Russia diu-ing the last two centuries is the work 
of Herrmann. No educated Dane would be likely to prefer 
ihe works of Sahm and of other Danes to the history of 
his country by Dahlmann. 

Hegel's ' History of the Constitution of the Cities of Italy * 
still continues unrivalled by Italian writers, notwithstand- 
ing their frequent and diligent researches into the municipal 
history of their country, Asain, the history of the law 
schools of Italy, by Savigny, was welcomed as a work which 
ni native scholar would have been capable of producing, 
and has been twice translated into Italian. The history of 
French law has l>eeu written by Schaffner and Stein, and 
Schiiffner has also so exhaustively treated the history of 
modern social movements in Prance that it would be im- 
possible to give the preference to French works on these 
subjects. Every Russian in quest of full information as to 
the internal condition of his gi'eat empu-e would be com- 
pelled to turn for it to the investigations of Kerr von Haxt- 
hausen, which contain an amount of detail that no Russian 
vork could furnish. 

Von Schack's history of the Spanish drama has well 
supplied a want felt even on the other side of the Pyrenees. 
Any one comparing German with Enghsh commentariea on 
Shakespeare will not hesitate to concede the preference to 
the former, as by far the most comprehensive and thought- 

;L An almost inconceivable mass of hterature has for some 
itime past been accumulating among all cultivated nations on 
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the subject of the great poet who is the glory and pride of 
Italy. Yet if we compare the writings of Witte and Wegele, 
and the King of Saxony's Commentary, with Italian works 
on Dante, it must be acknowledged that the palm must 
here also be given to the Germans. Even before the ap- 
pearance of the King's work, Count Cesare Balbo exhorted 
his countrymen to bestir themselves to bring out a com- 
mentary worthy of the great poem, lest, he said, they should 
be forestalled even in this by those wonderful and conscien- 
tious workers, the Germans, who are gradually making 
themselves masters of all those branches of learning which 
belong of right to Italians.® 

These blossoms and fruits of learning have for the most 
part been nurtured and matured in the garden of our uni- 
versities, and sufficiently prove that they, and they only, 
are true nurseries of all branches of knowledge and research. 
It is only at the universities that forces exist strong enough 
to cope with the enormous mass of fresh material that calls 
for scientific investigation. The German universities in 
their present form are products of the historic sense of the 
nation, and they, in their turn, foster this sense, preserve 
it from corruption, and guide it aright. This characteristic 
is seen in the fact that the universities have continually 
■enjoyed the favour and support of the national government 
and the learned professions, and that, as a whole, they have 
grown and developed into their present form by virtue of 
germs of life within themselves, without break of continuity, 
or pressure from without. This historic sense shows itself 
in the desire for continuity, and in sympathy therewith it 
never seeks to destroy or demolish for the sake of raising 
a new edifice upon the ground levelled, but preserves and 

• Vita di Dante. Napoli, 1840, p. 155. Sard fatto un dl o Valtro da 
tino di quel meravigliosi e consciemiosi Tedeschi die poco a j^oco usttrpano 
a s^. tutte le eriidizioni nostre. He adds to this the good advice that his 
countrymen should not reject the productions of Germany with idle con- 
tempt, but should accept them with thankfulness, and profit by them. The 
historian Cantii has lately repeated this advice to the Italians with reference 
to German works upon Italian history. 
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adds to the old, from titnv to time eliminating aad replacing 
what has become harmful. A great deal has been accom- 
pliehed in this way. Co-operation between Catholics and 
FrotestantB at the aniversities was looked upon in former 
times as a ditticulty bordering upon impossibility, even 
when the courae of German history and the state of learn- 
ing had made it an inevitable necessity. When attempted 
for a time at Erfurt and Heidelberg it had signally failed, 
ind Ei'fnrt was ruined in consequence. It has now become 
lore and more u matter of course, and even in places 
rhere each party has its own theological faculty at work, 
"as is the case at Tiibingen and at Bonn, it cannot be denied 
that the association has been to the advantage of both. 
The fagging system, the bane of German universities for 
two centuries, has disappeared, and although much room 
still remains for improvement in the moral condition 
of the young men at many, jwrhaps at most, of our High 
Schools, yet even in this respect substantial progress has 
been made, and the number of really studious and thought- 
ful young men, hving temperate and moral lives, is now, as 
know, greater than it was at any time between 1550 
id 1750. 
Our universities have attained in the present day to 
a position enabhng them to fulfil a fomfold purpose, cre- 
ditably on the whole, and without hindrance or prejudice to 
one another. First, they are institntions which provide a 
general education of the best type ; secondly, they are 
the schools in which our young men are trauied and 
fitted for the public professions ; thirdly, they are nur- 
series for future teachers : fourthly and finally, they are 
learned liodies devoted to the extension of knowledge by 
means of practical reseai'ch anJ literary activity. The 
German universities give practical proof that these pur- 
poses, frequently declared to be incompatible even by 
professors, can not only very well exist side by side, but 
are of advantage one to the other. The scholar, for in- 
stance, who is distinguished as an investigator and skUfui 
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worker, usually has the best success as a teacher. For just 
as no man can preserve knowledge who is not in a position 
to add to it, so no man is capable of teaching in a truly 
scientific manner save him who continues his researches, and 
is not satisfied with merely collecting or digesting materials 
supplied by others. 

Wer in der Weltgeschichte lebt, 

W'er in die Zeiten schaut iind strebt, 

Nur der ist werth, zii sprecheu und zu dichten. 

Does not this saying of Goethe's mean that it is by the 
historic sense that a man is set apart to be a priest of 
learning and a teacher of youth ? In order to make my 
idea properly intelligible, I give the names of four Ger- 
mans belonging to recent times who, in my estimation, 
are the heroes and representatives of the historic sense 
These are Xiehuhr, Alexander von Humboldt^ Jacob Grimms 
and Karl liitier. 

Niebuhr's brilliant power of combination, historic acute- 
ness, and creative fancy, enabled him to penetrate through 
the veil that Livy had thrown over Koman history, and 
to reconstruct it, thus opening up a way for the future use 
of that gift of just insight which has since i3roduced such 
great results, and has made it possible to distinguish accu- 
rately between events as they are reflected in the troubled 
mind of the historian and as they really were. 

Again, 1 class Humboldt among the typical examples of 
the German historic sense, not only on account of his suc- 
cessful historical researches, but because he carried the 
same method that he employed in history into his treat- 
ment of natural science, namely, the acute observation of 
facts ; the collection and classification of all discoverable 
details in order to focus them upon the subject ; the in- 
vestigation of the moral or i)hysical laws which connect 
them ; the recognition of unity amid diversity, and of 
diversity in unity. Thus in Humboldt the consideration 
of history was always joined with the observation of nature, 
and the one was assisted by the other. 
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By a similar combination of qualities Ititter became the 
creator of fjeograpliical science. It was he who first 
pointed out the intimate relations between geo^-aphy, 
ethnography, and history, hitherto treated as parallel but 
separate studies. This he effected by investigating and 
proving the influence exercised ui)on mankind and the 
history of nations by i)hysical environment. 

Finallv, we admire in Jacob Grimm the historic sense 
carried to the highest perfection in the power of grasping 
the most hidden springs of German character as shown in 
langu«age, customs, legends, myths, and history, and of 
sparing no pains in order to set the character before us in 
its objective reality. 

But the creative power of our German historic sense 
(that mighty impulse to master every subject, and to 
account for all things by learning the inherent laws of 
their nature) is better seen in the condition of the various 
sciences as now taught in our schools, and by our literature, 
than in single characters. 

In the first place, the German historic sense finds abun- 
dant scope in Theology, which, for the very reason that 
Christianity is a fact, and an historical fact, bears a 
l)re-emhiently historical character and requires to be in- 
vestigated and interpreted accordingly. Germany has 
consequently become the classic land of Theology, and out 
of her stores other nations, such as England and America, 
draw authority and materials for their theological re- 
searches and controversies. 

In the Science of Law, the historic school founded by 
Hugo and Savigny has evoked the sense we speak of, and 
has led to the establishment of the princii)le that law is not 
a product of legislative despotism, but is a side of national 
life, the outcome of the innate tendencies of a people and 
of its past history. Moreover, the conii)rehension of law 
without a knowledge of the actual conditions out of which 
it has grown, or to which it refers, is an impossibility. 
Just as the Roman school, in opposition to the old dogma- 
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tism, established the fashion of treating Roman law as the 
outcome of a long period of historical development, so, 
thanks to the same historic sense, there arose in the Teu- 
tonic historical school a justifiable reaction against the 
absolute and exclusive supremacy of Eoman law, wdth the 
result that, after three centuries of neglect and contempt, 
German law, with its increased respect for personality and 
for real freedom, and its more Christian views of life, once 
more rose into deserved esteem, in spite of many discre- 
pancies, due to difference of race. The two schools have 
in course of time been reconciled, on the ground that 
certain parts of Eoman law have passed by common con- 
sent into German law, and that the real law of the German 
nation consists in a combination and revision of the two 
elements Koman and Teutonic. Out of this reconciliation 
comparative jurisprudence has sprung, the science of com- 
parative international law, which elucidates for each nation 
its own national law by the study of that of foreign comi- 
tries, and shows that each is a member of one compre- 
hensive organic S3^stem. If the beautiful definition given 
of law by the Romans — viz., that it is * the science of right 
and wrong, the knowledge of things divine and human ' — is 
borne in mind, it will be more and more clearly recog- 
nised that all human law is primarily founded ui)on Divine 
justice, and tliat, as it is thus connected by close sisterly 
ties with theology and moral philosophy, it cannot afford 
to dispense with their help. 

In the region of Political Science^ a complete faculty 
has 6i)rung up in our own day, and lays claim to equal 
importance with that of civil law, whilst in certain 
branches, notably those concerned with the rights of go- 
vernment and of the people, they run together. This com- 
bination of politics, statistics, constitutional law, criminal 
law, and political economy in one complex whole, only to 
be described by the generic name of * political science/ has 
appeared to foreigners in the light of a strange and em- 
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pbaticallj Gfnnjvn pocnliarity,' just because here again 
we see a triuin|)h of oiir liiatorie seuse. which aims at 
accounting for the constitution of the ytate, not by a priori 
reanaiiH. bat in accordance with the historic and economic 
conditions peculiar to each people, and with this view 
insists thut every condition and manifestation of political 
life is a legitimate subject for scicntitic treatmefit. Heiice 
political science will come more and more to be treated 
in our schonls as the philoeophy of jKilitical history, 
which draws general conclusions from the sum of his- 
torical events and phenomena, and from a mass of 
historical examples, while it never loses sight of the wide 
diversity both between nations and times. It is through 
the historic method as applied by German prnfesHorB like 
RoBcher, Knies, and Kautz to political economy that that 
science aluo is in process of being freed from the dominion 
of one-sided systems, and from mistaken endeavours to set 
up conclusions drawn from philosophical premises, or from 
an insuthcient observation of facts, aa general truths. That 
such an erudite work as Roscher'e, teeming with historical 
references, invariably to the point, and never introduced 
for the sake of mere ost«ntation. should be the result of 
labours carried on at a German university, a work that 
could he written neither in England nor in France, but 
only in Germany, is a fact which redounds to the honour 
of our schools. 

In Medicine also we owe it to German professors that 
the need of historical research has been thoroughly recog- 
nised. The work of Kurt Sprengel was a new departure, 
and an early result of the new metho<l. Since its appear- 
ance, the history of medical science has l>eeii elaborated in 
many works, and the seijuence and internal connexion of 
different systems and methods explained. These works 
' Blnnqui, in hin HiaUnre de VEconomie Foliliqiic. diisrribes Hub as a 
ttnilanct d rnrahir le dofiaine ilu publu^isU. yet M thv ioiae Ume be 
Aolinowlti'1^3 thai the Oemiun method has. Ibrough theiQUueiiceof German 
literalliru upon pohticul noiencc. become alnioet umversal in Europe. 
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have derived their chief value from the discovery that 
historical pathology and historical therapeutics, the history 
of disease and of the arfc of healing, can only be properly 
presented to the world when drawn from the history of 
human culture as a whole. This has been done for us by 
the valuable works of Leupoldt, Hecker, Hiiser, and others. 

Turning from sciences that cover the whole field of 
human life to glance at one department, that of Philohcfy^ 
I maintain, without any disparagement of the achieve- 
ments of English or French writers, that it is chiefly the 
historic sense of the Germans that has given to the study 
of philology an extent and importance formerly unthought 
of, although even at the worst of times Germany could 
boast of a few able philologists in her universities. Yet it 
is only since the end of the last century — since Heyne — 
that philology has reached the level of a science that in- 
vestigates the whole of the labours and productions of 
classical times, and includes them in one magnificent 
system, of which F. A. Wolf first conceived the plan. In 
the great encyclopaedia begun by Pauly we have a monu- 
ment of German industry in the matter of philology such 
as no other country possesses, and such as no other science 
can show. 

* The interest formerly taken in Philosophy has given 
place to that now taken in history.* We are compelled to 
acknowledge the truth of this recently expressed opinion. 
Systems that were the outcome of the constructive method, 
and were so abundant in Germany for thirty years, have 
fallen to pieces, and their schools have passed away. The 
assertion made not long ago by a very numerous and 
dominant philosophical' party, that the coping stone had 
been put to philosophy by Hegel's system, now provokes a 
smile. The presumption that any one system could pre- 
tend to such a position would be met with derision, or at 
least with increduhty and distrust. This has scared away 
numbers of our students from the study of philosophy ; it 
ought rather to incite them to seek out what is still wane- 
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ing to complete the sequence of succesBive eystema from 
the Ionic school dowu to that of He^el, and ihu»9 to study 
the history of philosophy. Men have been slow to per- 
ceive that nhere there is no history of philosophy, tliere 
call be no true philosophy. The constructive pbtlosophers, 
indeed, felt the necessity of accounting for history, but they 
did so by selecting what they wanted and disguising or 
BUppressing, often misinterpreting and disfiguring, what- 
ever did not suit their purpose. Meanwhile, after the 
appearance uf many unsuccessful books, a marked im- 
provement in the historical treatment of this wide subject 
has Bet in, and we may hojie to see the history of philo- 
sophy take a littiug position in our universities, and main- 
tain a prominent place amongst the studies essential to a 
liberal and scholarly education. 

In the department of Unii-ermil History our schools 

I Are pursuing a double aim ; firet, that of adding to the 

material by drawing upon all existing sources of informa- 

I tion and discovering new ones, and by testing and purifying 

tliese original sources by means of the strictest examina- 

I "tion and comparison ; secondly, that of mastering the facts 

I thua ascertained, and of combining them into an harmonious 

whole, purified and rchned by much thought and study. 

GeiMjrajihij, in the ni-w form which von Humboldt and 

I Sitter gave to it by pointing out the relations between the 

nrth and its inhabitants, and by drawing attention to the 

I intluence of gf^ographical situation upon the life and destiny 

(.■of nations, has become a welcome handmaid to historical 

jcseatch. 

ComjMratice Philoloin/, wliieh treats languages as the 
Irjnost ancient records of mankind, lias reached important 
I conclusions as to the genealogical relationship of races, and 
Ejiromises us still grtater results. And as knowledge, not 
B4Hily of events and facts themselves, but also of their condi- 
Itions, is important, nay indispensable, to the right under- 
[ standing of history, a wide tield in the latter direction has 
L laeen opened up by German research into the history of 
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civilization. Owing, however, to the great diflBculty of sift- 
ing and classifying the enormous mass of material col- 
lected, we are as yet only at the very beginnings of the work. 

One branch of the history of culture, the history of 
literature, has been raised by German industry into being 
no longer a mere history of books, but a history of the 
ideas that produce books, and of the forms in which these 
ideas take shape. 

Such being the foundation, we shall doubtless in the 
future possess a genuine philosophy of history, and Germans, 
beginning with Frederick Schlegel, Steffens, and Gorres, 
have already made some progress towards the attainment 
of this end. U will be one of the noblest fruits of the 
growth of learning in our schools. The mistaken method 
adopted by Fichte and continued by Hegel is now exploded 
and set aside ; its object was to compress the whole wide 
contents of history into a narrow inflexible scheme, and, by 
means of a purely mechanical and logical construction, to 
put rigid necessity in the place of the personal freedom 
that pervades all true history, and thus to reduce the 
Uving purport of history to mere modifications of thought.. 
The time will come when the i)hilo8ophy of history — the 
hardest won, but possibly the most precious, result of 
academic scholarship — will have to face the great task 
of proving that the forces that govern and fashion uni- 
versal history are spiritual forces, viz. ideas ; it will have 
to trace the forms and workings of these ideas through all 
times and changes, and so bring more fully to light the all- 
pervading plan of Divine Government which alone can 
make history comprehensible. 

We must not here omii to mention a new feature of the 
work peculiar to the present day, and formerly unheard of. 
Since the beginning of this century a new power, growing 
rapidly to giant strength and proportions, has sprung up — 
the power, namely, of the newspaper press, which combines 
two modes of operation, the one immediate and instanta- 
neous, the other slow, like the action of water dropping on 
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I stone. The daily papers have Irecome a necessity bo im- 
I perfttivo that it can only le cnmimred to our physical wants. 
Every passion, every momentary ilehision, every national 
or controversial prejudice, is re-echoed by these organs a 
thousand times a day. The half-educated opinions incul- 
cated hy them flow in such a poweifiil stream that genuine 
learning has urgent need of strong defences and bulwarks 
to resist the impetuous current. In other countries, as in 
England, France, and Italy, this [wwer has become, I may 
well say, boundless and irresistible. In Germany it is mo- 
derated, as regards questions of scholarship, by respect for 
the universities and by their influence. Public opinion still 
upholds them as the highest tribunal of the nation in matters 
of intellect. As the guardians of learned traditions, as the 
seat of tliouglitful and methodical research, they possess 
and exercise the function of curbing and correcting public 
opinion, and of directing it, though slowly, into the right 
path. Thanks to the universities, there now exists a second 
new force among us, side by side with that of the daily press, 
in the shape of numerous scientific and critical reviews, 
chiefly written by university men. Their influence works 
less speedily, but is certainly more lasting ; the weighty 
utterances of the scholar eventually turn the scale against 
the light coin of evanescent newspaper opinion. 

Our universities continue to enjoy the confidence of the 
nation. Open and emphatic testimony was afforded to this 
feeling of confidence in the year 1848, when no fewer than 
118 professors found a place in the great assembly chosen to 
guidethe destinies of Germany, and elected for the first time 
in our country's history hy the suffrages of the whole nation. 
It is true that this confidence was not justified. The 
exhaustive way in which rights and princi])le8 were discussed 
was a sacrifice of the precious interval of time during which 
the fate of Germany might have been peaceably settled, 
and the last war of 1870 avoided. Neither learned bodies nor 
their members are called upon or nru wtil fitted to throw 
themselves into the tumults and uiCrigues of party politics, 
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and whenever this happens, or where even against their 
will they are drawn into polities, they are sure to fail. 

But since the world is moved and the history of man- 
kind ultimately decided by great ideas rather than by 
material interests and by the passions of men, our schools 
will continue as before to fulfil their task, and to justify 
our confidence in their ability to do so. Now, as ever, 
whilst the German people continues in a state of vigorous 
development, they will mediate between the past and pre- 
sent life of the people ; they will aid them now to choose 
the right path ; they will point out the best means of re- 
conciling the conflicting elements that arise ; in all times 
they will help the nation to prepare for the future. 

And now, I ask the students to whom I speak, Is there 
any other lesson to be drawn from the story of the growth 
of our universities than this : that to w^hatever faculty you 
belong, the welfare and blessing of your university life 
chiefly depends on the acquisition and cultivation of the 
historic sense ? Of this I have already mentioned the most 
splendid examples. We professors not only give, but re- 
ceive. We receive from you that invigorating force that 
impels us forward and renews our energies to grapple 
with our yearly course of lectures, rousing us to pour fresh 
animation into our subjects, and to endeavour to improve 
their form, while we neglect no opportunity of enriching 
them by the addition of new matter. We come before you, 
indeed, with the teacher's authority, but we heartily desire 
and endeavour to enable you, in the prosecution of your 
studies, to dispense more and more with our authority, to 
stand on your own feet, so that our teaching, received at 
first on trust and by faith, may become your own by the 
testimony of personal investigation and proof. 

Not everything that is set before you in our lectures will 
prove the pure gold of absolute truth ; far from this, it is 
inevitable that errors and half-truths will sometimes creep 
into our teaching. We professors, who have devoted our 
lives to the pursuit of learning, readily admit that all life is 
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a strugfilo. not only against the f rrors of others. I<nl flgamst 
our own, which have often become iimr to us. It in impos- 
6ible, indeed, to discover new tnith (new at least to oiir- 
selvea) witliout having had firet to overcome the error that 
Btood in its jilftci'. No true progress, no real seholarehip, 
can bii imagined which does not involve continnal rectifica- 
tion of faulty conceptions, and expiilsion of false rnep. 
If ever we renounce the daily intellectual effort of esamin- 
ina and correcting our opinions, or refit on our Iiardly won 
iBurels, fresh deUisions are euro to creep into our minds, 
engendered liy selfish motives hidden even from onrsclves, 
or by indolence, and the too hasty adoption of other people's 
theories. Do not then, my friends, rely too implicitly upon 
your master's words, even while committing voiirBelves to 
his guidance, and rest fisHUfd that the chief gain of your 
nnivereity education consists not so nuich in assimilating a 
certain nnmher of facts and truths as in awakening and 
cultivating those mental powers which fit yon to overcome 
the errors that niny spring up from without or from within, 
and to discover truth by the independent exercise of yonr 
ovni understanding. If in your academical career you have 
won this costly prize, then even the errors you may have 
imhilieil will turn to your advantage, because the effort to 
discover, combat, and subdue these errors will strengthen 
your mind and powers of perception, and will be to you a 
most wholesome mental training, eo that you will come 
forth from the struggle strengthened and enriched by expe- 
rience. 

On this solemn occasion I feel bound to make use of an 
opportunity, never to return in my life, of addressing a few 
words to the theological students. The science you have 
chosen for your stndy claims not only to be that up to which 
all others lead, but to be at once the indispensable founda- 
tion and the keystone of them all. Yet theology herself 
can prove her right to such sovereignty only by knowing 
how to avail herself of the services of her sister sciences, 
and by being wide and unprejudiced and self-reliant enough 
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to assimilate and make her own all the genuine refined 
metal that issues from our different faculties, to cull the 
best fruits from all branches of the great tree of knowledge, 
and to turn her gains to the best advantage. Woe to 
theology and woe to her disciples if, like a nervous woman, 
she shun the keen air of criticism, and if she — or rather, 
not she, but her theologians — reject every unpalatable fact 
in history as though it were a food too coarse for her deli- 
cate constitution ! To theology it is of vital importance 
that her students should maintain, in the greatest purity, 
that historic sense which is preserved by the frank recognition 
in others of all good gifts and qualities wherever they may 
be found, and by turning to profit all the truths brought 
to light by other departments of science. TivaaOs TpairB^lrai 
SoKifjLoiy * be good bankers,' said Christ to His disciples, ac- 
cording to an old tradition. Let us, then, practise the art 
of distinguishing true from false coin in the realm of intel- 
lect, whole truths from half truths, whole errors from half 
errors ; of discovering and sifting out of each one-sided or 
false statement the grain of truth that is in it. Far better 
this than the sweeping or superficial condemnation of whole 
branches of knowledge, as though they were inspired by the 
powers of evil. 

I apprehend no danger from such an enlargement of 
your circle of vision. Any theory that would dethrone the 
li\ing and personal God of conscience and of religion, to 
set in His place the abstractions of pantheism, you will set 
aside if merely on account of its internal contradictions. 
In the same way, any system which openly denies free will 
to man, or necessarily leads up to such a denial, will have 
no effect on your minds, first because this freedom is too 
deeply rooted in your inner consciousness, and secondly 
because, even if ingenious reasonings should momentarily 
succeed in obscuring the inborn certainty of our freedom 
of choice, the consciousness of strife between our under- 
standing and our will must soon restore it triumphantly in 
our minds. Least of all will you be tempted to let 
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materialism attract you, and persuade you that man is but 
a finely organized monkey, and thought but a secretion of 
the brain. 

Let me recommend to you as a motto : Theologus sum, 
nihil divini a vie alienum imto. Nothing divine, therefore 
nothing that is true (for all truth springs originally from 
God), ought to be strange to us. All that is requisite ia 
to be in possession of the right magnet, which invari- 
ably attracts truth from the covering that surrounds it, 
and draws it towards itself. It was thus that of old the 
great men of the Alexandrian school understood their task 
in the face of Greek philosophy and of natural science* 
Our task is, indeed, far more laborious than theirs was, 
owing to the daily increasing mass of material before us. 
The whole history of mankind in all its branches — philo- 
logy, archaeology, anthropology, the comparative history of 
religious beliefs, legal science, and philosophy with its his- 
tory — all come before you with the demand for intellectual 
mastery. You are, as it were, in a Mohammed's paradise, 
where the first tree calls to the believer on his entrance, 
* Pluck my fruit, for it is sweet.' But at once another 
calls, * Come hither, for mine is better.' The isolated 
student, even with the greatest thirst for knowledge, must 
sink under the weight of the giant task. But what to him 
would be impossible will be accomplished — at least, to a 
great degree — by the united efforts and labours of many 
others like himself. 

About two centuries ago a famous Italian closed his life 
with this wish on behalf of his own republic : * Esto per- 
petua.* I will close my lecture by uttering the same wish 
for the republic of letters, to which I have belonged for 
forty years : *Esto perpetua.' 
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II 

FOUNDERS OF RELIGIONS' 

Wb are assembled here to-day to greet our beloved and 
gracious king and master with every good wish upon his 
entrance upon another year of his life, and to thank him 
heartily and joyfully for all the benefits that we enjoy 
through him and under his rule. We rejoice in the con- 
sciousness that the eye of the king rests on us with favour, 
and that he sees in this institution a society which, by 
furthering to the utmost its appointed work — the advance- 
ment of learning and research — strives to minister to the 
general welfare. For what else ought we to desire to be 
than the appointed guardians and servants of that high 
and holy fellowship which the Christian daily proclaims 
and yearns for when he prays * Thy kingdom come ' — the 
kingdom of the truth that maketh free ? 

I have thought it right on this day, dedicated to the 
king, to choose a royal subject for my theme. I venture 
to call it so not merely because it is a subject on which the 
rulers of the earth, more than other mortals, have occasion 
to reflect much and often, but also because founders of 
reUgions, like kings, or even in a greater degree, stand on a 
higher level than the rest of mankind. Dominion over the 
souls of their adherents has not seldom given them power 
over their bodies also, and just as the office of prophet has 
not infrequently led to that of king, so kings have sometimes 

* [Lecture delivered in the Boyal Academy of Munich, July 25, 1883, 
in honour of the king's birthday.] 
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felt the inclination and calling to become religiouB teachers 
and to found a new or purified church. 

No jieople has ever created a religion, or received a 
religion, as a complete system, either at a given moment, 
or by gradual evolution. Families, growing into tribes, 
vhilst still living peacefully together, and before a multi- 
plicity of nations had arisen, already possessed religiouB 
beliefs. In short, religion is as old as humanity. The hrst 
beginning of religious development is and must remain, 
like the whole of the primitive history of mankind, a secret. 
The question of the existence of atheistic peoples has 
very recently been warmly and thoroughly discuseed, and 
the assertion of Sir John Lubbock ' that numbers of tribes 
exist, amongst nliom travellers and missionaries have been 
unable to detect a trace of religion, has been triumphantly 
disproved by Tylor, Quatrefages, Peschel, J, Huber, Ger- 
land, Roskoff, and others. It has been proved that igno- 
rance of the language, unsuitable questions, or the aversion 
of the savage to express himself in the presence of 
strangers, have been the cause of this error. But a second 
assertion of Lubbock's has proved equally mitenable, al- 
though in this case he has such men as Tylor and Waitz 
upon his side. He assumes that amongst the rudest 
peoples religion is totally independent of morality, their 
religious conceptions and usages having no influence 
upon their ethical ideas. This is not the case ; on the con- 
trary, some connexion between the one and the other, 
though latent, is never wanting; although in numberless 
cases it may be only evil in its effects, making that appear 
as a religious duty which man otherwise recognises as a 
crime. 

On the comparative antiquity of different religions 
nothing can be said with historical certainty. We can only 
hope that the youthful science of comparative philology 
has some future disclosures in store for us. 

That religion has in all cases begun with the coarsest 
■ Lobbock, Die vorgtachichtltche Zeil, Oemuu b; Pawow, I8T1, i. 337 ft. 
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and most degraded forms of fetichism, and has gradually, 
through manifold forms of polytheism, worked itself up- 
wards to a purified monotheism, is contrary to all the evi- 
dence of history. For in the first place the most refined 
forms of religion are so radically different from each other, 
and stand frequently in such striking opposition, that it is 
impossible for us to assume for them any common principle 
of development, guiding and shaping their growth by its 
influence, either formerly or now. Secondly, two opposing 
currents show themselves in the history of religions ; one 
which advances from lower to higher and nobler types, and 
becomes more and more spiritualised and purified; the 
other and more common example which becomes more and 
more corrupt, and sinks from faith into superstition as 
religious conceptions are gradually obscured and degraded. 

Further, we submit that no founder of a religion has 
ever encountered a people or society who in naive simphcity 
would allow themselves to be moved by his preaching if it 
contained an entuely new and strange revelation. Nobody, 
indeed, has ever undertaken simply to set aside or eradicate 
the received religion, and to substitute a totally new one 
in its place. The old religion has always been taken as a 
foundation in every attempt to win new disciples. A re- 
ligion professing to be altogether original, and having no 
connexion with former beliefs, would be unintelligible and 
barren of results. And should any one allege to the con- 
trary, that relations have been formed between Christian 
missionaries and the most degraded heathen tribes without 
any spiritual connexion of the sort, we reply that in such 
instances conversions have been won at first by force of 
superior intellect and education, and that the intelligent 
reception of what has been taught can only follow in course 
of time, when the forms and ceremonies of the new religion 
have become part of daily life. 

But the term * founders of religions ' calls, to begin with, 
for closer definition and limitation. Is every founder of 
a sect to be regarded as the founder of a religion ? How 
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ia a religion (by whicli 1 now mean a rcligioua society or 
church maiiitainhig its own peculiar characteriaticB in<le- 
peudently of all others) related to a sect ? The use of the 
terms ia undefined and arbitrary. With- many the difference 
ie merely quantitiitive: a church is a larger and therefore 
more t-steemed aasociation ; a sect is smaller, and con«e- 
queutly dcHpieed. Or else a irhurcli ia a commimity recog- 
nisad and privileged by the state — that is to say, an esta- 
blished church ; whilst a sect is merely tolerated, or at any 
rate legally inferior. But this poUtical delinition of the 
difference is nowadays altogether accidental and out of date, 
for, as it hae been said, in the United States the distinction 
between church and sect no longer exists. Let us, therefore, 
say once for all tbat a particular rehgion or church exists 
wherever a denomination distinguished from others by 
essential features and having corresponding forms of wor- 
ship is to be found ; whereas a sect is formed when a select 
minority withdraws from the larger association, in order 
to realise tbat ideal of religious fellowship which is not 
attainable within it ; or, again, when mere discontent with 
subordinate points of doctrine or discipline leads to a sepa- 
ration from the lurger communion. Htill, there is always 
the possibility that what at first was only a sect may, in 
coarse of time, under new iuduences and by the uitroduc- 
tion of important peculiarities of doctrine, develop into a 
new religion. 

Looking back over the three thousand years which com- 
prehend the province of rebgious history, we come across 
many abortive attempts, and many organizations extin- 
guished after short duration, or suppressed by force ; re- 
ligions, too, which stood the test of many centuries, and 
yet have disappeared with the nations that adhered to them. 
We shall meet with three dominant rehgions of very unequal 
age, still outwardly holding undiminished possession of the 
eoimtries and peoples which acknowledged their sway. Of 
, these three religions, the oldest still shelters m her bosom 
[ a third of mankind ; the two others have tbemsetves lieen 
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subdivided into a number of other communities, which 
claim the rank and importance of independent religions. 
We feel as though we were wandering over a vast plain 
covered with ruins and gravestones, and discover among 
them a few palaces, besides a considerable number of less 
important dwellings. 

A glance at the past enables us to recognise certain 
periods when the desire for new forms of religion, the 
power to create them, and the disposition to receive them, 
were remarkably strong. One such time was from the 
end of the first to the close of the second century of the 
Christian era, when the decay of heathenism caused that 
fermentation in men's minds which helped to produce 
numerous forms of gnosticism and eclectic religions. A 
similar movement took strong hold of men's minds at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, in the form of an im- 
petuous struggle for freedom, for release from the fetters 
imposed by the powers previously dominant in every de- 
partment of life, and m particular in that of faith and 
worship ; and this movement, Uke a swollen stream, broke 
irresistibly over every obstacle and barrier that opposed its 
progress. 

In Asia also, at the end of the same century, in the 
time of the Emperor Akbar, there arose an impulse to 
found new religions and win proselytes to them. As in 
the times of the Roman empire, out of the contact of the 
old paganism with new idolatries imported from the East, 
together with philosophical systems, and with Christianity 
and Judaism, a fermentation, fruitful in sects and religions, 
had been set up, so now from the friction between Islamism, 
Parseeism, Buddhism, Christianity, and Brahmanism with 
its schools and oflfshoots, a like movement was produced, 
which led equally to the formation of eclectic religions and 
a similar intellectual agitation. Yet all those rehgions, or 
experimental religious systems, have entirely disappeared ; 
only one, that of the Sikhs, has maintained itself, chiefly 
through its hatred of Mohammedanism. 
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All religion rests upon authority, and this authority 
mast be positive, historical, and derived from a source 
lying beyond the range of the individual consciousness. 
It is only at a very low stage of civilisation — jiossibly that 
of fetichism— that men content themselveu with the simple 
conclusion, ' As onr fathers believed and acted, so also do 
we.' Every one in a civilised community must go back to 
the first link in the chain of racial descent, and ask — How 
did our religion arise ? Who first prescribed its forms of 
worship and sacrifice, of prayer and penance ? 

No people has traced the origm of its religion back to 
a purely human founder ; it was the gods themselves who 
first revealed themselves to men, through their sons, the 
ancestors of the nations ; the first generation of men lived 
in familiar intercourse with the gods ; their first kings were 
gods, or heroes sprung from the gods ; their first laws 
and social organisations, togetlier with theii- first forms of 
worship, were din^o ordinances. Amongst the Indians. 
Manu, the creator of the universe, is also the author of 

' their book of laws. The Germans sang in their poems the 
praises of their god Thuisko, who was brought forth by 
the earth, and of his son Mannus, as the ancestors of 
their nation. In Egypt it was the first king, Menes — like 
other most ancient kings, also a god — who instituted sacri- 
ijcea, taught veneration for the gods, and gave the first 
ws. 
So it happened that when real human founders of 
religions arose, they invariably found some kind of wor- 
ship of the gods existing. They were not inventors of a 

[ religion, but reformers. Such were Zoroaster, Buddha, 

I Confucius. 

Confucius, with whose history we are heat acquainted, 

refused by Plath the dignity and importance of 

a religious fouuder. He certainly founded nothing new ; 

his aim was only to raise the moral condition of the 

Chinese from degradation to fresh prosperity ; and he was 

Q the principal collector and preserver of the old tradi- 
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tions. In truth, he concerned himself less about religion 
than about other matters, and his utterances regarding it 
were made with reserve ; but he nevertheless believed him- 
self to have received a divine mission, and insisted upon 
the conscientious veneration of souls and spirits. For 
2,400 years his precepts have maintained an unlimited 
sway over a nation whose idol he is ; innumerable temples 
have been erected to him ; and the emperor himself, in the 
character of high-priest, offers libations to him. 

Zoroaster, on the contrary, was a genuine prophet, and 
the preacher of a remarkably pure system of religion, 
opposed to polytheism ; but the accounts of his hfe are 
legendary, and it is only with some degree of probability 
that he may be said to have lived in Bactria 1,500 years 
before Christ. 

It may still more properly be said of Buddha that in a 
true sense he was the founder of a new religion, in which 
his own personality, his mission, and exalted endowments 
form the central point of doctrine. But the story of his 
life is obscured and disfigured by a mass of the most 
extravagant legends that human fancy has ever invented ; 
and investigators of this subject, such as Emil Senart, 
James Darmesteter, Heinrich Kern, are at present engaged 
either in labouring to exclude him from history as a mere 
sun-myth, or, with more reason and success, in sifting the 
genuine facts of his life from the mass of fables and ex- 
aggerations that surrounds them. In spite of all, the story 
of his life — partly real, partly fictitious — has been beyond 
all others extensive in its effect upon mankind, since two- 
thirds of the human race reverence in him the sublimest 
pattern of all virtue and wisdom. 

Many elements must combine to ensure the success of 
a newly founded religion. The founder must possess a iirm 
beUef in his own mission, and also the gift of awakening in 
his hearers a disposition of mind in sympathy with his 
own, and of kindling in others the same enthusiasm that 
animates himself. Yet more, as a genuine son of his time 
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and people, be tnuBt pledge himself to satisfy one at least 
of many pressing neods. Ee must appear at the right 
moment, amongst men who, perplexed by the past, wearied 
with the prevailing corruption or ignorance, and ttirmented 
with a sense of spiritual void, or tortured by doubts, are 
looking earnestly for the advent of some herald of better 
thlngB, some spiritual guide to lead them. But besides all 
this, there is a power in religion that triumphantly breaks 
down every obstacle and subdues the souls of men, so that 
like Goethe's Iphigenia they feel most free when rendering 
obedience, and are raised to a higher life through the faith 
that IB in them. 

Peschel, and Schaeffle* following him, have started a 
theory in connexion with the origin of MohanimedaniBm — 
viz. that there is for the fouinlijrs of rehgiona a special 
zone, which, owing to its geographical characteristics, has 
been peculiarly favourable to the rise and development of 
^ the different historical religions. This zone of the mono* 
■ tbeistic religions comprises the desert between 20° and 
flS" N. lat. There a pure air and wide horizon, with a 
perpfctuaUy clear sky and a scant and simple supply of 
Nature's gifts, nurture a contemplative habit of mind, 
whilst the prolonged fasts of a lonely shepherd's life beget 
a religious enthusiafm fed by the sense of immediate 
neamesB to God. 

It is true that the region indicated, if extended some- 
what further into the interior of Asia, has been remarkable 
as the home of many prophets — taking the word in its 
Moslem sense as signifying a divinely appointed founder 
or reformer of religion, Mohammed being pre-eminently 
the Prophet. The same writers would have us believe that 
a series or succession of prophets, who have arisen at 
periodical intervals, extends through the whole course of 
universal history. Ibn-Khaidun, in his remarkable and 
instructive • Prolegomena,' gives us in a few touches a kind 
of natural history of the prophetic oFRce. According to 

• SahnetHe, Dau und Lebendet »ocialen KarptTS (VubiDB'n),lS^9,iv. U 
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him, prophets are the chosen instruments of God, the 
mediators between God and man. They receive their 
revelations sometimes suddenly and without previous train- 
ing, sometimes after going through a season of preparation. 
At the moment of the divine communication, which usually 
takes place through the medium of an angel, they are 
rapt in ecstasy, withdrawn from the outer world ; only a 
gentle sigh or gasp is heard. They appear to be insen- 
sible, but in reaUty are only absorbed in the spiritual 
world that surrounds them. In this condition their per- 
ceptions differ totally from those of other men, though 
afterwards they are again subject to ordinary human con- 
ditions. They hear the muffled sound of words and under- 
stand their sense ; they see the form of the divine mes- 
senger; the ecstasy passes over, but the mind of the 
Prophet retains the remembrance of the revelation.* 

This brings us to a subject in which the obscurity of the 
phenomena is combined with the attested certainty of his- 
torical facts', to take cognisance of which is indispensable 
for the comprehension of religious history — I mean that of 
tbe condition of rapture or ecstasy, with the hallucina- 
tions and visions attending it. If only to save men who 
are amongst the heroes and pioneers of the world's history 
from the vulgar accusation of lying, deceit, and hypocrisy so 
often brought against them, I must touch upon this subject. 

I will take Mohammed in the first place. He was, 
to use Ibn Khaldun's expression, predisposed to become a 
prophet. After living for a long time alone m a cave, he 
was visited with illuminating dreams and frightful visions, 
which alternately delighted and tortured him to such an 
extent as to make him fear that he was possessed. He was 
seized with a malady resembling epilepsy, and at times he 
fell senseless like a drunkard, with reddened face and 
foaming mouth, uttermg incoherent cries. The hallucina- 
tions which then presented themselves to his sight and 

* * Prolcgom^nes d'Ibn-Khaldoun,' in the Notices et Extraits dcs Manus- 
critspubl. i)ar Vhuiiiut dc France, tome 10, 1802, p. 184 et 235. 
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beai'iug nBsnmed the eliape of heavenly visions and rerela- 
tions. His nlihurreiice of the idolatry of the Arabs; all 
that in silt-nt s<ilitudo and faetiug he had thought out 
respecting God, and bis countrymen as sons of Abraham, 
and their rehRious eallin^ : all that he had appropriated aa 
trne out of Judaism and Christianity, came before him as a 
message from heaven and confirmed his missiou to pro- 
claim it. He had long seen hia people, the heredilaiy 
guardians of the true faith, smdv into a state of barharis^m 
and disunion ; the abominations of idolatry that be wit- 
nessed around bim roused his indignation, as did the cease- 
less feuds amongst the tribes, who ought to have been united 
by the brotherly bond of common descent from Abraham. 

Arabia stood in need of a deliverer and reformer hi reli- 
gion no less than in its political and social life ; and naturally 
the next step was to believe himself called to tliis work. 
Forthwith an excited fancy created the form of the angel and 
the sound of words, which he believed to be uttered by the 
heavenly messenger, but which, in reahty, were only the ex- 
pression of his own thoughts. To him they were a, heavenly 
revelation ; and this hrm belief, which accompanied him to 
the end of bis life, gave him the endurance, the confidence, 
and the self-posseHsion required to transform a man of timid, 
undecided character into a wise statesman and a conquering 
general, to raise him to undisputed sway over a people who, 
beyond all others, had hitherto been reuiEirkable for their 
intractability and for the proud assertion of their inde- 
pendence. 

Klohammed did not always maintain the high moral 
standard which he had set up in the first days of his 
mission. He allowed himself more than once, as time 
went on, to stoop to falsehood and deceit, and was not 
ashamed to have recourse to various immoral means to 
secure his end. The belief by which such a man is pos- 
seHsed that he is divinely inspired, chosen fi'om amongst 
millions to be a special instrument in God's hand, is in 
itself, as the history of all religions proves, a dangerous 
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temptation ; it loosens on occasions the obligations of the 
moral law, sanctifies objectionable means, and conceals 
human avarice and passion under the cloak of di\'ine 
guidance, or permission, more particularly if, as is usually 
the case, the prophet is, or in the interests of his mission 
thinks he is bound to become, the ruler. 

More than ten centuries later the condition, during the 
last years of his life, of Swedenborg, the founder of a small 
yet still existing community, the Church of the New Jeru- 
salem, presents an instance of a visionary state of mind 
more enigmatical than that of the Arabian prophet, but 
one so fully attested that any suspicion of imposture is 
out of the question. Here is a man of powerful intellect, 
in full possession of his faculties, held in general esteem, 
of great learning, and deeply versed in natural science, 
who asserts that, transported into another world, he has 
been initiated by angels into the secrets of the universe 
and of the Bible, and proceeds to fill many volumes with 
the narrative of these revelations concerning nature, man- 
kind, and the spiritual world, combining the whole into 
an organised system as the divine order of the universe. 
For twenty years Swedenborg lived under the conviction 
that he was constantly holding intercourse with angels 
And with the spirits of departed worthies, and that he 
owed to them his knowledge of the visible and the invisible 
world. He died at an advanced age with this assurance 
on his lips. 

Even our sober-minded Germany has fostered in her 
bosom in the last, as well as in the present century, a 
number of so-called inspired communities, the members of 
which, after being first seized in their assemblies with 
violent convulsions and contortions of the body and limbs, 
received whilst in an unconscious condition of ecstasy 
communications or revelations, to which they afterwards 
gave utterance cither in a typical kind of speech or in 
short, broken sentences.* 

^ M. Oobel upon * Inspirations-Gemeinden/ in Herzog's Real-Encyklop. 
2 ed. vi. 7G4 fif. 
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It is a remarkable anrl very striking fact, recnrrcnt in 
almost all religions and chnrches, that trance or ocstoBy — 
that is to say a condition of emancipation from the bodily 
BPnsea, coupled with visions — is regarded on the one hand 
as the best way of becoming the suhjeut of divint- commu- 
nications and influences, and on the other as the higbest 
possible aim in life. 

The philosophers of the Alexandrian or Neo-Platonic 
soliool practically founded a new religion when seeking to 
restore the old paganism of Greece in an entirely new 
form. The highest aim of this religion — its supreme ex- 
cellence — was said to consist in a condition of ecstasy, as 
beuig that of thorough purification, or of fusion with the 
Deity, a beatific state only attainable through complete 
detachment from all external objects, and through the sup- 
pression of all personal thought and will and conscious- 
ness. I'lutiiius has described this condition, manifestly 
from his own experience. 

The Alexandrian Jew Philo, a contemporary of the 
Apostles, also availed himself of counsels received whilst in 
a etat* of ecstasy for the construction of the system of 
philosophy by which he sought to weld the Ifosaic rehgion 
into harmony with the theories of Greek philosophers, 
more especially with those of the Pythagorean and Stoic 
Bchoola, Here was abundant material for the formation of 
a new religion similar to those created soon afterwards by 
the founders of the Gnostic sects. But Philo's allegiance 
to his people and their faith was too strong for him to admit 
the thonght of such an undertaking, even if its accomplish- 
ment had not been precluded by the approaching rise of 
Christianity and the predominance of Pharisaic doctrine 
amongst the Jews which quickly followed it. Philo de- 
scribes the condition in which he often found himself whilst 
engaged in writing, as one in which, whilst thoughts flowed 
into him from above, he became so enraptured that he 
forgot all oulwar<I matters and everj-thiiig around him — 
nay, even himself. He seemed to lumself to be a passive 
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instrument in God's hand ; he declares this to be a mystery 
revealed only to especially favoured men. 

Meanwhile, in every age, in prehistoric times as well as 
in the present day, among many peoples, the systematic 
production of such states of ecstasy has been widely under- 
stood. The art of falling into a state of trance has been, 
and is still, frequently practised in the East. Thousands 
of years ago the Brahmins made use of the magic drink 
soma, as the Zoroastrians did of haoma. The eflfects were so 
enchanting that not only was this soma oflFered in sacrifice as 
the most costly gift, conveying strength even to the Deity, 
but even itself became an object of enthusiastic worship. 
Haschisch, opium or bhang, and similar strongly alcoholic 
drinks and preparations, have long been used in the East, 
and still continue to be used by the Moslem orders of monks 
and by the Sufis, as means for inducing a condition of 
religious ecstasy. 

But in such visions, and in the voices heard at such 
times, the substance of the communication is usually de- 
rived from subjective ideas latent in the mind of the 
recipient himself. Thoughts, wishes, presentiments, and 
hopes which lie hidden in his mind, and of which he him- 
self may be unconscious, suddenly assume shape and ex- 
pression, and penetrate his consciousness through the 
sense of sight or of hearing. These ideas present them- 
selves in the garb most suitable to the time, country, and 
point of view of the seer. All the heroes, angels, and 
spirits of the other world, with whom Swedenborg was in 
the habit of communing, were, after all, as Emerson aptly 
puts it, only Swedenborgians. It has been observed, also, 
that people mentally afflicted mistake their own thoughts 
for communications made to them by others. The seer 
himself has no criterion whereby to test such conditions 
and their relations to everyday life. The circle of his 
disciples is equally indiscriminating ; his inspired words 
kindle in the sensitive minds of his devoted followers un- 
questioning belief in him, while their own confident longings 
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liave already prepared and dispOBed them to receive the 
magic infliieiiL-e that flows from him. Thas the new re- 
ligion cornea into existence. 

In our own days the great Tae-ping rebellion in China, 
which shook the empire to its foundations and tliieatened 
to overthrow the dynasty by eleven years of civil war, first 
broke out in consequence of a series of nsions which its 
leader, a village schoolmaster named Hnng-sju-Tsuen, had 
ae«n for forty days during an illness brought on by over- 
study. In these visions he imagined himself to have re- 
ceived a commission from God to uproot idolatry (the 
worship of demons) in China, and to introduce a new 
religion — a mixture of Christianity with the old Chinese 
traditions. In one vision a sword was presented to him 
by God, and he and his followers explained this as a com- 
mand from Gnd to exterminate his adversaries. This was 
the commencement of a war, certainly the bloodiest that 
the nineteenth century has witnessed,*' in which the Im- 
perial Government was finally victorious only through the 
aid of the English and French, 

It was natural in the earlier periods of the world's 
history that kings should be founders of religions, but in 
the civilised states of the present day this would be im- 
possible. Passing over the Greeks, whose religions systems 
extend back into pre-historic times, we find the Iwlief 
current in Home that after the first foundation of the state, 
Numa Pomiiihus, the second king, a disciple of Pythagoras, 
organised the rehgion of the infant state. His reign of 
thirty-nine or forty-three years seems to have been entirely 
devoted to this object. But this royal high-priest is one of 
the mythical heroes so abundant in early Roman history. 
The Eomans really worshipped the same gods as the Latins 
and the Sabines, from whom they were descended. In an 
old civiUsed state where the religious beliefs and customs 
had been long established, a monarch could only become 

■ Thomas Ta;lor Me&dowa, The Chitutt and Ihtir Bebellioia (London, 

im\), p. 17. 
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the founder of a religion by introducing the worship of a 
foreign divinity hitherto unknown to his people. This the 
Persian king Artaxerxes Mnemon did when, apparently 
under female influence, he set up the worship of the Asiatic 
goddess of Nature, Anaitis, throughout his whole realm. 
To the Magian priesthood the arbitrary introduction of an 
element so totally at variance with the spirit of the esta- 
blished Zoroastrian worship must have been hateful and 
repulsive. 

Six centuries later the Emperor Heliogabalus made a 
similar attempt in Rome. The endeavour to make the 
Syrian sun-god, whose high-priest he was, supreme 
amongst all the gods of the earth was the only serious 
occupation of his reign. All the sacred relics of the 
Romans were conveyed into the temple of this god, and his 
marriage with Astarte-Luna was celebrated as a great 
festival throughout the empire. The worship of any other 
gods was forbidden, and even Jews and Christians were to 
be compelled to join in the worship of the sun-god. How- 
ever, the new religion was but short-lived, for Alexander 
Severus, the successor of the youthful emperor who had 
been speedily put to death, proceeded without delay to 
purify the desecrated city, and to re-establish the old 
Roman worship. 

Henry VHI. of England must also be counted amongst 
the sovereigns who have sought to be the founders of a 
religion, notwithstanding that his work was likewise of 
very short duration, collapsing at once at his death. He 
banished the papal power from his kingdom, and caused 
himself to be recognised as the head of the English Church, 
but in other particulars he desired to retain the old religion 
as it had been handed down from the Middle Ages. His 
youthful training had led Henry to regard himself as a 
theologian, and as such, in the character of a priest-king, 
he desired to govern the EngUsh Church. He did not per- 
ceive that he thereby cut the ground from under the old 
religion, and that in the path which he was following it 
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vould be impossiLile for him to pause. The new church 
which he had crented could as little pretend to be the 
continuation of, and ideDtical with, the old English 
Church, as might a statue of Socrates, -whereon a head of 
Alcibiades had been set, do duty as the statue of the philo- 
wpher. 

Had Napoleon lived in a time of religious ferment, he 
Would probably have attempted to become the founder of a 
rehgion. The religious fibre in him was indeed very weak, 
bat his opinion wae all the stronger that a self-made ruler 

. who was determined to exercise unlimited power must 
have even the faith and conscience of his people under his 
control. He intended to keep the head of the church 
in hia power, and to use him as his tool. Through the 
enthusiasm displayed by the French for hia victories, he 
hoped to incite them to the worship of his person. Un- 
questioning obedience to the emperor was to pass for the 
hii^hest moral law. How well he understood the method 
of making religious ideas servo political ends he had 
already proved among the Mohammedans in Egj-pt. Hav- 
ing formed the plan of founding a French empire upon 
the banks of the Nile and in Western Asia, he represented 
himself to the Moslems as a prophet— a Mahdi — with a 
divine mission to release Egypt from the tyranny of the 
Uamelukes, and to confirm the laws of the Koran. He 
affected the pompous, dignified manner of speech usual in 

' the East, but the battle of Aboukir annihilated his bold 

I and ambitious designs. 

I am much tempted to reckon amongst founders of 
religions — although certainly not in the ordinary sense — 
; er of England's rulers, the Protector Cromwell, a 
man who surpassed many kingn in power as well as in 
political insight and serious religious conviction. He was 
not the founder of any particular church or denomination, 
but became a member of a sect with which he felt himself 
particularly in sympathy — that of the Independents. Yet 
he was the first amongst the mighty men of the world to 
voh. II. F 
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set Tip one epecial religious principle, and to enforce it so 
far as in liiin lay ; a principle which, in opposition to the 
great historical churches and to Iglam, contained the germs 
of a distinct religion — the principle of liberty of conscience, 
and the repudiation of rL'ligious coercion. It must be 
clearly understood bow great the gulf is which divides the 
holders of this prmciple from those who reject it, both in 
faith and morala. He who is convinced that right and 
duty require him to coerce other people into a life of false- 
hood, hypocrisy, and habitual dissimulation— the in- 
evitable consequence of a system of religious intolerance 
— belongs to an essentially different religion from one who 
recognises in the inviolability of conscience a human right 
guaranteed by religion itself, and has different notions 
of God, of man's relation to God, and of man's obliga- 
tions to his fellows. It was in those days no insignificant 
thing that the ruler of a powerful kingdom should pro- 
claim the new doctrine, which, nevertheless, has required the 
growth of a century and a half in public opinion to become 
strong enough to command even the acquiescence of its 
still numerous opponents. The Evangelical Alliance, which 
now embraces two continents, and has happily realised a 
principle of agreement between churches formerly unknown 
or held to be impossible, may well regard Cromwell as its 
prophet and preparatory founder. Yet it is only of this 
one doctrine that Cromwell can lie called the prophet, 
for he adhered upon all other points to the tenets of the 
Independents ; yet the doctrine" of hberty of conscience 
has struck deeper into the course of events, and has had a 
larger share in the development of modern religious feel- 
ing, than a dozen dogmas, sprung from theological schools, 
that affect merely the intellect and not the soul— that is, the 
will — of the believer. The constitution of the United 
States of America has been built up upon Cromwell's 
doctrine ; and there is every prospect that, as one of the 
great powers of the world, it will leave its mark upon 
the future of mankind. 



The temptation to a monarch to become the founder of 
a new religion never can have been atroncer than it wns to 
the Emperor Aibar, the Great Mogul of India, who died in 
1605. PosseBsed of an inrjuiring mind and of a nidu store 
of knowledge, this monarch broke the hierarchical power of 
the Ulemas; the religion of Mohammed, in which he had 
been brought up, did not satisfy him ; he had adopted the 
belief, widespread in Asia, of the purification of the soul 
through ti-ansmigration. He had collected at liia court the 
adherents of the most different religions; he had sum- 
moned Jesuits from Goa ; and frequented the society of 
Buddhists, of Brahmins, and of Parsees, A society or order 
was thus eventually formed, of which he was the moving 
spirit, combining the learning and customs of tlie Brahmins 
with unquestioning submission to the emperor, for whom, as 
God's vicegerent, its members declared themselves ready to 
make any sacrifice. There is hardly another instance on 
record of a Moslem prince severing himself so completely 
from iBlamism as Akhar did, and attacking it so boldly. 
But the result of his action is only another proof that this 
religion, where it has once taken root, never allows itself to 
be Bupplanted ; with Akbar's death the whole scheme 
collapsed. 

Let us now turn onr consideration to the great schisms 
which led to the rise of new churches and forms of religion 
in Christendom. 

It has at all times been a just reproach against Chris- 
tianity that it has been unable to maintain its unity and 
internal peace, but has split up into so many churches, 
denominations, and sects. We must not, however, in look- 
ing at the dark side, which both in past and present 
looms ont luridly enough and confronts us with the 
gloomiest pictures, forget the bright side. Even the 
divisions of Christendom hear witness to the inexhaustible 
wealth of ideas with which Christianity more than any 
other religion is pregnant. Whoever dispassionately re- 
flects upon the various Christian churches and denomina- 
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tions wherever they have been free to grow and flourish 
unchecked Uy a daily struggle for existence, will eurely not 
fail to admire the fulness of the gifts {j^apianara), to use 
St, Paul's expression, distributed and developed among 
them. Each one ought to be wilhng to borrow from 
another ; even the greatest churches, such as are most 
penetrated with the idea of their own excellence and suES- 
ciency, would do well, in taking account of the spiritual 
wants of their members, to repair the breaches and defects 
of their household by appropriating the advantages of other 
bodies. Tiius, in the United States of North America, the es- 
istence side by side of so many denominations is productive 
in each of a wholesome rivalry, promotes continual com- 
parisons, and gives rise to an endeavour to imitate the good 
points of others ; the consciousness of agi'eement upon the 
chief articles of faith, in spite of differences in subordinate 
matters, is a bond of union conducive to the preservation 
of all. 

Luther must doubtless be reckoned amongst foimders 
of religions, although he would have entirely disclaimed this 
appellation ; a reformer was all he wished to be. But it has 
always happened that attempts at reformation have struck 
out fi-esh systems of religion, or have developed them in 
course of time. The mere re-establishment of the old land- 
marks of earlier times is as impossible in religion as it is in 
politics. The community drawn together by the teaching 
of Wittenberg recognised this fact, and unhesitatingly spoke 
of the 'Lutheran rehgion,' both in books and in daily 
intercourse. 

Luther is the only religious founder that the German 
nation has produced: nevertheless, in all his aims and 
actions, in his good and bad qualities, he is a genuine 
typical German. Next to him Count Zinzendorf might 
perhaps l>e mentioned, the founder of the Moravian Brother- 
hood, a dwarf in com])arison with Lutlier if judged by 
results, but a man to whom a gift was imparted which was 
denied to the Wittenberg reformer — the gift of social 
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organisation. It may truly be said of Luther that he waa 
capable of founding a religion, but not a church. 

The French reformer Calvin also excelled the great 
German prophet in this respect ; Calvin stands before us 
like a Janus, with two faces, the one theological, the other 
political. He was at least as much the founder uf a re- 
ligion, in the fall sense of the word, as Luther was. But his 
theological syfitem, governed by the theory of Predestina- 
tion in its most extreme form, is now almost forgotten even 
by those communities in Switzerland, England, and America, 
that otherwise hold the memory of Calvin iji high esteem, 
\'et in the sphere of church politics, his action rather than 
his teaching — that is to say, the organisation of his com- 
munity in Geneva — has exercised an influence far wider than 
he ever anticipated. In the republican theocracy which he 
set up in Geneva, the English and Scotch Puritans saw the 
pattern of a Christian state which was capable of realis- 
ing the purposes of human association after God's ordinance, 
and in accordance with His laws, and which would therefore 
not merely have regard to material wealth and the pro- 
tection of life and property, but would also control and 
foster all the higher obligations of life. They carried this 
ideal with them across the ocean to America. The first 
Anglo-Saxon colonies were founded in accordance with itf 
principles. 

Gradually the theocratic element was lost, as it came 
into conflict with Cromwell's doctrine of liberty of con- 
science ; and there is much truth in the eloquent description 
that Bancroft, the classical historian of the United States,' 
gives of the young French fugitive, versed in theology and 
civil law, taking refuge in Geneva, and founding a party 
based upon principles of strict church discipline combined 
with repubUcan simphcity, the Enghsh members of which 
subsequently found an asylum in New England. Here 
religious and civil liberty were combined in theory and 
practice ; thence they became naturalised in France, and 
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1 Htates drew them 



gradually spreading over all Europeai 
irresistibly IdIo the moTement. 

The impulse towards freeh developments in religion haa 
in oiu' own days also been productive of new systems, though 
acme of these have already passed away, and others are 
without vitality, or maintain a precarious existence without 
prospect of success, or of an increase of converts in the 
future. 

In Persia the sect of the Sikhs, which was intimately 
connected with Sullsm, was destroyed in a general massacre ; 
its founder, Bab, at the age of thirty-seven, preferred to 
die rather than to disown his teaching. 

The new church which bears the name of its founder, 
the Scotch preacher Irving, was marked at first by the ap- 
pearance of ecstatic conditions, and amongst others of the 
gift of tongues, like that displayed in the Apostle's time at 
Corinth. Soon, however, the renewal of the Apostolate and 
of the prophetic office, after the pattern of the primitive 
church, combined with expectations of the millennium, 
became the distinguishing mark of this rehgious commu- 
nity, which is entirely confined to England and Germany. 

In France two successive attempts have been made to 
found new religions to supplant or supersede Christianity. 
The first was that of Saint-Simon, or rather of his pupils, 
under the leadership of Enfantin, the self-constituted high- 
priest of the new doctrine. Saint-Simon was to be honoured 
as the highest Messiah, the Jloses and Christ of humanity, 
the mediator between material and s])iritual monotheism, 
the living union of spu'it and flesh. But when the Saint- 
Simonians, emboldened by the revolution of July to express 
themselves with less reserve, proclaimed the rehabilitation 
of the fiesh and seriously thought of restoring the ancient 
worship of Aphrodite, the measure of their perversity and 
blasphemy was full ; many deserted them for very shame, 
and the sect fell to pieces. 

Subse<|nently there arose the fomider of that pliilosophic 
eystem whiuli has received the name of Positivism, and 
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which is now widely diffused, and counts many adherents 
in France aiul England. The project of Auguate Conite 
was to organise a system or religion suited to the present 
standard of science. According to him, the theological 
period is for ever past, the idea, of God overcome. Since, 
however, mankind cannot exist without rehgion and a form 
of worship, ecclesiastical buildings and the rites and cere- 
monies of the Catholic Church ought to be retained, 
although beneath it alt lies only atheistic materialism. 
Any attempt to put this religion of ghosts and phantoms 
into practice has not, to my knowledge, been made ; it 
exists only upon paper, and would hardly deserve to be 

[ mentioned here had not men of such importance as Littre, 
Lewes, John Stuart Mill, and others yet hving, who shall 
be nameless, reckoned themselves amongst the number of 
the Comtists or Positivists. 

The signs of the times indicate the approach of serious 

' religious changes. The great and difficult problems which 
lie unsolved before us, such as the social question, the rela- 
tion of church and state, and others of a like nature, con- 

I tain material enough to call forth new church organisation?, 
or at least to transform the old. 

New religions are certainly Ukely to arise in the future 
■wherever rehgious and moral feeling awake to new hfe, and 

, develop strength and energy suflSeient to carry the new-born 
laitb through its first struggle for existence. North Ame- 

' rica is a region peculiarly favourable to such new develop- 
ints- Such a grotesque monstrosity as Mormoni^m 
would certainly find no footing in old Europe, but it is, 
judging by the past, not improbable that in America and 
Asia similar phenomena, like festering sores upon the human 
body, will yet again break out. Signs are not wanting 
which portend wide and comprehensive changes in the great 
churches of the present day. On the one hand, the exclu- 
sive spirit seeks by every device to widen and deepen the 
gulf of separation, and levels the weapons of its newly 
created dogmas Uke spears and lances against those outside 
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its pale. On the other, there is at work in the religious 
world a growing desire for peace and mutual understanding, 
which is moving bodies, hitherto at variance, if not to 
unite, at least to live side by side in brotherly love. 

It is usual, both in books and pictures, to represent the 
church as a ship tossed upon stormy waves. Betaining the 
metaphor, I should say that the ship which will glide peace- 
fully and safely over the billows of ocean is that which is not 
too deeply laden with the burdens of the past, nor depressed 
by the recollection of guilt. Amongst the reefs and rocks 
upon which even a three-masted vessel may make ship- 
wreck is the rock of History. 



THE EMPIRE OF CHARLES THE GREAT 
'AND HIS SUCCESSORS.' 



I, The Fall of the Old Empike ik the West. 

Afteb the death of Theodosiiis (a.d. 305), who had held 
the empire together with a Btrong band, the partition into 
an eastern and a western empire had become a settled 
thing. The main cause of this was that, in the face of accu- 
mulating dangers and assaults from without, no prince was 
found with sufficient confidence in his own powers to pre- 
side with success over tlie whole realm, and at the same 
time to maintain it against the rebellious attempts of 
powerful generals. The partition had the great advantage 
that treason or revolt in one diWsion of the empire, the 
temptation to which was always strong, owinf* to the want 
of a fixed hereditary succession, could at once be checked 
by the arrival of the emperor of the other portion to assist 
■or to avenge. 

When the sons of Constantine divided the empire into 
three (a.d. 337), the share which fell to the eldest, Con- 
stantine II., was neither Kome nor Byzantium but the 
western portion, namely, Gaul and Britain. Valentlnian I. 
(A.D. 364) again divided the empire, which Constantius, 
Julian, and Jovian bad reunited. Betaining the West, 

' [The two treatises upon the Empire at CharleE the Great grew out of a 
eotare delivered by D^llinger in the historical olaEa ol the Academ; at 
h Jfonioh, Kovember 15, 1863.] 
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with Rome, for himself, he ceded the eastern part to bis 
younger brother, Vaiens. Siiice that time no one had 
cared to role alone, at least for any length of time, over 
an empire threatened on all sides by terrible dangers. 
The government and defence of such a realm seemed 
to surpass the powers of any one man. Even the strong 
Theodosius, after raising his elder son, Arcadius, although 
still a minor (a.d. 383), to the dignity of Augustus or 
.«o-emperor, had abandoned to him and to the statesmen 
he had appointed to guide him the administration of the- 
East. The younger son, Honoriua, became Emperor of the- 
West at the death of his father (a.d. 395). 

The West had now become Ear the most difficult and 
dangerous portion of the Roman world to govern. Exposed 
to the attacks of the barbarous tribes pressing onwards 
&om the north ; weakened by the depopulation of its centre, 
Italy ; constrained, ao to speak, to cut diamond with dia- 
mond — in other words, to meet the invading Germans and 
Blavs with legions composed of the same material — the 
West resembled a body from which one limb after another 
■mas being torn off. 

Rome itself, where at the close of the fourth century 
heathenism was still stronger than Christianity, had long 
ceased to be the ordinary residence of the emperors. They 
lived at Treves, Vienne, Milan, or Ravenna, as though 
they shunned the vicinity of the Senate and the Roman 
populace, ireanwhile the New Rome of Constaiitme was 
rising in importance, and with it the oriental i>ortion of the 
empire, which was more united, less threatened, and less 
disturbed. The Roman West became in its distress and 
helplessness the dependent of the East. 

Constantine had not himself succeeded in making his 

fo.vourite creation, the New Rome of the East, equal Old 

ime in importance and extent. That it would take pre- 

idencc of the latter as a permanent imperial residenoB 

le did not anticipate ; all that lie looked for or announced 

a principle was an equality, and this uievitably contained. 
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the germs of a lasting separation, or possibly of two con- 
federate kingdoms. The Senate which Conatantine had 
established in Byzantium waa a long way from attaining 
to the dignity, or winning the respect, which the old Roman 
Benate still possessed, although the latter had now become 
I but a shadow of the ancient body. After Diocletian the 
continued absence of the empcrorti from Home enabled 
the Senate to re-assert a certain amount of power. The 
t Benators could still flatter themBclves that their assembly 
was the refuge of the whole world,' whilst the Senate of 
L the new capital, a creation of yesterday, oppressed by the 
I veight of a despotic court, which stifled free deliberation 
I or decision, was so lightly esteemed that it waa reckoned 
a degradation rather than an honour to belong to it." 

But the New Home possessed two great advantages over 
the Old. In the first i»lace, it was an entirely Christian 
city, whereas in Old llome a considerable portion of the 
population, especially of the senatorial families, clung with 
singular persistency to the old Roman gods and to heathen 
superstitions. Secondly, situated as it was upon the con- 
fines of two continenta, commanding the splendid water- 
way of the Bosphorua, and possessing one of the largest 
and most sheltered harbours in the world, it waa of all 
I cities the moat certain to attract riches and a large popu- 
I lation. Whilat Old Eome waa easily subdued by every 
serious assault made upon her by her enemies, and within 
142 years (a.d. 410 — a.d. 55'2) waa eight times besieged 
and taken,* the eastern capital withstood for nine cen- 
turiea every attack from north, east, or south, made 
by Germans, Slavs, and Saracens. It is, then, quite 

' Ammuin. Marcell. iti. lU. 

* Themiatius. Oraliotu», ed.Dmdorf. p. ''>7 : 4 tilth (TViypi"""'^') niiuflai 
iBim /iqi' innvy Sia^ipur, Comp. p. 'i'25, tb« request lo Theodosius that, 
b; oonlerriaK additional hoDouTB and rights npon the Scnale, be would 
VBHIably tranBlons hia cit; into a Hecood Uome. 

* In 410 by the OoChio prince, Alarici 456 bjr the Vandnlfl under Genwrio; 
Lin 472 b; Iticimer, who put the Emperor Aathetniad to death, cum gravi 
I ebde eivilalu iifarcellin. Chron.) ; agaio in the jear 636, bj Belisariui ; 

i bj Totilft, S4T bf Belitarius, 549 b; Totila ; Raailj. in 653, by Kuses. 
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credible tbat Constantinople, as stated by Sozomen, who 
lived there, was only a hundred years after her founda- 
tion, both in riches and population, considerably in ad- 
vance of Eome, which had lately been sacked, although in 
Julian's time she had etill been far behind her elder sister.' 

After the death of Honorius (a,d. 4'23) the supremacy 
of the empire in Constautinople over the West became 
more and more marked. The actual power in the West 
fell into the hands of a Germanic chieftain who had both 
money and troops at his disposal. Hence fiicimer, the 
Sueve, was able four times to bestow the dignity of 
emperor, and three times to withdraw it. When the 
house of the great Theodosius became extinct at the 
death of Valentinian III. (a.d. 455), there followed, in the 
space of twenty years, nine emperors, most of them mere 
shadows, who were deposed and murdered so soon as they 
attempted to avail themselves of their positiou, and so 
came into collision with the greed and selfish interests of 
the foreign mercenaries and their leaders. One only, 
Majorian (a.d. 457), a man who might be compared with 
the Antonines, by his personal merits threw a passing 
gleam upon the sinking i mjierium of the West, which was 
reduced at last (a.d. 473) to Italy, Dalmatia, and a part of 
Gaul. 

In theory, the Bomaa Senate still possessed the right 
to elect the emperor, or to confirm him upon the throne. 
The Senate, since Stilicho had restored to it somewhat of 
its former dignity, had become the only real support of the 
state. It represented the Borne of the past in laws, and 
administration, and in continuity of political order, in 
contrast with the lawless domination of Germanic military 
leaders such as Riclmer, Gundobald, and Orestes. It was 
backed by the authority of the imperial throne in the East, 
which, though distant, was nevertheless liououred and 
recognised by the barbarians and tlieir chieftains. Even 
in these latter limes the Senate could take upon itself to 

* As Julian hiniBell aajs, Orat. i. p. 11. 
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coudemn to death two jirefects of Gaol, Arrsndus and 

Sevoiiatus (a.d, 468). 

A peculiar state of things had arisen in relation to the 
BUccession to the throne. In the East, for a hundred and 

' Bixty years (a.d. 450-610), no son ever succeeded his 
father ; twice a nephew succeeded his imcle, and twice a 

' Bon-in-law succeeded his father-in-law. In other cases it 
was the army, or the intrigues of the women and eunuchs 
of the palace, that determined the succeHsion. Amongst 

I the laat emperors of the West, not one was connected with 
i predecessor by any bond of relationship. Emperors 

' whom the Boman Senate, and the ruler of the East, had 
not acknowledged, were regarded as usurpers, and could not 
maintain their position. When, after the fall of Maximue, 
Avitus of Auvergne was proclaimed emperor (a.d, 455) by 
the Visigoths at Toulouse, the Senate did homage to him, 
and an embassy ^ sent to Constantinople succeeded in 
persuadins Marcian to recognise him as co-emperor. 
Upon the elevation of his successor, Majorian (.\.d. 457), 
the world beheld once more, and for the last time, the rare 
flpectacle of an election ratified in accordance with the 
Roman theory by all the competent powers. The people, 
the army, and the Eastern emperor, Leo, acknowledged 
him, Majorian himself afterwards wrote to the Senate, 
expressing the hope that the high assembly that had made 
him emperor might continue to favour bim. The insig- 

. nificant Severus, on the contrary, whom Bicimer put for- 
ward as a puppet, and soon afterwards set aside, was not 

f recognised by Leo, and after his death (a.d. 465) events 
merely led up to the policy of Odoacer. Etcimer found 

I that he could rule without hiding himself behind a nominal 

emperor, and so the imperial throne remained empty for 

: than a year and a half. None desu'ed the perilous 

dignity, and the legions, which formerly had so often 

proclaimed their general Inipemtor, had ceased to exist. 




I imptrii, Mfs Idai^lus, and .Viircutniu et Avittu 
eotieordei prineipaCu Romani utunlur imperii.' Ed. Hodc&II, p, 3S. 
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At last, yielding to tbe urgent entreaty of both Senate and 
people, Leo sent the Greek Anthemiiia to Eome. He was 
liroelaimed Augustus in the neighbourhood of the city (April 
A.D. 467), and the two emperors, in the laws which they 
subsequently made, gave formal expression to tbe position 
■which the one assumed towards the other, Anthemius 
styling Leo Ills 'lord and father,' Leo calling Anthemius 
his Bon.' For it was Leo who had conferred upon him the 
imperial dignity. This was a fresh confirmation of the 
suzerainty which circumstances and the helplessness of the 
West had assigned to the emperors of the East.* 

Since Valentinian IIL had ceded lUyricum to Theo- 
dosius II. (A.D, 425), tbe hopeless weakness of tbe Western 
empire, which now possessed no footing east of Italy, had 
become e\'ident. For Dalmatia, where the Emperor Juliua 
NepoB, after flying out of Italy to escape Orestes, vainl; 
tried to maintain himself, was quite unimportant. 

Olybrius, whom Ricimer, after the mm-der of Anthe- 
mius, proclaimed emperor (a.d. 472), had also been sent 
from Constantinople by Leo, but not in any way as already 
designated for the imperial throue.^ Before Leo had time 
to declare his intentions, Ricimer and Olybrius died, within 
a few months of each other (tbe latter in October a.d. 
472). Leo repudiated the election of Glycerius, whom 
Bicimer's nephew and successor, Gundobald, had put for- 
ward in Ravenna as emperor after several months' inter- 
Hia prntcije Nepos, to whom he had given his 



' Opon this, Valu. Rcr. Francic. i. 204. Leo is Etjlcd by AnthemiaB 
Princeps sacratusimui, but tbe latter b; Leo only Frincepx snvnisiimtu. 

■ The WeelerDB (ell this superioritf. and spoke open); ot it. Tbas 
Sidonius Apollinuris : 

Facta prioram 
Exmpeias. Augoate Leo. nain regna soper at at 
Qui regituTe jubet. Melius reepublicB veetni 
Nunc erit una insgis, qoe aio eat facia duomm. 

Carm. S. p. 6, ed. Savaion [Mim. O. Autt. Ant. viJ!. 174], One bccb that he 
empbaBrsea the unity of tbe empire under the two eiuperora. 

■ Although Theophane*, i. 101, p. 183. ed. Boon [ed. da Boor. 118, 9], ir 
opposition to older atatementa, ssaerts that be wm. C(, Cbron. Pasob, 821. J 
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l%iece in marriage, was proclaimed in Ravenna as Ctesar 
I by Domitian, acting uuiler orders from Byzantium, and 
I in Rome as Augustus. But the death of Leo, which 
lliappened shortly afterwards (February a.d. 474), left 
1 Nepoa without support. Orestes, the patricius and general, 
f dethroned him, and nominated as emperor his own son, 
nomulus Augustus, a mere hoy. He had soon, however, 
to give way to one stronger than himself. The Germanic 
mercenaries, who felt themselves the real masters of 
[ an otherwise defenceless land, having insolently requested 
I him to give them possession of a third part of the 
I Italian soil, upon his refusal, revolted. Their leader, 
Odoacer, having taken Orestes prisoner, caused him to be 
I executed. Romulus received a castle in the Gampagna 
and a pension, and the Germanic chieftain, whom his 
troops greeted as king— i.e. as their king — was for ten 
years able to rule over a depopulated Italy, making Ravenna 
his headquarters. As Cassiodorus remarks, he abstained 
from appropriating the royal insignia because he did not 
wish to found an Italian kingdom, and he certainly never 
called himself King of Italy, although later writers so de- 
scribe him and afSrm that he assumed the title. The old 
writers knew nothing of the kind ; ' they call him King of 
the Turcihngi and Eugi, or else king of the Goths. To the 
first he belonged by birth, and they appear to have been 
the first to make him their chief or king;" the rest— the 
Heruli and Skiri — also, after his victory over Orestes, 
greeted him as theirs. Amongst his troops, composed of 
various tribes, there may have been Goths ; and because 



■ B*r gentium, he 'a rigbtl)' colled bj Jordanis. p. 1G3. ed. Class. [11. O. 
Atut. Ant. V. i. tW]. Nomtn regit attumpnt, says Cu&iodonis ; others, 
Rexjaettui at^trvafia eat rex — regiam arripuit potestaUnt. None implj a 
new kingdom of Italj. Thej latfaer consider hlin to be ttrz Qothormn, or 
Hex Ttirrilingorui>t. Or thej saj. from hie time onwards kings of Lhe Ootbn 
poeseBBed Rome. Paulus Dlaoooaa. at the end of the eighth centurj, was Uie 
first to sa;. Totiai IlalUs adtptut at regnum. 

' Sub regu rurcilinyonim tt Rujorum titrannidt Haperia plaga nttne 
Jluctual, to Jordaois, p. 1V4 [p. 132] makes Tbeodotic bbj-. 
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Goth was the name (pven in Italy to the invading Ger- 
manic tribes from the North in general, he also came to 
be known as King of the Goths.' 

The Eastern Emperor, Zeno, ileapoiled of his throne, 
and expelled for twenty months from his capital by the 
usurper Baailiscua, had been unable to interfere with the 
course of events in the West. But in July 477 he was 
again in possession of the imperial power, whereupon the 
Senate, at tlie instigation of Augustue, who bad become 
the willing tool of Odoac&r, sent an embassy to Zeno. 
They needed (so ran the message) no emperor of their 
own ; Zeno, as the sole emperor of both portions of the 
Homan empire, was auflicient for them. They besought 
him, therefore, to confer the patriciate upon their chosen 
leader, Odoacer, and to cede to him the government of the 
Italians.* 

Odoacer himself also sent ambassadors, and from Zeno's 
answer it appears that he had already been nominated 
patricin» by Nepos. Zeno praises him in that, by apply- 
ing to NepoB for the patriciate, he had conducted himself 
in accordance with the constitution of the Roman empire. 
When, in the document drawn up at Odoacer's request, 
the emperor gave him the title of patricius, it was not 
to bestow the dignity upon him, because, in his opinion. 
Nepoa had already done so.* Zeno, at the same time, 

■ The Skici and Riigi ate expressly reckoned by Procopiua, Goth. i. I, 
(Uid iii. 3, amongst the Gotliio tribes. 

' Halehas.p.33.'>.Bd.Bona. TbiBsomcwhatilifferstroiD whatOregoroiiui 
{Oesch. Eoim. i.23S) relates as to the meesage of the Senate: 'frfOdoaker) 
tinarui . . . den Senat lUr ErhlSnmg, dan d<u abendldndisclie KaUerthum 
arhtehen . . . set.' TheSenatealaodidnot beseech Zeno to inveBlOdoneer 
with the ' kingdom ot Italy,' but -nir rS,* flTaAa*) to*™ /4i«>ra ImUitai*, thus, 
only the jurisdiction over, or goTemment ol. the Italians. The Senate 
entainly never thought o( a kingdom ot Italy, seeing that they hail joBt 
dens homage to the Eastern Roman emperor as theii supreme lord, and 
dwired DO mare (or Odoacer than his appointment as an impetial official. 
pD ft later edition Oregnrovius bai Bomewhat Dllered his statement (vol. 1. 
8 ed. p. 233)}, 

* The slutamsnt of Malehas, p. 236, ed. Dunn, must be thus understood. 
tor Zeno'B behaviour wonld otherwise eome into inexplioable opposition with 
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recommended the reinstatemeut of NepoB, who from Dal> 
matia was soliciting his help. In Home Zeno'B supremacy 
wa3 acknowledged by the erection of his statue in different 
parts of the city.* 

Thus, between Zeno and Odoacer a regular relation 
was established of imperial supremacy on the one hand, 
and of voluntary submission on the other. This became 
clearly evident when some G-auls who still dwelt within 
the limits of the empire (no doubt in a part of Provence) 
revolted against Odoacer's rule, and sent an embassy to 
Zeno appealing for help. In the report of Candidus, of 
which we have only extracts, it is not said whether they 
desired to come directly under Zeno's rule, or to receive 
a prince at his hand. Zeno decided in favour of Odoacer, 
who nevertheless resigned the province to the Visigoths. 
This circumstance doubtless contributed to the misunder- 
staiiduigs which aubseiiuentiy arose between Zeno and 
Odoacer, and which induced the emperor to summon 
Theodorie to make war upon the latter. 

The assumption that the deposition of Bomulus Augus- 
talaa marked the extinction of the Roman empire and the 
beginning of a new era, which is common to later writers 
and has served to determine the division of historical periods, 
is shared by only one contemporary writer, the chronicler 
Marcellinus. From all other ancient sources, from Cassio- 
doruB, from the ' Chronicles ' of Cuspinian and Ruinart, the 
old ' Imperial Catalogue ' which closed with Justin I., the 
anonymous chronicler of Valois, Marius of Avenche, Victor 
and Isidore, and from Bcde, we learn nothing of the 
kind. The occurrence did not appear to them in that 
light. Ruinart's 'Chronicle' refers to the murder of the 
valiant AetiuB, twenty-two years previously (a.d. 454), by 



llii vords, which Lebeau. Huf. du Bos-Empire, ed. dii Soiut-Uartia, lii. 9S, 
hju Deedlessly asBiiined. 

* Zeno . . . aenatit Romano et populo tuitiu ett. ut eliam ti imagina per 
divtTia loea in urbt lioma (umraiiiar,— Jnoii, ValM. 6C3. Th«t, however. 
Aould only liappoii with th« coDBiitit ot Oioaaet., 

VOL. u. a 
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Valentinian HI, as marking the ' fall of the Hesperian 
Empire,' wliich after that could never be restored,' 

Nor did Proeopiua see any such deeteive occurrence 
in the elevation of Odoacer, It was not until the 
end of the eighth century that Paulua Diaconus took 
up the view of MarcelHnua, and he waa followed in the 
ninth by the Greek Theophanea. It ie, in point of fact, 
scarcely possible, after the death of the great Theodosiua 
(January 17, a-d. 395) and the division of the hitherto 
united empire, to fix upon any period when an independent 
Western Roman Empire existed in any degree equal to 
that of the East. Possibly this might be said of the early 
part of the reign of Konorius. In the general opinion it 
was self-evident that there were not two Roman empires, 
but that only one Imperiam Roinatium could exist, even 
though divided between, and governed by, two emperors. 
When the whole of Illyricum became a port of the East, 
and when Britain, Spain, Africa, the greater part of Gaul, 
as well as the countries between the Danube and the Alps, 
had fallen into foreign bands, the eyes of contemporaries 
necessarily turned towards the East, and looked for the 
real Roman Empire in the countries of which New Rome 
waa the centre. Italy was nothing more than an appen- 
dage or offshoot of the empire, which the latter now re- 
appropriated. 

As general of the imperial forces, and invested with the 
title of patricius, Theodoric the Ostrogoth, who had been 
educated in Byzantium, marched into Italy and overthrew 
Odoacer's rule. The Emperor Zeno, his adopted father, 
had already formally made over Italy to him by a prag- 
matic edict (i.e. one issued with the consent of the nobles), 
and had especially commended him to the Senate and 
people of Rome by bestowing upon him a decoration (a 
purple veil). Theodoric, even at the height of bis power, 

' Ed. Roncall. p. 261. Yet this ahronicUr had Mucellinus balore him, 
tor be boiTowB trom him the deuriptJon ol Aetius aa magna iKcid9ttali$ 

Ttipubtici* lalva. 
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never ceased to acknowledge the supremacy of the imperial 
dignity. In his eyes, and in thotie of his Goths, his king- 
dom formed a portion of the Eoman Empire. There are 
two repablicB, be says, in his address to the Emperor 
AnastasiuB, the one governed by himself, and the East 
Boman ; but yet there is only one Roman Empire." On 
hit) side Anastasius looked upon the king as governing by 
the power he had conferred upon him.' Constantinople 
. ^odly saw m Theodoric, the delegate of the emperor, the 
[uardian of the bounds of the empire, and in the Roman 
B8enatc a body of officials subject to the emperor. The 
■Senate protested that they were greatly pleased and 
K'lionoured by receiving an order from the emperor, and 
dded that Theodoric liimself, the emperor's son, had 
■charged them to obey such commands.' The emperor 
oiled the Roman Senate ' His Senate,' and it responded 
I an hesitatingly to the term. 

Theodoric publicly declared his kingdom to be merely a 
Jopy of the Eastt-rn Rome, which all rulers regarded as 
r their model. He had learnt in Constantinople how to rule 
the Romans with justice, and in the manner in which he 
followed the emperor he was in advance of other nations. 
He caused coins to he struck with the impression of the 
imperial effigy, and allowed the Senate to do the same. 
Boman institutions and political offices were retained, and 
the entire continuity of Eoman jurisdiction preserved. At 

■ Pali tios ntm eredimui. inter utrnMqne Respublicita, qiiarum temper 
unum corpus sub antiquia principibiui faiae dtclaraltir, aliqiiid discordia 
. fernutnere. . . . 'BowMtRt.otiiUHumvtiU, una temper opinio til. Cauiod. 
L Var. i, 1. The Bomut Senate aleo speake ol the goodwill nhown b; the 
■ BnipemrAnaBluiQBmtitmqiU' repubtita ccncor/IaTida.— EpisloUx R. Ponlif, 
P^Bomie. 1G91), i. US. tipon his put the emperor uses the eipreseion, part 
reipublica KUtra. 

' Extelnm regem. eui regemti iin jntalat vet lollicitiido eoHceata est, is 
hts eipreasion in a letter to the Komrui Sensle {Epistnln R. Potttif. I. e. 447). 
' Maxima cum aii hoc et aitttniu Domini noUri invUlitsimi regit 
Vhcodoriei filii t-ctlri matulalorum tvtlronim obtdientiam pracipirnlii 
accedtrtt. ib. The qaeBtiun wsa, to be sure, a purel; ecolesiastieftl one 
which the Ariiut Theodoric willinH'.* 'eft to the pope to settle with iha 
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a later period, when the Goths wished to demonetrate the 
injustice of the war begun against them by Justinian, they 
appealed to the fact that neither Theodoric nor any other 
of their kings had made la'n's,^ but that all the offices of 
the state had remained in the hands of Romans to the 
exclusion of Goths, and that the Romans had also been 
allowed to receive the yearly nomination of their consuU 
from Byzantium. 

Theodoric's kingdom was far larger in extent than that 
of the last nine emperors of the West ; yet lie would not 
accept the title of emperor, however gi-eat the temptation 
may have been, and iu spite of the charm that the name 
possessed to the German ear. He contented himself with 
the title of king, although every petty chieftain of that 
time who ruled over a tribe or a portion of a tribe, or who 
could boast even of a few followers, styled himself a king.* 
His emperor was the monarch in Constantinople. Even 
Jordanes, the Gothic historian, rates the dignity of the 
regular ofBce of consul conferred by the emperor upon 
Theodoric as the highest in the world, and the joy of re- 
ceiving it as the greatest. But according to the standard 
of opinion in Byzantium, this German kingdom upon 
Eoman soil was always a foreign institution or a usurpa- 
tion ; and just as Procopius had called Odoaeer's rule a 
' tyranny,' so he can only say of Theodoric. however highly 
he may rate him, that he was in very deed a true emperor, 
but in name only a ' Tyrannus.' * 



' Procop. Bell. Ooth. 2, 6, p. L70 ed. Batin. Neither a written nor an 
anwritteu Imr, Ihey Mid, eiisted. 

' Bo (liM EimoiIiLia, naturally with rhetorical exaggeration, iafa of 
Theodoric: Tot rega tecum ad bella eonvttterant. quol tuttinert generalilat 
mitiUi I'i/ mleret. Pantg. Theod. [M. G. Auct. Ant. vii. 207]. 

• Bill. Goth. i. 1 : frrv ai Swa^^t iAqe^i. The title ^( hiob the 
B^xantineft tdopted in the Latin form to describe a barbarian or Germtnio 
ruler (dwiAidi was only aaed of sn eniperor, or of the Persian hiog), liftd 
tiie BigniGcatioD of mere military powci. not of a aovereigot^r founded apon 
political order. Hence even b; Aslerius the combined use ol }iii and 
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The ruin which befel the Ostrogothic kingdom was not 
hy any means due to the fact that Theodoric ' dared not 
trample on the rotten husk of the empire in Italy ' — on the 
contrary, had he made the attempt to do so, he would but 
have hastened the downfall of liia rule ; for the Goths were 
not in a position to eatablish another order of government and 
legislation in the place of the Roman ; the attempt could 
only have brought about a state of chaos. The weakness of 
the kingdom lay iu the circumstance that the Goths, being 
Arians, remained always isolated, instead of becoming, like 
the Franks in Gaul, amalgamated with the old population 
of the country. They were, and they remained, a foreign 
military colony, and as such they had not the mass of the 
people on tlieir side. The people were in favour of Justinian 
and Belisarius, although the Byzantme rule brought upon 
them greater evils, and an intolerable oppression, and the 
Goths, reduced to their own insufficient resources, suc- 
cumbed in spite of their bravery (a.d, 552). 

The conviction that the imperial sovereignty was the 
only true Imperium, that the governing power flowed from 
and could be transmitted by it alone, was shared with the 
Gothfi by the other Germanic princes who had settled in 
the provinces that had once been Roman. The Germanic 
peoples could imagine no fabric of political organisation 
except in the Roman form, with Roman institutions and 
laws. The Visigoth King Ataulph at first nourished the 
design of founding a great Gothic Empire upon the ruins 
of the Roman — of setting up a Golhia in the place of the 
JiDinutiiti — but he became convinced that to raise such a 
political edifice out of the raw material of his Goths would be 
an impossibiUty, and that without Roman instiiutions a state 
could not exist ; he therefore preferred to devote himself to 
the preservation and restoration of the Roman Imperium.-^ 
Submission, even servility, is breathed in the letter that 
Theodoric's contemporary, the Burgundian King Sigis- 

' Orocia*, tii. 48. 
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mund, caused to be written by Bishop Avitus to the Em- 
peror AnastasiuB ! — ' To you belong my people,' he says, 
' to serve you rejoices me more than to rule over them. I 
and my forefathers have always prized the titles we received 
from the emperors above the royal title we inherited. 
Your empire is our home.' Even the dignity of a Roman 
general ® appears to have been more precious in the eyes 
of Germanic kings than their royal descent. Even Clovis 
the Conqueror himself (a.d. 508) gladly received from the 
Emperor Anastasius the titles and dignity of patricius and 
consul.^ According to Procopius, Justinian formally resigned 
Gaul to the sons of Clovis — in other words, confirmed the 
transfer of it from the Goths to the Franks. The Frankish 
kings in Aries consequently introduced the Ivdvs Trojanus,^ 
which was held in high esteem in the times of the empire, 
and was considered as peculiarly Boman. They availed 
themselves, besides, of the imperial privilege of striking 
gold coins with their own likeness. It must have been on 
account of this surrender or abdication by Justinian that 
when the Comes Syagrius was sent by the Burgundian 
King Guntram to Constantinople (a.d. 587) and was nomi- 
nated patricius by Mauritius, the emperor was obUged to 
rescind the nomination, because it had been irregularly 
granted.* 

* Magister militum. Pope Hilarius, in a letter to Leontius, Bishop of 
Aries, designates the Burgundian king Gunderich by this title only, and 
Sidonius Apollinaris {Epist. v., 6) gives the same title to his son Ghilperic 
without ever calling him king. 

' Gregor. Tur. lib. ii. 38. 

* Kol yvv Kd&rim'ai ix\¥ iw r^ *Apf\dr<f rby iwirtMhy ay&ya B^yLWoi, Procop. 
Bell. Ooth. Hi. 33, p. 417, ed. Bonn. This is the Indus TrcjcB which the 
sons of the Boman senators and knights carried on (Sueton. Aug, 43, 
Virg. JEn. v. 646). 

* Fredegar. Chron, lib. iv. o. 5 ad a. 685. Ccspta quidem estfraus, sed 
non processit. That certainly may mean, the nomination remained without 
effect. 
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IL Bomb and Italv m tbb Time of tbe Lombards. 

The Beginning of the Frankisk Siipronacy. 

The downfall of the Gothic kingdom was followed in 
Italy by a melancholy period of disorder and of historical 
obscurity — the period of the Lombard rule, which lasted for 
two centuries. The general position had completely altered 
since the times of the Gothic dynasty. The empire con- 
tinued to maintain itself in Italy, but in the stunted form 
of the Byzantine exarchate in the North-east, in the coast 
district of the March of Ancona, and in the two dukedoms 
of Borne and Naples. The Lombard kingdom, which com- 
prised by far the largest part of Italy, was divided from north 
to south into two almost equal, but loosely united, parts, 
and possessed no dehnite boundaries, natural or otherwise. 
Italy became the theatre of ceaseless strife, which the Lom- 
bards carried on with great barbarity and with their cha- 
racteristic love of destruction. As they recognised no fixed 
succession to the throne, and as their powerful dukes were 
continually givmg rein to their ambitious designs, or 
grasping at royalty, the history of the Lombards in Italy 
during those two centuries is but a narrative of revolts, of 
struggles for possession of the throne, and of the rise and 
fall of factions. Of five-and-twenty kings, sixteen died a 
violent death or were dethroned. The Lombards seemed 
to have gained nothing by abandoning Arianism, which 
they had brought with them into Italy, and which they 
shook off between 618 and 711, while their Ariau bishops, 
we scarce know how, disappeared. The feeling of the 
' Bomans ' towards the converted Lombard Catholics was 
one of deep hatred mixed with contempt. Scenes such as 
Gregory the Great had witnessed when Romans were 
dragged from their homes by Lombards, with cords round 
their necks like dogs, to be sold for slaves in Gaul, these 
and horrors of a worse description had been many times 
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repeated. The Lombard kings had not, like Theodoric, learnt 
from the Eomans to rule over Bomans ; their relations with 
the East Roman Empire were always unfriendly, even when 
there happened to be peace. Of recognising the empire 
they had no thought. They aJways styled themselves kings 
of the Lombards, never kings of Italy. Except by the aa- 
eumption of the title of Flavins— a. title borrowed from the 
imperial house of Constantine — they do not seem to have 
laid any claim to the old imperial power, or to tlie obedience 
of the Roman population. The best and wisest of their 
kings, Liiitprand, might perhaps have succeeded, during 
his reign of nearly thirty-three years, in undertaking the 
work of reconciling and fusing together Romans and Lom- 
bards ; but even he did little as a lawgiver to benefit the 
Romans, whilst the laws of his predecessor, Rothari, were 
not framed with the smallest consideration for them. 

Rome, Ravenna, and Pavia had now become the centres 
of Italian life. Pavia was the residence of the Lombard 
kings, Baveima the seat of the Greek exarch. The latter, 
usually a general, governed despotically with military law, 
but was removable at the will of the emperor. He issued 
his orders to the ductus of Rome and Naples, and ill-treated 
the inhabitants of the scattered imperial territory by his 
exactions. The latter, however, continually pressed by the 
Lombards, and but little protected by the mercenaries of 
the esareh, had in the course of the seventh century re- 
covered their warlike spirit, and had learnt how to defend 
themselves, 

Rome, with her territory, the Duchy, hemmed in by 
the two great Lombard dukedoms of Spoleto and Bene- 
vento, was dependent upon Bavenna as well as upon Con- 
stantinople. The clergy and people were compelled to 
apply ui himible terms to the exarch for the confirmation 
of their election of a pope, and to solicit the intercession 
of the Archbishop of Ravenna. Once again, after the 
lapse of two centuries, the Romans saw their emperor, 
in the year 663, when Constans II., the only Greek Im- 
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perator who ever visited Rome, camo thither from Sicily, 
Buhmissively, and with religious pomp and every sign of 
homage, poj* and clergy were compelltd to receive the 
fratricide and persecutor of the CatholicB, the man who had 
dragged Pope Martin from dungeon to dungeon, and had 
left him to die far away in exile. He came, as it appears, 
only for the sake of robbing the town, so often plundered and 
laid waste, of the few objects of value that remained. 

The Bucceasion of Greeks and Syrians in the papal 
chair, lasting with only a single break from 685 till 752, 
during which a Roman (715-731), Gregory III., was pope, 
sufficiently shows the overwhelming influence of the 
exarchs, and liow little freedom was left to the Romans 
even in their most important right, the papal election. 

Nevertheless, ever since the beginning of the eighth 
■century a spirit of independence, of self-help, and ere 
long of resistance, had sprung up amongst the Italians of the 
imperial provinces, which pointed to the approaching end 
of the Byzantine rule in Italy. 

The conviction that the RenpuhUca Rfnnnna was still 
extant in Italy had been always kept alive, most CBpecially 
in Rome, EUid in the eyes of Italians the iiopes were the 
representatives and administrators of this commonwealth. 
The bishops under Lombard rule, whose sees lay within 
the provinces formerly called Buhurhieariaii, and who were 
therefore ordained in Rome, took a vow that they would do 
their utmost towards the preservation of peace between the 
Re&pubUca and the people of the Lombards.' This Roman 
Respublica was indeed a very vague conception ; but whilst 
the people of Constantinople knew no more of the Eomans 
or Italians under the Byzantine sway than that they 
belonged to one of the eighteen exarchates of the empire, 
Romans and Italians, with a self-rettance most displeasing 
to the Byzantines, wished to be regarded as citizens of the 
Repablic, upon which the honour and rights of ancient 

■ LUi, Diurn. p. 73, ed. Paris [ed. Sickel, 1880, p. 81] : ' Ul semper [ni 
. . iiiterrBmpiibIioun>tnoB,ha«ert.geDte(nIi*ngi)lHU'c]oram,MnMTvet(ir.' 
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Eome were entailed. In the Bomoa ' Book of Formnlse,* 
which gives ue an insight into the atTairs of the seventh and 
eighth centuries, we find that the popes and the EomanR 
in their intercourse with Constantinople and Bavenna 
always spoke of the Roman Imperium ; and Byzantine Italy 
is only mentioned as ' the subject Italian province.'^ But 
on all other occasions the Bomau legal phraseology, especially 
when dealing with Italians, ignores the Imperium and suheti- 
tutes the Respublita ; and the pope exacted a promise from 
the suburhicarian bishops whom he ordained that they 
would at once inform him, the pope, not the exarch, of any 
plot that was being formed against the respubltca or against 
the emiieror/ 

In Rome, the term 'Bespubhca of the Romans' seems 
sometimes to have meant the city, together with the neigh- 
bouring district (which had not become Lombard, and since 
711 had been called the Roman Duchy) sometimes to 
have included also the province of the Exarchate and 
the Pentapolie with the Dnchy. Pope Stephen complains 
in the year 755 that the Lombard king has not yet surren- 
dered a hand's breadth of territory to St. Peter, the church, 
and the republic of the Romans; and again immediately after- 
wards he speaks of the towns and districts of which restitu- 
tion should be made to Peter, the church, and the republic' 
Paul I, relates how he sent plenipotentiaries to King Desi- 
derius witii orders to come to a settlement of exchange, or 
mutual restitution of revenues and rights for the benefit of" 
the Bomans Hving in the Lombard towns, and rice vena.^ 

' 'Ad diBpensalioaem hujue »erviliallalicee proviiuiiie,' Lib. Dium, p. 30' 
[ed. Sickel. p. 64]. 

• Lib. LHum. p. 70 (Siokel, p. TUJ. 
' Cenni, Monum. DotniH. ronli/.i. 75. [Thoplw 

(ram tbe Cod. Cuolintia in note^s 11 and 14- IS are hIgo to be lound in 
.lafti. IHbl. Iter. Germ, iv, ; here £p. 6. p. 80 a.] 

* ' Volena (Desiderius) per lioo dilatiooem iuferte, ne para noslrn Boinuio- 
rnm ptopriam conBeqimlur justitiam.' Troya, Codict diplom. Longobartii),, , 
V. 295. These must hkve been profitable or luorntive rights ii 
wbicli were under the lionibard rule, appertaining not (o (be imperial J 
Fiteiu in fijiwitiun]. but to the muoioipalitjr ol Romo. 
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pope. 



The popes regaided themselvea, and at tbat time acted, 
as the first citizens unA leaders of the populace of Home, aa 
the protectors and repreBeiitfttiveH of the Roman or Latin 
monwealth in face of the Lombards, and as the defenders 
the idea and rights of the Roman Empire. In Rome 
If the conviction waa indelible that the city, which 
been the cradle, was also the rightful upholder, of the 
iperiam ; no Roman could ever forget this, or contemplate 
tfa« distressed situation of Italy as otherwise than transient.^ 
Two circumstanceB had combined to bring the popes into a 
political position so prominent that at the fall of the Byzan- 
tine rule the secular powers, the dukes or great landed 
proprietors, held relatively a subordinate place. The first 
was the wealth of the Roman Church, which enabled the 
pO|>es to provide for the multitude of poor in Rome and ita 
environs, and so to surround themselves with a thoroughly 
devoted population ; the other was the religious considera- 
tion in which they were held by both Lombards and Franks, 
Consequently all Italians or Romans looked upon the pot>e 
as theii' advocate and representative in the face of the 
foreign rulers. Even the Byzantine officials felt and oc- 
casionally availed themselves of this influence, and in the 
draft of a petition to be addressed to the Exarch of Ravenna 
upon the occasion of the election of a new pope, a reason 
put forward for the speedy confirmation of the election 
is that the Lombards, who are not to be overcome by 
Greek weapons, readily submit to the exhortations of the 
pope. 

Meanwhile the position occupied by the popes with 

,rd to the Greek emperors down to the year 796 was 

le of merely nominal subjection. When the Italians, 

In ihe cuofeBBioD of Uitb of a uewly elected pope. cuQipos«I aboat the 
year GHO. it is said : ' May the empeior utta cum JideliMimU et forlittintii 
liomana reipubiica Italui t-lercililmi overtbrow the rebels and enemies ol 
the tiapiTe.'—lAber. tUtmui. p. 31 [od. Siekel, p. 110]. Thus the emperor 
on the on^ hand, and the ttomana ItapubUca Itatite with its extrcUvs—\x. 
urban urialocrac)'— on the other, were leagoed together against the oom- 
mon enemy (the Lomliards). 
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incensed by the arrogance of tlie iconoclast Emperor Leo, 
(leBired to choose an emperor of their own, they were I 
hindered from doing so by Pope Gregory II. who exhorted 
the Eomana ' not to fall away from thoir love and fealty to 
the Roman Empire.' That, certainly, waa not love for the 
corrupt Byzantine rule, hut for the ' Romana RespubUca,' 
for the tie that bound together all Italians who were 
not under the Lombard sway, and for the idea that 
out of that part of the ancient edifice which Btill remained 
a complete palace would be reconstructed — a reconstituted i 
imperial system, in which Rome would regain her dignity, 
and the Romans the rights which they had never re- 



For the present, however, the citizens of the Roman I 
Respubhea were in considerable danger of being crushed I 
between the upper and the nether millstone of the Lorn- J 
bard and the Byzantine powers. The popes were well J 
aware that in the idea of the Roman Imperium and the j 
power of that great name lay their shelter and refuge, and I 
their anchor of hope for better times. The attitude of the 
emperors in Byzantium was sometimes hostile, when aa 
iconoclasts they were in theological opposition to the 
popes ; at other times indifferent, when they were exhausted 
by the dangers which on two sides threatened the Eastern J 
Empire. The intermediate dignity of the patriciate wasl 
for this reason created and bestowed on the royal house of | 
the Franks. The popes and the Romans had not the 
slightest intention of casting off thereby their allegiance to 
the Imperium in Constantinople. But they had already 
BO often been abandoned by that court and thrown upon 
their own resources that they were ready, as no other 
means were at hand, to use this expedient for warding off 
the yoke of the hated Lombards. Now this patriciate waa 
a dignity of the Roman Empire, and in bestowing it upon 
the Frankish princes, the Romans, and the pope at their J 
bead and in their name, thus making the bearers of it J 
prominent members of the Roman Bespublica, acted underi 
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snse that the Boman people could, in time of need^ 
confer an office or dignity without being empowered to do 
BO by Byzantium. It was the first step, which, logically, 
was followed thirty years later by another — the bestowal 
of the imperial dignity. Meanwhile the patriciate did not 
confer any goveruijig or judicial powers over the Roman 
I>uke3.' The meaning conTeyed was — ' Be thou the shield 
and sword of the Boman Eespublica in the whole of Italy, 
, and the guardian in particular of the Roman Church.' 

The patriciate thns had nothing in common with the 
I Boman or any other Dnchy. There -were many dukes 
tben in Italy : we meet with the dukes or the duchies of 
Ancona, Osimo, Benevento, Ferrara, Fermo, Naples, 
Parma, Perugia. They were not in general, however, 
patricii, although the patriciate, as a dignity held for life, 
I but without any definite powers, was frequently combined 
' with an office, especially that of exarch, or sometimes even 
with that of Duke. Next to that of Cffisar the patriciate 
was the highest dignity of the empire, that the emperor was 
wont to confer ; the patricius received the golden fillet and 
the insignia of hie dignity either directly from the hands 
of the emperor, or from special ofiiners of state (xjtathnrii) 
Bi-nt from the capital. According to the Byzantine form 
, of appointment, the patricius was an assistant to the em- 
peror, but more especially the guardian of the church and 
the poor ; thus in the dignity lay the idea of advocacy, and 
this explains how it was that the Romnns and the pope 
came to elect Pipin and Charles as their patricii. Upon 
their part it meant no more than that they honoured the 
I Frankiah princes as their protectors, and desired their 
I assistance against enemies and oppressors. The first 
' Patricius of the Romans ' spoken of in history was the 
' As Hogel Buppusea (ItiU, SlSiiti-vrrfassxing, i. 309) : ' According lo this 
there ia oothintc tiiaro tu be understood bv the " P&tritiiale of (he BomauB " 
thsn tha governorship in the Dacatug of Rome, Ao, Bat he is quite right 
, when be m;h that Slephen. in appointing the FrankJsh kings palriciaus, 
onl; hoped tognin in tbein powerlol protpctors who voulit lie aalisSed with 
I tha bononr an title of lordnbip over Rome. 
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Exarch Gregory of Ravenna (from a.r. 666 to a.d. 678). I 
But as PaiiloB DiaconuB, 'wlio mentions him, nowhere eloe 1 
uses the title of patricius, it is difficult to affirm that by I 
the designation 'Patriciua of the Romans' he wished to I 
imply a peculiar relation. In the 'Liber Pontiticahs' and [ 
■elsewhere the expression is only used with reference to the | 
Prankish princes. Other patricii style themselves ' im- 
perial patricius,' as, for example, Gregory of Benevento in 
A.D. 792. and the distinction and opjwsition between the j 
Roman Patricius Charles, in Rome and Central Italy, and 
the imperial Patricius Gregory, m Benevento, must not be 
ignored. In the same way, at a later period {ciy. 911), 
the Prince Landulf and his son Athenulf call themselves 
' patricii of the Lombard people and of the empire.' * The 
imperial patriciate was conferred upon them as a mere 
title from Constantinople ; the patriciate of the Lom- 
bards — that is to say, the guardianship of the Lombard 
population in Southern Italy — must have been founded, 
like the patriciate of Charles, at the wish and by the choice j 
of the people. 

Of the Roman dukes in the seventh and eighth centu- 
ries none bore the title of Patricius of the Romans ; indeed, 
none of thi!m had the title of patricius eitcept the last, 
Stephen, who is mentioned in the ' Liber Pontifiealis ' only 
as ' formerly patricius,'* probably because at the time of 
the Italian insurrection against Byzantium the emperor 
had deprived him of the dignity. After all, Pipin, Carlo- 
man, and at the first Charles also, did not consider the 
Roman jiatritiate conferred upon them as of much im- 
portance. Whilst the popes were careful in every letter to 
put the title first, the Prankish princes made use of it in 
none of their documents. When, however, he had acquired 

* GsttulA, Ilisl. Abbat. CaiBin. p. 1. kc. t. Wsimnr, rnnoo ol S&lerao, 
calls hSniBell, in > ilooument printed by Qaltala. Princ»pii el Iinptrialit 
Patriciui. Conp. Geatili, dt Patrkiorum Originr (Roma), ITSS). p. 375. 

■ 'ABlephanoiiuondamP&U'idoet Daoeomnia exercitnsBomani.'— Vi(a j 
Zach.e.2. UniliT OrwRory 11. n ipathariiu ~ i.e.. na otBcer ot the ImpetM I 
bodyguard — WHS u Roman dui | I'lta Gtvij. 11. c. li). 
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the kingdom of the Lombards, Charles adopted both titles 
in his documents ; up to that time the patriciate of 
the Romans had for him little significance, nor was it in 
hia power to fulfil the mission therewith entrusted to him 
of acting as the guardinn of the Boman^that is, of the 
non-Lombard — population. He most certainly never sup- 
posed that he had l>ei-ome through his patriciate the 
servant or dependent of the emperor. Nor did the Itomane 
think that hy conferring tlie title they encroached upon the 
emperor's rights, or had broken their connexion with the 
empire. 

Thus the new patriciate gave no power to the bolder of 
it even over a single village ; it was a guardianship, hut 
not merely of the Roman Church or of the papal chair— 
for in that case Charles would have been named Patricius 
8. Petri, or Patricius of the Roman Church, and not uni- 
formly Patricius of the Romans. If the new King of the 
Lombards was Patricius of the Romans and disposer of 
the Frankiah power, the temptation to regard his patri- 
ciate and to maintain it in the same manner as he did 
his kingdom must have been very great — all the greater be- 
cause by that time the exarchate had paeeed away, and tht 
people of the non- Lombard provinces of Upper and Central 
Italy had been left to themgelvcs, and were defenceless. 
The pope and the Romans would readily have entrusted 
Charles Martel with the patriciate, and have laid upon him 
the obligation of coming to make war against the Lombard 
kings ; but Charles, who stood on a very friendly footing 
with those princes, and had too much on his hands in his 
Prankish dominions, appears to have declined the office. 
Fipin and his son Charles, on the occasion of their consecra- 
tion, allowed Pope Stephen to connect the Roman patriciate 
with the royal title,' and to insert the title patricius in 
the papal letters, and they were disposed to fulfil at least 

■ So the Aiinalt of McU aa; : 'Ordinaril Beoundun) motem majorum 
aPipp[Dam . . . FrsneU in regem at PklrieiumllaniAttocam.' 
in the jeu 173 the sune ol ChaHas. 
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a part of the obligfitiona which in Bomo were conceived to be 
attached to tlie patriciate ; but they were resolved to make 
the extent of these obligatiorm, and the use which they 
might make of the patriciate, coincide with Fraukish in- 
tereetB. To Charles especially, after the year 774, the 
consideration of the establishment and demarcation of his 
Lombardo-Italian kingdom must have become a matter of 
chief importance. 

When Adrian in one place makes mention of bis own 
patriciate ' side by side with that of Charles, it is clear that 
the pope is there making a very vague use of words, and 
is comprising two dissimilar things under one term. The 
patriciate of the pope included very definite rights of govern- 
ment, and the power at that time (790), notwithstanding 
the nominal sovereignty of the Greek emperor, lay almost 
entirely in his bands. Charles, on the contrary, as Patricius 
could only lay claim to such power as the weaker party by 
submission cedes to a protector in its own interests, and in 
proportion to the greater or less need for defence. Yet his 
power in Rome at that time was certainly very great, for the 
city conld not have maintained itself even for three weeks 
against a combination of the Byzantine forces with those 
of the South Lombard duchies. The pope had really no 
choice ; in all political and military matters he was forced to 
yield to the will and to submit to the regulations of the king. 

With regard to the position assumed by the Lombard 
conquerors towards the old inhabitants, very opposite 
opinions have even recently been formed. Uiran one side 
von Sybel asserts, that ' the Lombards, after they had long 
l)een settled in the country as a German and Arian colony, 
came Catholic and lioman, and in a short time were 
thoroughly fused with the people of the provinces.' Hegel 
has in detail expressed the same opinion. On the other 

' Canni. i. 521 [inB6, I.e. Ep. B8, p. 290]. The pope ssys. ab Blw»ya, 
Patriciatia brah I'rtri : Vepin allowed IhU, nnd Ch&rlea oonfinned it. lo 
describing tho papal riglits in the donated provinces no coDaluaion must b» 
dnwn (rom the parullel use ut llii> exprefisioo. 
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Ude Cantii MTitea : ' Italy waa to them the spoil of victory, 
I never a home; they remained for two centuries upon our soil, 
rlike the Turks* npoii the soil of Greece, and like the Magyar 
maBters over the plebeian multitude in Pannonia.'' 

The last opinion is further from the truth than the 

first ; for, as a matter of fact, the LombardH gradually 

L adopted the Roman language, and to a certain degree 

I Koman cUHtome and civilisation ; and even intermarried 

I with the Romans. Nevertheless, even in the time of King 

I Luitprund, on the occasion of a desolating march towards j 

I Borne, manynohle Romans were taken, shaven and dressed I 

in the Lombard faehion,* The conquered Romans were 

indeed incorporated with the ruling race, but jioBsessing 

unequal rights, as tributary vassals, or as bondsmen, 

although in the towns legal equality may fsradually have 

b become general. In Rothari's edict, as Hegel remarks, 

I the name of Roman only once occurs, coupled with an ex- 

I pression of deep contempt. If, as the same learned writer 

I Bays, the Romans worked their way out of the state of 

} servitude or helplessness into which they had fallen, the 

process was certainly not completed until towards the end 

of the Lombard kingdom, and even then the majority of 

the Roman population was still in an oppressed condition. 

The amount of property of which, even nt this later period, 

j they were wholly or partly deprived must have been very 

great. Taking into account the continual internal quarrela 

and the ceaseless wars, it must be admitted that the history 

of the Lombards is little more than a chronicle of warfare, 

carried on with unabated barbarity for two centuries, 

, against Byzantines and Romans. All this gives a gloomy 

I insight into the condition of the people under the Lombard 

1 Bway. The fact that the Byzantine yoke, in spite of ita 

I fiscal exactions, appeared more tolerable to the Italians 

I than the Lombard, shows how incorrect it is to speak of a 

I Complete fusion and reconciliation of the two peoples. The 
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■ Vila Grtgorii III. p. aS. ed, Tignoli. 
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church, which during the Lombard period might have played 
a distinguished part in bringing about such a reconciha- 
tion and transformation, never attained the importance and 
political influence that she possessed in Spain, in France, or 
amongst the Anglo-Saxons. Considering that in the time 
of Paulus Diaconus the Gepidse, Bulgarians, Sarmatians, 
Pannonians, Suevi, Norici, and other tribes who had come 
into Italy with the Lombards, still possessed settlements, to 
w^hich they gave their own names, in a country that had 
so often been laid waste and covered with ruins, we can 
understand the savage character of the hordes to which the 
defenceless population was a prey. The people were com- 
pelled, besides, to find wages and landed property for the 
foreign soldiers and adventurers who were continually join- 
ing the Lombards. It is easy to see how impossible it was 
in two hundred years for a united nationality to be formed 
out of elements so incongruous. The facility with which 
Pipin, and afterwards Charles, subdued the Lombards, and 
conquered Upper and Middle Italy, is chiefly to be explained 
by the hatred in which the Lombards were held by the 
whole* Roman populace. 



The connection between the House of Arnulf and 
Rome and the papal chair had become closer and closer. 
Pope and king had need of each other ; each gave to each, 
that he might in turn receive ; the pope needed protection 
and help, the Prankish princes leant for support upon the 
religious authority of the pope. But soon the situation was 
changed ; a conflict of interests set in ; the dependence of 
the pope upon the king continued, or rather increased, 
while the king had less need of the pope. Zachary ren- 
dered an important service to the Franks at the foundation 
of the new dynasty ; in the form of a decision upon a case 
of conscience submitted to him, he had declared the justice 
of putting an end to the glaring contradiction, which could 
not be j)ermanently maintained between a nominal impotent 
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right ftnfl actual power ; that consequcnttj- the Franks were 
justified iu putting on end to Chilptric'a helpless but not 
harmless royalty, and setting up a jrowerrul government 
in the person of Pipin. Pipin, for his part, had granted 
the pope's request, when the latter carae to France (a.d. 
754) to beg for help, and had even confirmed his proiniso 
of aBsistance in a document drawn up at Kiersy, by which 
he pledged himself to surrender the Exarchate and the 
Pentaiwlia with the town of Narnia to the Roman see, when- 
ever he should have wrested these fro'u the Lombards. 

This was the beginning of that series of demands, 
petitions and complaints on the part of the popes, extend- 
ing over forty years, from Stephen III.' to Adrian, with 
which the letters of the Codes Cavoliiius are tilled, in which 
the extension of the papal territories is always represented as 
the highest and worthiest obhgalion incumbent upon Pipin 
and Charles for the salvatiim of their souls. Borne had 
long Iwen a city, withont trade or industry, in an almost 
desert Campagna, dependent for existence upon supplies 
from a distance. The number of poor, for whom the popes 
were forced to provide, must have been very great. The 
maintenance of lamps and candles in the ehurehes and be- 
fore the tombs of the saints, and the support of the poor, 
were the reasons assiaued by the popes for their unweary- 
ing demands. And it is easy to understand why the popes 
were so ready to treat as joint property what belonged to 
the Roman Church or to St. Peter, and what Ijclonged to 
the city of Borne or to the Roman commonwealth, and to 
make the one a cloak for the other. The contiuued struggle 
with the covetous and constantly encroaching Lombards 
had forced and accustomed them to do so. The Lombards 
cured nothing for the rights or claims of the Roman muni- 
cipality or the Roman state, bnt tbey had some degree of 
reverence for the Roman Church, and for the apostolio 

* [The pope, whom DalUnger calU SUphen III., is Qtmsll)', and thiit 
trvva hy Un-gornviUB and Beumont, ileacribed as the Second, his iiainessl:^ 
and predecetHor liaviog reigned (or o tavr Jsjs onl;.] 
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princes, and had a certain dread of committing sacri- 
lege. 

The form and motives of Pipin's donation are wrapped 
in obscurity, since the document has never been forthcoming. 
It included the Exarchate, the Pentapolis, and the town of 
Narnia. From the letters of Stephen III. and Paul I. it 
appears that this donation in the first place was demanded 
by the popes as a restitution which was admitted by the 
king,^ and that, secondly, the pope received it in the name 

* The usual term is restituere or reddere, in the earlier papal letters before 
Adrian. ThuR Cenni, i. 75 [Jaff^, Ep. 6, p. 35 s.] : * Ecclesiie et reipublicad 
•civitates et loca restituenda confirmastis/ In the letter of the year 757, 
Cenni, 105 [Jaff^, Ep. 11, p. G4], it is St. Peter to whom Desiderius has 
promised restitution of the towns ; but to Pipin it is urged that the people 
eould not live without the possession of those territories and towns qiuB 
semper cum eis sub unius doniinii ditione erant connexcB^ and this is twice 
repeated. It is not a case, therefore, of a former right of the church or of 
St. Peter to these provinces and towns, but of a claim of the people of 
Italy who were not under the Lombard dominion, and the provinces and 
towns were, out of consideration to the wants of the people (the Respublica), 
to be made over as a deposit to St. Peter. Stepheu*s successor, Pope Paul I., 
again says that the Lombards r«ifused justitiam b. Petri restituere, Cenni, 
i. 137 [Ep. 14, p. 74] ; then Desiderius promises to * restore * Imola, 150 
[Jafif6, Ep. 16, p. 76], and p. 219 [Ep. 20, p. 89] Paul's grievance against 
Desiderius lies in the fact that the latter wished to prevent, ne pars fiostra^ 
Roinafwrum propriam consequatiir justitiam. Here, then, there is no 
•question of possessions or rights of the Roman Church, but of those of the 
people, the Respublica ; but St. Peter was answerable at that period for 
these also, and the letter in which Desiderius resigned his rights or claims 
is another proof to the pope that the king had no fear of St. Peter. What 
ihejustiticB 6. Petri, which were continually demanded, exactly were, Paul 
pats more plainly than Stephen or Adrian ; they are the patrtTnonia, jura, 
loca, fines, territoria civitatum nostrarum reipublicce Bomanorum, 163 
[Jaff^, Ep. 19, p. 87] ; these Desiderius at last restored. By these, as by 
8ome other passages in Stephen's letters, it is plainly shown that before 
Charles's victories, the popes, on principle, as guardians or heirs of the 
Roman Respublica, claimed everything in Italy which did not belong to 
the old Lombard territory, and over which Byzantium could no longer 
maintain any hold. Pipin would not have made any great sacrifices for the 
Respublica alone ; but as St. Peter was always held up to him as the patron 
of the Respublica, and all wants and claims were put forward in this name, 
it may be taken as the true expression of his feeling if, as the papal 
biography reports, he declared to the Greek ambassadors that he had drawn 
the sword not to recover for the Greeks the countries they had lost, but out 
of love for St. Peter. 
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both of the Bomnn Church and of tn^-Bwjan RespiibV;/" 5 
lica. Against this is the fact that in t)ie^uniij)'Oiiti _li-tt€]'s 
of Pope Adrian which refer to this doualioit>,Qj|^ut.fof'^ 
ward new claims, there is no longer any mention c 
tion or of the respublica, but exclusively of St. Peter, to 
whom territory and towns ought to ho sUnply given or sur- 
rendered. Pipin must, therefore, have conceived that the 
Exarchate, with the Pentapolis, had once belonged to the 
Itoman Church, in which case it might he supiKisod that 
the ' Conation of Constantine,' which is first heard of almut 
this time, must have been cited to him as a title to pos- 
session. But this is contradicted by the prominence given 
to the Kespubhca, and by the fact that even at a later date 
the demands made m Rome were Umited to certain parts 
of Italy.^ The most correct view of thu matter, then, is that 

' The tustimonj' of the Libfr PoKlificaXis is decisive iva to the (act limt 
PipiD, in mKking over ths Eunihnls i^uil llie I'ciitapoUs, had no intentioii 
ot touDding a Hpiritual pniicip«lit; or euute^iiaatickl atulo, liut that be deiiirKd 
to give these territories in trust to tho pope as tupiesentativH ol the Itea- 
pablicB in oppositioD to the LombiurdB or (he Greeks, anii that this was also 
the torm in which Ihc pope and his olenoal and la^ followers had profFered 
their request to the king. The Biographer of Stephen II. [III.], in this 
collection, ahowt himself to well inforiuod as to the joume; ot the j>ope tu 
North Italy and Franoc, and is so eiact iu giving dule; and tooalitlea. that 
«e moil BDiipoH! thai be accompanied the pope on his joumef , or bad before 
him the diar; of some one who did so. Now, he reports that Pipin. even at 
the first meeting at PonthjoD. had aotemnly sworn to 'restore' llie Ex. 
archate and the other districts to the jim reipMica, in compliance with the 
Tish of the pope (ed. Vignoli, p. 105). That retpublica does not mean rspc- 
uiall; the Koman Ducslue, as some have assumed, is dear, and has been 
already noted by Savigny and W&iU ( Verf. Qachichu. iii. BS) . In the letters 
St. Peler. the charch, and the Respoblica ot the Bomans are uauntly named 
Ugether — to them ought civitaUt tt loca to be restored. Ceiini. i. 74. 73 
[Bp. 6, p, 8E]. The Senate and the people of Boue, in the year 7u7. 
pr^r the king, first for the glory of the church (naturally tlie Itaman), but 
next (ot dilatalio fii</'iu ;>iutii>ict(i> a vobii dt manu gentiian erepltc, p. 14-1 
[Ep. G, p. 35}. Inimedialely afterwards Paul L prayi for perftclitm 
Ttdemtioium Utiut pnn-inei-t et exaltationem vxltaia [Ep. 34, p. 100]. 
This certainly only refers to the Itoman Ducalna. Onca (in jl.d. 7I>I} Paul 
^ipears to narrow the signillcatioii ot Uia jutUtia Petri : Pipin, he says, is 
flghting for the restoration ot Ihc lamjM of St. Peter, i.e. for the reoovery of 
the Patrimony, oat of the roTeiiuca of which the lamps were maintained. 
According to Stephen IV., p. inl [Ep. 47, p. 153], in^iria tKhsut el liaiaanfo 
rcipublica ought to be restored by the Lombards. 
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Pipin made over these lands to the pope as the representative 
of the national Italian Eespublica, so that only the patri- 
mony within these provinces fell to the church ; and further, 
that he and the popes used the expression * to reinstate ' 
because the Byzantine dominion over the provinces was 
regarded as a usurpation, begun long ago by the conquest 
of Justinian, which had interrupted, but not abolished, the 
right of self-government belonging to the Italico-Eoman 
Eespublica.® The Lombard conquest and the subjugation 
in turn of that people by the Franks had reawakened the 
pretensions of the Eespublica, and had stirred it into new 
life, and from this point of view Pipings act was in truth a 
restitution. But the pope at that period was the only 
power that, as the natural guardian or patricius of the 
non-Lombard Italians, could take charge of the restored 
territories. However, as soon as the Prankish king had 
become king of the Lombards, and, like his Lombard pre- 
decessors, was necessarily forced to extend his authority 
over Upper and Central Italy, the terms * Eespublica * and 
' restitution ' disappeared from the papal letters ; for now 
Charles, and not the Pope, was the natural heir and pro- 
tector of the Eespublica. From this time forward the defi- 
nitions contained in the letters of the popes, especially 
Adrian's, become confused ; the Justitia B, Petri is used 
as a mantle to cover terms of a wide and undefined extent, 
and it is not clear whether the pope regarded himself as 
the lord of the Eoman Duchy or merely as its guar- 
dian, whether he speaks in the name of the sovereign city 
of Eome or in his own. 

It appears from the document of Kiersy (754) and the 
treaty with Astolf in 755 that Pipin made over to the papal 
chair only the Exarchate and the Pentapolis ; and in the 
new donation of 756 these districts only w^ere appropriated 

• [Gregorovius, in his 2nd ed. (ii. 278 f.), adopts Dollinger*s interpreta- 
tion of the expression * restitution,' but does not admit that the Byzantine 
rule was regarded as a usuri>ation.] 
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to tbe pope, Charles, on the contrary, on bia lirat visit to 
Rome in 774, lirtw up a deed of donation, ur nither of 
promise, as Adrian's bioyiiiplier eaje, bj virtue of which 
the poi>e was to be put in [wssession of a Ki'fat deal 
more — of more, indeed, than the half of all Ilnly, com- 
prising territory that Cbailts had uot aa yet cojujuered. 

■ What motive could have induced the king to make a 
I promise politically ho uiexplicablc deserves esj)coial invusti- 
Igatiou. As a matter of fact, Charles left unfuliilli;d the 

■ {^(.^ater part of the promiiie he then made. Tbe tlr^t diB- 
Itrict which he at once — i.e., in 774 — made uver to the 

■ pope was a part of tbe Lombard dukedom of Tuscany and 
|Spoleto. 

Ill the year 781 the Sabine district was made over to 
■the pope : Beneventu was also given then or in 7H7. Isttia 
land Vonetia were never surrendered ; neither did Corsica 
p-ever come into the possession of the popes. From Adrian's 
utterances it is evident that documents from the Roman 
emperors, or from tbe Lombard kuigs, were laid before the 
king in proof of a legal claim over tbe districts coveted by 
Borne. It is important to rcmomber that imperial docu- 
ments, if genuine, could only contain donations of patri- 
mony, not of sovereign right over towns and districts. In 
the duchies of Spoleto and Benovento the Roman Church 
had, even of old, iJossesseJ considerable patrimonies; but 
, the claim was now made to the whole duebieg, and neither 
LCharles nor the plenipotentiaries whom he sent to Italy 

■ were in the least disposed to satisfy the demands of the 
Ipope to the full extent. How bttle authority was conceded 
Ito the pope ui the district of Spoleto, which bad bceu 
K^ven to him in 774, is proved by his petition that the king 
t-vould allow a particular kind of wood to be sent from 
Itheuce to Rome for the repair of St. Peter's Church, 

, own territories it could not be grown.^ And 
B*fter Charles had given over the town of Capua to the 
, Adrian made the Capuans swear fealty uot only to 
' Cenni, L S70 [Ep. QT, p. 311], 
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St. Peter and to himself, the pope, but to the king 
besides.' 

So long as the Frankish power had not secured a foot- 
ing in Italy, all that was not subject to either the Greeks 
or the Lombards claimed to be Eoman, and to belong 
to the Eespublica, desu'ing to be placed under the guardian- 
ship of the pope, the only national and morally strong 
power in Italy. But when the Lombard crown, with all 
its historical titles and the pretensions dictated by the 
claims of self-preservation, had been transferred to Charles, 
his Eoman Patriciate then for the first time acquired signi- 
ficance and importance ; then for the first time he coupled 
the despised title with that of King of the Lombards, 
concluded treaties with the pope as to the rights of his 
patriciate, and requested Adrian, not without reproach, to be 
more careful to respect them. Charles never called himself 
King of Italy, but King of the Lombards ; yet practically he 
reigned over Italy, and even in the towns and provinces 
which had been made over to the Eoman Church he made 
his supremacy felt,^ although Adrian still nominally recog- 
nised the Byzantine emperor as his sovereign.^ 

' Cenni, i. 484, 487 [Ep. 85 and 86, pp. 258 and 260]. 

* His imperial supremacy even in the Exarchate, is clearly shown in 
the affair of Archbishop Martin of Ravenna. When Pope Leo III. wishe 
to compel the Archbishop to appear in Rome, in order to impose upon him 
certain restrictions, he first sent a Legate to the emperor to obtain his 
approbation. The latter, however, sent Bishop John of Aries with instruc- 
tions to conduct the Archbishop to Rome and to assist him when there, 
when the Archbishop excused himself on pretext of indisposition. This 
induced the pope to release him from obeying the summons. (Agnellus, in 
Muratori, ii. 182.) Prior to this (c. 783) the people of liavenna had 
appealed to the king against the pope, and Adrian had declared himself 
satisfied that any of his subjects should appeal to the king as umpire. 
(Cenni, i. 521 ^Ep. 9^, p. 201^.) Adrian's letters contain other frequent proofs 
of his submission to Charles's authority ; Adrian exculpates himself when 
complaints are made against him, hastens to submit to Charles's demands, 
and renders account as to matters of justice and fealty. Here then is the 

xplanation, where some have chosen to see a contradiction, of the fact that 
Charles, according to the pope's assertion, made a donation of the Dukedom 
of Spoleto to St. Peter (Cenni, i. 341 [Ep. 47, p. 191]), but at the same time 
continued to exercise over it the full rights of sovereignty. 

* Adrian also wrote to the Empress Irene and her son quite in the 
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The situation of things iu Italy urgently called for some 
solution to relieve the uncertainty and the strain caused liy 
these relations. Charles was already regarded by his contem- 
poraries as the master of Rome. Paulus Diaconus plainly 
says that Charles bad ini.'orporated Borne with his realm, and 
this WHS long before the imperial coronation. That Charli-a 
was already in possession of Kome was at a later period (800) 
one of the chief reasons for choosing him emperor.* The 
new pope sent to the king in 796, with the gift of the keys 
of St. Peter's tomb, also the banner of the city of Rome ; 
and the request accompanying these tokens — that Charles 
would send one of his nobles to Rome to administer to the 
Roman people the oath of fealtyand independence — leaves no 
doubt as to their signiiieance. The manner in which Charles, 
in liis letter to the new pope, defines then- re8i)ective duties 
is characteristic. He appears to see in the pope only the 
high priest and interL-ehsov. 'lly part," he says, 'is to 
defend the church by force of arms from external attack, 
and to secure her internally through the establishment of 
the Catholic faith : your part is to render us the assistance 
of prayer.' Charles detlares, at the same time, that he has 
been well pleased to receive from the pope the humble 
assurance of his obedience and fidelity.* 

The attack npon the pope Leo III. by Adrian's nephews 
brought Charles for the fourth time to Rome, and the result 
of this ^-isit was the ' renovation of the Roman Empire,' as 
I a coin struck at the time to comraemorato the event describee 
it. On Christmas Day. in tlie year 800. the pope, suddenly 
after masK, placed the crown upon Charles's head, and the 
acclamatiouB of the people announced to him that he was 
Kmperor of the Romans. This, for the next ten centuries, 
was the most important day in the history of the world. 



tijle of ft subject, saving ot the imperiaJ letter: iii rn: iiLrripiu mAtivmi, 

' Annaien Lu<irealuiia. Pert/. H-O., S.S.], i. 39. 

' ' Gnviai samUB , . . in htiniilitati«veaUieobedieDlia ct inpromiwionjs 
■d nos fidelitate.' MadsJ, liii. IJtHi [J»fl«, HM. Btr. Germ. iv. 364]. 
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IV. The Coronation of Charles as Emperor. 

There are several questions to be answered and several 
points to be investigated in order to elucidate the event of 
Christmas Day, a.d. 800, in its motives, aims, and conse- 
quences. 

In the first place, with regard to the personal action of 
the pope, it has been customary to combine the Prankish 
reports with the Eomish account given in the Liber Ponti- 
ficalis, in such a way that the one supplements the other. 
But there are strong objections against this mode of pro- 
ceeding. For the matter, unanimously reported in one 
fashion by the Frankish chroniclers, is differently repre- 
sented in the papal annals. According to the Frankish 
accounts, the course of events was as follows : Paschalis, 
Campulus, and their numerous followers amongst the 
Eoman nobility, had first condemned the pope as guilty of 
a i)retended crime, had then proclaimed his deposition, and 
afterwards had committed the outrage. The Frankish 
delegates, who by Charles's command escorted the pope 
back to Rome, proceed forthwith to an investigation of the 
matter, and send the authors of the outrage as prisoners to 
France. Seven days after his arrival in Eome, Charles 
convenes an assembly and informs it of his reason for 
coming, and occupies himself daily (for several days, there- 
fore) with the matters that have brought him. Amongst 
these, the most difficult and important is that already begun 
(by Charles's delegates), the investigation of the crimes of 
which the pope had been accused. Charles had brought the 
pope's enemies, Paschalis and Campulus, back with him 
from France. It now appeared, upon judicial inquiry, that 
they were not in a position to give any formal proof of 
Leo's guilt ; Charles perceived, therefore, that hatred was 
the motive which had induced them to make the accusation. 
Thereupon he and the bishops announced to the pope that 
the accusation having fallen through, it now depended upon 
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the pope whether he would choose of bis own free will, 
not as the eoiisequfnce of a le^al verdict, to tiike tlie oath 
of purgation. Leo took the oath. Such is the unanimouB 
scount of the annals of I'lilda, Lorsch, and of Egiuhai'd, 
s well as of the chronicle of Moiesac. 

Very different in the statement made in the Liher Pon- 
[ficallH. and it is impoBsible to avoid the inference that the 
k>ry has l>eeu throughout intentionally tampered with ; it 
"pftHses over some points in silence and misrepresents others.* 
The statement, to begin with, that Leo's election had been 
unanimous amongst all classes, is, judging &om later cventB, 
more than doubtful. Next, it is related that Leo was twice 
mutilated by his enemies ; the first time, in the street, 
when his tongue ■sras cut out, and as it was believed he 
waH bUnded by his eyes being torn out ; the second time, 
immediately afterwards, when Paschalis and Campulus 
dragged him into the church of a monastery, and completed 
the tearing out of both eyes and tongue. But aftej-warda, 
during his confinement in the monastery of 8t. Erasmus, 
his eyes and speech, through God's grace and the interces- 
sion of Bt, I'eter, were in a wonderful way restored. The 
biographer evidently intenda that the reader shoiUd believe 
an actual miracle to have taken place, although he does not 
venture to mention the word, but he forthwith proceeds to 
represent a very natural occurrence as a ' gi'eat miracle,' 
viz., that one of tlic Pope's partisans let him down by a 
»rd from tlie wall of the monastery, whence he escaped 
I lo St. Peter's, and thence to the Duke of Spoleto. The 
[double mutilation, which would certainly have needed 
I AU unparalleled miracle to repair, is a fiction ; the 
I Frankish aiuiahsts say nothing about it. Afterwards 
iifrhen Leo returns under Frankish protection, the whole 
• [Siinpson, CluirUs the Grrat. 16!)', 3311', and Exc. i„ Rgrees with 
I coiisideriDg the Frankish tLiiniilg throughouit an the most 
itth; □( credit. Greeoiovias. in hia 3n<j ed. (ii, i>i3), has also adopted 
iUingcr'R opinion that das Bath drr Fdjale den I'roraa (gcgen Leo) 
tthitUrt. Itanke, Wdtgtteh. \. 183 »nd IST.yollon'S (h« Libtr Ponti- 
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population streams out to meet him, overjoyed to have 
him back again, so that one cannot understand why in the 
first instance in Rome not a single hand had been lifted in 
his defence, and why no one but the Duke of Spoleto 
should have afforded him shelter. The clerical and lay 
envoys sent by Charles, having escorted the pope back to 
Home, institute an enquiry, which lasts more than a week, 
and interrogate Adrian's nephews as to their accusation 
against the pope ; but they, being unable to say anj^thmg, 
are sent to France. When Charles himself arrives, he calls 
a great clerical and lay assembly, which he commissions to 
decide the question of the crime laid against the pope. 
But the bishops and abbot unanimously declare : * We 
cannot venture to judge the Apostolic chair, whose office it 
is, rather, to judge us ; according to ancient tradition, it 
cannot be judged ; to the pope's declaration, whatever it 
may be, we will yield canonical obedience.' Thereupon the 
pope oflfers to take the oath of purgation. It is evident 
that things have here been given quite a diflferent colouring. 
According to the Frankish reports, Charles institutes a formal 
enquiry into the pope's conduct, which lasts several days. 
When nothing can be proved against Leo, he is given free 
choice whether he will still take the oath of innocence. 
Charles, in conjunction with the bishops, undoubtedly sat 
in judgment upon the pope and delivered a verdict. But, 
according to the Romish chronicler, the bishops, both 
Frankish and Italian, will not allow the proceeding to go 
HO far, but cut the whole matter short by declaring that a 
pope cannot be subjected to a legal sentence ; in fact, 
Charles, by implication, receives a rebuke for having set 
on foot an illegal undertaking — the trial of a pope. The 
later occurrence of a fresh conspiracy of the Romans against 
Leo, the execution of several of the conspirators at the 
command of the pope, and the uiterference of the Emperor 
Ludwig, are passed over in silence by the Liber PontificaUs. 

The next pomt which comes under consideration is the 
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position whieb Cliivrles occnpied on the one side to 
the i>ope, on the other to thci Greek Empire and imperial 
throne. 

Charles did not doubt, for he had been brought np in 

lat belief, that the pope was the eucceesor of St. Peter, 

^e bearer of the hi(>hest eccleeiastical authority, the first 

1 rank of all the bishops of the world. Yet this authority 

1 his eyes coniined withm narrow limits, and the kinj^ 

"Often set himself aljove the pope not only in civil, Viut even 

3 eccleaiaatical matters. He made the i>ope feel that he 

Evae dependent upon him, and must even occasionally obey 

B commands. Besides this, be had learnt by experience 

jitbat Rome and the popes were for ever approaching him 

Bvith fresh claims, and desiring only to avail themselves of 

bis strong arm for their own purposes. He was well aware 

that the papal chair war* unable to stand without support, 

jid that without him it would become a prey to the 

foctions of the Jtomau nobility, as it had before to the 

Lombards. The heads of these factions bad already 

appropriated to themselves the most important clerical 

dignities in Home. Even as a youth Charles had seen the 

pope imploring help, prostrate before himself and bis fatber, 

Pipin.' Later on, his bishops, returninf; from the lioman 

Synod (769), had reported to him how Pope Constan- 

tiue n., after a reifin of thirteen months. Lad been 

blinded, deposed, and personally assaulted at the synod 

Lby bishops and priests. Charles bad then learnt that the 

■■very same men who, for more than a year, had served the 

Kpope at the altar, and had celebrated mass with him, now 

I declared all the acta of his pontificate to lie invalid, and 

I constrained the bishops and priests whom he had ordained 

[to submit to a fresh ordination. He had also beard how 

I the new pope, Stephen IV., with the rest of the Roman 

I prelates, had thrown themselves on tbeir knees in presence 

\ of the whole synod, and had there confessed themselves 

I guilty of having received the communion at the hands of 

' C'ftrun, IfoifMc. Perti [Mon. G, SS.j, i. 293. 
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Constantine, and had submitted to the penance imposed 
upon them.^ Adrian, whose letters to Charles were chiefly 
filled with petitions and claims for grants of land and 
towns, had incurred Charles's displeasure by his partici- 
pation in the Synod at Nicea (787), and his contirmatiop 
of the resolutions there passed on the worship of images. 
Without any reference to the pope or his legates, the 
Nicene decrees were rejected at the great synod sum- 
moned at Frankfort by Charles, and a deep wound was 
thereby inflicted upon the papal authority. 

Charles's personal ascendency, even in ecclesiastical 
matters, obscured and repressed the papacy at that time. 
Rome was suffering from the miseries consequent upon 
centuries of devastation in Italy. The citizens had become 
brutalised. Very few amongst them had any intellectual 
cultivation. The bishops of that time saw in Charles not 
only the powerful guardian, but the reformer and director 
of the church. During the winter of 801, while Charles 
was in Rome, Paulinus of Aquileia recommended not the 
pope, but the new emperor, to urge the bishops to the 
investigation of Holy Scripture ; the clergy to better disci- 
pline ; and the monks to piety, and thus build up and 
restore the church.^ The synods were assembled at his 
bidding, not at that of the pope,' and what is more, the 
pope obeyed a royal command when he held a synod in 
Rome to consider the Adoptionist controversy.* The king, 

' * Projiciens se in terram sanctissimus Stephanus Papa cum universis 
saoerdotibus et populo Romano, c'amantesque, Kyrie eleison, cum ingenti 
fletu peccasse se omnes professi sunt . . . sicque ex hoc omnibus indicia est 
poenitcntia.' Even the Acts of the Council, which Ck)nstantine had con- 
firmed, were now burnt. Conciliuni Laterancnse, ed. Cenni, Rom. 1735, p. 10. 

• Paulini Aquil. Opera, ed. Madrisius, p. 180. 

* So the Frankfort Synod records that it was assembled * preecipiente et 
priesidente . . . Cnrolo rege, ad renovandum cum consilio pacificae unanimi- 
tatis . . . ecclesiffi statum.' Sirmondi,Conc.Gan. ii. 175 [oomp. Simpson, ii. 63*]. 

' Two synods were held by Charles's order upon the Adoptionist matter, 
the one by Adrian, the other by Leo. With respect to the first, Leo said 
before the Council of 799 : ' Et olim quidem a prrDdecessore nostro Hadriano 
Papa, et ex auctoritate sedis apostoIicH?, ejnsdem regis magni jussione syno- 
dali tramite sub anathematis vinculo putabatur esse exstincta.* Sirmondi, 
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F not the papal iesates, who were present, presided at tho 

f great Counnil of Frankfort. The Synorl of Altino (7911), or 

rather PanlinuB in the name of the synod, declared itself 

ready to niter its decrees aceordin<; to Charles's pleasure, or 

to ftbandon them altop;ether.* Even the new pope had to 

put up with the exhortation sent him by Charles tlu'oagh 

\ hia ambassador. Angilbert, to lead a moml life, to observe 

[ the canons, and do away with simony. The popes, on 

I their side, might have had frequent occasion of addressing 

like exhortations to the kinp, who, even in old age. con- 

i tinued to indalRs in sensuality ; hut it is not found that 

' they did so. It is also remarkable that even at a later 

time Pope John \TII, not only acknowledged the mission 

of Charles as a powerful reformer of the church, but 

warmly praised him as having understood his mission, and 

hftviDR purified the chiu-ch of that time from errors.* 

Charles himself readily styled the pope his spiritual 
father, but in the guidance of the church he assigned to 
him a task very subordinate to that which he appropriated 
to himself. For himself lie arrogated the responsibility of 
edifying the church internally by causing the recognition 
of the Catholic faith ; the pojie's mission was to pray for 
Christendom and for him,* II"' often, nevertheless, sought 
the pope's advice upon ecclesiastical matters, and on one 
occasion even obtained a dispensation to vrithdraw a bishop 
from his diocese and to retain him as chancellor ; yet every- 

Cenc. Gall. ii. 934. Of the olher, Felii o( frgel affirms that it was 
' pnecipiente Carolo, priEserile I.eooe Apostalico,' with fittj'-Beven bishope 
ID Borne (THO)- SirmoDdi. i. o. 326 [cDinp. SimHOQ. ii. 36> Had 167'J. 

■ Faalini Opera, pp. 101 and 335. 

' Disoourse o( the pope si the coronation of Chorles the Bald. Bouquet, 
vii. 69G : ' Qui aum omnes ecolesias EublimoEaet, Benipcr boo eral ej in voto, 
semper in desiderio— nt S. RomAnam Bccletism in antiquum atatum et 
ordinem reformaiet.' Evidently the iiunieroua donationB made by Cliarles 
to the Roman Choir are principally referred to. But further on Jl is said : 
'Beligionis quippe statum . . . BAoria titeria smdivit . . . erroribuB expur- 
gavit. tatU dogmalibuB aaginavit.' Ae. This zeal ot Cbarlei for the internal 
purification of the charoh had been praised bj Alcuin aho, EpisC. Si, p. 124 
:»d. Jallfi, Ep. Ul]. 

• Bou-inel, v. »if. [Ep. Carol, Jalte, IHbl. iT. DSC. 
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thing, after all, was decided and carried out at his will and 
pleasure. Theodulf, Bishop of Orleans, accordingly alSfirms 
that St. Peter has entrusted the keys of his church to the 
king, * for it is Charles who administers the aflfairs of the 
church, and who governs not only the people, but the 
clergy.' « 

The position of Charles in relation to the East Roman 
Empire and the Byzantine court was decided by his con- 
quests in Italy, and his aspiring to the imperial dignity ; 
after that it could only be hostile, especially on the side 
of the Greeks. The struggle for the possession of Istria, 
Liburnia, Venetia, and Dalmatia went on. Charles had 
gained possession of Istria (789) ; but the Greeks still held 
the command of the Adriatic, which was of the utmost 
importance to the Byzantine Empire, and, in order to 
maintain it, were obliged to hold on to the protectorate over 
Venetia, and the possession of Liburnia and Dalmatia. At 
the same time their hold of the provinces of Lower Italy 
seemed to depend upon Charles's good pleasure. Charles 
did not disguise from himself that, so long as he was not 
emperor, the right of the Eastern Roman emperor over 
the ItaUan territories was held in pubUc opinion to be 
better founded, as being more ancient and respected than 
his own. Byzantium, besides, had not formally resigned 
anythmg. Even in Rome the nominal supremacy of the 
eastern emperor was still recognised ; by a single lucky 
campaign, even by the landing of an army at an unfor- 
tunate moment for the Franks, this supremacy might 
have again been transformed into a reality. The constant 
alliance of the Venetians with Byzantium was a con- 
tinual menace to the neighbouring districts subject to the 
Frankish king. For in Venice the party favourable to the 
Greeks was in the majority. The pope had been con- 
sequently forced at Charles's bidding to expel all the 

• Bouquet, v. 421 [also M. G. P. Car. I., 624]. 

Tu regis ecclesifls (claves), nam regit ille (Petrus) poli. 
Tu regis ejus opes, clerum populumque gubemas. 
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Venetiftn mercliauts from the Exarchate and the Penta- 
polia ; iipiin their part the GreelcB had blinded the Bisliop 
_ Mauritius in Istria as being a partisan of the Franks/ nnd 
©robably for the same reason hafl caused the Patriarch 
Uohn of Grado, the son of the Doge of Venice, to be thrown 
V^om the tower of bis castie.* 

TlniH, the entangled stftte of affairs in Italy pressed 

Kthe king to grasp the imperial crown. Thereby everythinR 

■-would he simplified, and every jrossession and every claim 

Vould aeqnire a well-founded right in the opinion of the 

Vpeople. His patriciate laid obliRations upon liim, i^-ithout 

* giving him corresjxjnding rights or fixed powers. It must 

have appeaa-ed to Iiim as a stepping-stone, upon which be 

ought not to remain standing, hat from which ho must 

r advance to tlie higher and clearer position and dignity of 

■the imperium. 

It is in itself highly probable that Charles, long before the 
year 800, had already formed the idea of becoming emperor, 
and had begun to fowter the wish to restore the empire to 
Home and to combine it with the Frankiah kingdom. He re- 
garded the empire certainly, in its high religious importance, 
in the same light as did his spiritual teachers, contempo- 
raries, and friends. These having been brought up in fami- 
Lliarity with the writings of the fathers, conid not conceive 
kOf the Christian Church without the Roman Empire; the 
fimperium was still in their eyes ordained of God to be the 
tlMsis and siipi^rt of the church ; it must exist bo long as 
■fhe church exists ; its fall would be a sign of the approach- 
ping end of all earthly things. The decline and visibly 
[ iscreaeing weakness of the Eastern Eoman Empire was 
' to thera a disaster, a disgrace to Christianity; and it 
imust have appeared an unnatural state of things, as well 
misfortune for the Christian Church, that the might 
ftjmd dignity of the Roman Empire should rest in the feeble 
KBnd incompetent Imnds of the Byzantine monarcbs. Had 

■ Bouquet. T. RB", 5R0. 

• L«bri-t, aUlory t^ VtnUf, i, 131 [Simson. ii. 298]. 
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not the ancient Christians especially prayed for the pre- 
servation of Rome because she was the keystone of the 
imperium, and because she was the city which upheld and 
maintained all ? ® Providence itself seemed to have or- 
dained that the strong, flourishing Frankish Empire should 
take over the inheritance of the Eoman Empire without 
any violent breach of continuity, and that the Eoman 
Imperium should again find its legitimate centre in Eome. 
But Constantinople, with its young Emperor Constantine, 
stood in the way. The thought of a partition of the 
empire into east and west, similar to that which had taken 
place for a time in the fourth and fifth centuries, was 
foreign to the ideas of the age. That partition had long 
passed away; for centuries only one emperor had been 
known, the one in Byzantium. Peaceful overtures had 
been made ; the Empress-mother Irene (781-2) had sued 
for the hand of Eotrude, the daughter of Charles, for 
her son, the youthful emperor. But the negotiations after 
some years had been broken oflf : Irene, to whom, because 
she was determined to govern alone, the daughter of the 
powerful Frankish king was unwelcome as a daughter-in- 
law, gave Maria of Amnia to her son for his wife at the 
end of 788.^ 

Charles believed that he had found a pretext which 
would enable him to declare the imperial throne vacant 
and after that to claim it for himself, and to this end he 

" Ilia est civitaSy qtuB adhuc sustetitat otnnia. Lactantius, 0pp. i. 684. 
Lactantius was convinced that the Roman Imperium could never be severed 
from Rome. Hilary, who was the author of the commentaries upon the 
apostolic epistles, although throughout the Middle Ages they were attri- 
buted to Ambrose, had a remarkable influence over the conceptions of a later 
date. He, Augustine, and Jerome caused the opinion to become prevalent 
that the defectio foretold (2 Thess. ii. 6, 7), after which Anti-Christ and the 
end of the world were to follow, would be an aholitio imperii Romania the 
falling away of all nations from the Roman Empire. Two authors, much 
read in those days, Bede and Pseudo-Prosper, the author of the book De 
Promissionibus ct Pncdictionibus Dei, confirm this view. 

' [For the different opinions of the historians upon the betrothal of the 
young Emperor Constantine with Charles's daughter Botrude, see Richter- 
Kohl, Annahy ii. pp. 78 and 97 f.] 
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I seized the opportunity which the Synod, held at Nicea 
1 (787) to decide upon the ijiiestion of image worehip, 
[ afforded him. 

Charles took the liveliest interest in religions contro- J 
I versies, and threw himself with zeal into the discus* 
Ifiions; but upon this occasion his mode of proceeding^ 
I was altogether different from that which he had adopted ia 
I the Adoptionist controversy. He had allowed the latter to 
[ be dealt with after the regular ecclesiastical manner ; in 
I the question of images he threw the whole weight of his 
I name and personality into the scale. It was his intention 
I to HBO them as a weapon. Three years after that synod — 
[ and this is remarkable — he made Alcuin compose a treatise 
I npon the deltberatioQB and resolutions of the synod in 
I vhich he himself led the discussion.' The whole compo- 
eition is a solemn manifesto, a severe indictment directed 
in the first place against the emperor and his mother ; 
Beeondly, against the Greek bishops. The arrogance of 
the Byzantines, coupled with their ignorance, theii' neglect 
' of the western churches, their independent attitude in 
ecclesiastical things — all this is denounced in the strongest 
terms. Charles well know that at the time of the synod 
Constaiitine was only sixteen years old, and was not there- 
I fore capable of forming a judgment in ecclesiastical affairs; 
I but this did not prevent him casting the blame upon the 
' youth for everything that had then happened. He pur- 
posely only speaks of him as ' king,' whilst, instead of 
calling himself, as he had been wont to do. King of the 
Lombards, he styles himself ' by the grace of God, King 
of Italy.' The charges made in the very first chapter, 
with reference to some traditional expressions used in 
Byzantine documents,^ show that to attack the emperor 
i and his mother was the primary object of the Frankish 
[ king. Irene is reproached with having offended against 

- [SitDBOD, 7S f.. diHtini!iiislie« helAt^en a tre»liM compost^il b; AlcQtn in 
own Dune and the libn Carolim WTitten in Charlea'a Diuue.J 
■ Libri Caniliiii. ed. Hedhuuid, 3, 11, p. 317. 
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the laws of God and man in having behaved at the synod 
as a * directress and teacher : ' both she and her son have 
become mad with pride.* Some years later, at the synod 
of Frankfort, the synod of Nicea with its decrees upon 
the worship of images was absolutely condemned, and the 
papal legates, if they did not give their assent, had at any 
rate to remain passive. 

Had Charles been occupied chiefly with the religious 
question, he would have endeavoured above all things to 
bring about an agreement between the view taken by the 
Prankish Church and that of the pope and the Bomish 
Church. For the difference of opinion was wide. In the 
Frankish kingdom the mere exhibition of religious images, 
without any outward sign of worship, was all tliat was 
tolerated. In Rome, on the contrary, there was entire 
accordance with the conclusions of the synod of Nicea, 
which approved the worship of images. Of this Charles was 
well aware, but none the less entirely ignored it in his 
book. He pretends that the pope is in perfect agreement 
with him and the Frankish bishops, and that he, the king, 
only raised this protest, and made these charges, to protect 
the rightful claims of the Roman Church against the selfish 
and arbitrary conduct of the Greeks. He has only the 
Greek Emperor and his bishops in view. 

Acting upon this manifesto, or rather upon the epitome 
of it which was forwarded to Rome, Charles, through his 
confidant Angilbert, summoned the pope to declare the 
emperor a heretic — a suggestion which threw the pope 
into no small embarrassment, since he had himself 
Approved the resolutions of the synod, and had through 
his legates taken part in them all. Adrian sought to 
evade the difficulty; he wrote a submissive letter to Charles, 

* It is charged as a grave offence against the emperor and his mother 
that they use the word divalia in their edicts^ that they say Deum sibi 
con/regnare, that they assert that they seek the honour of God, and the like. 
Yet the popes, in their letters to the emperors, had unhesitatingly used the 
same expressions ; for instance, Aprathos, in his letter to Constantino Pogo- 
natus : divales apices. Harduin, Cone. iii. 1075. 
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in which he said that he would, if the king would allow 
him, fiummoD the imperial court to surrender to the 
Itoinan chair the patrimony which had been wrested from 
it, and thi- jurisdiction over the Iliyrinii diocese. If this 
were refused, then he was ready to condemn the emperor 
as a heretic.'^ 

Had not the pope felt himself entirely dependent upon 
the Frankish king, it is impoBsible to conceive that lie 
could have voluntarily incurred an obligation so contrai-y 
to all eccleBiastii-al ideas of juetiee or truth, which, if 
realised, must have had the immediate effect of causing a 
separation l>etweL'n East and West. 

The subsequent course of the matter is not known ; at 
all events, the hhnding and death of Constantino (7f'6) re- 
lieved the i)ope from taking any further steps. But what 
would ha\'e happened if that extreme measure bud been 
taken '? Is it jxissible that Charles remembered how the 
Itomaus in the year 712, when the Emperor PhilippicuB 
desired to revive the Monotheliatic heresy, had renounced 
their aUegiance, and had declared that they no longer 
would acknowledge him as emperor? And again bow, 
under Leo the laanrian, they had thought of proceeding to 
the choice of a new emperor, whom they proposed to con- 
duct by force of arms to Constantinople ? The presump- 
tion is justiliable that Charles <lesired to bring about his 
own election as emperor in the place of Constantine, who, 
as a heretic, had, according to the views of that period, 
forfeited bis right to the imi)erial throne." 

Now, for the first time, the highest dignity in Christen- 
dom was borne by a woman. To the contemporary world 
this must have seemed unnatural, contrary to law, and 
intolerable. Even according to Roman law a woman was 

^ ' For the letter of Adrian see Manai, liii. 7M. [Alcuin, Ep. SB in 
ItSA, Bibl. ntr, litrm. vi. -24S. iiXSi ascribra it to vhe ;ei>r 794— ot 
Morae, niter the SfiioJ of Frankfurt. [himBoii, p. TH, puis AQgilb«>l'9 
mifiuon &diI l!i« aotiwer ot the pope before (he Frankfort Sfnod.] 

* [Against this opinion Otto-HnmiMk. Dii Buithungcn fits /raitkiteh- 
italiaehen tu dtm byiantinuchen Mriche (G&tt. Oiu.), 1680. p. 40 t.] 
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incapable of reigning,' We see that in 798 negotiations 
took place between CharlBS and Irene ; that a Greek em- 
liaasy, bearing proposals of i)eaee, agreed with Charles 
that Sisuuiius, the brother of the Patriarch TarasiuB, who 
had been impritioned, should be set free to return with the 
ambaasadors to Gonatautinople— certainly not without being 
charged with some commission. The object doubtieas waa 
to find some combination by which the imperial dignity 
might be made to devolve upon Charles aa the successor of 
Constantino VI. In those days negotiations of thit kind 
required a long time. Wittbold and John, whom Charles 
had sent to Irene (785), took eighteen months on the return 
journey after leading Constantinople.* 

But the events which occurred in Rome, and the im- 
patience of the Fraukieh nobles, of the pope, and of the 
Roman people, cut the knot which Charles had for yenrs 
heeu vainly endeavouring to untie. 

Eginhard, as is well known, records that Charles, after 
his coronation, waa in the habit of asserting that had he 
heen previously aware of the pope's intention he would not 
have gone to church on that day, in spite of it beuig the 
greatest of Christian festivals. Modern historians ahnost 
unanimously suppose such an assertion to have been impos- 
eible ; the plan must have origmated with Charles himself, 
and must have been the outcome of deUborationa carried 
on for some time past between himself, his Franks, and the 
pope, BO that the assertion that the affair took place by 
surprise and without his co-operation was simply untrue. 
Even the reproach of having in this greatest and most im- 
portant occurrence of his life acted with unworthy hypocrisy 
has not been spared. Thus Gregorovius recently expressed 
himself strongly : ' The king gave himself, as Augnatas 
once did, the appearance of being unwilling to accept the 



' For tlie passuge upon this, see tirotiai. D« Jun Belli a 
CoCMJi. il. 63S. 

<■ Qata Abb. FoManeU. 7tt7. {if. O. 88., ii. 391 ; comp. 
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Ugheet dignity until he could declare himself ready, The 
world \va8 dazzled by a coup th tliedlre.' ' The Italiaa La 
Farina,' and the German authors Kurz, Bettberg, and 
others, haie vied with Gregoroviua hi like esiireBsions. It 
has even been asserted that Charles had systematically set 
himeelf in his own person to play tlie part of a Roman 
emperor, pnrticulaily by interfering in the Adoptiouist and 
Iconoclast controversies. Gfrorer has supposed besides that 
Charles had already (jwasibly lietweeu 785 and 795) treated 
with Pope Adrian upon the subject of the imperial crown. 
This may well have been possible, and in 794 Angilbert, 
besides the message entrusted to him with regard to the 
Greek emperor, may have been commissioned to negotiate 
with the pope in favour of Charles assummg the imperial 
(-rown. Yet it is generally supposed that the plan was first 
mooted and aei;retly discussed between Leo III. and Charles 
after the former had taken nfuge in Charles's camp at 
Paderborn (April, 799).' Heinrich Leo' thuiks that in 
the consultations which Charles held with Alcuin at 
Tours in the summer of the year 800 the revival of the 
imperial dignity was further discutrsed, and ttiat it appears 
to have been made the condition of Charles's presence and 
of his protection, notwithstanding that, as a matter of form, 

* [In Ihe later editions (2 ed., ii, ii\l) Oregoiovius. convinced chiefl; 
bjr DoUinijer's urgauBiitB. has abandoned Ibe opinion eipreseed in the 
first. (Vol. ii. 617.)} 

■ ' Ijaeetti era congiiinger all' ambixjooe falsiti ed ipocrisia.' Sloria 
d'ltalia, ii. *1. In the same way Kun, Kirchtngachichtt, ii. 3la : ' Wie 
weit er in diescr Heuclielei ging,ergibt sich sne Kginbard.' Com)). Luden's 
V. a. iv. 113. Tbe French ADthors Dee MicheU. Monnier, and Henri 
UuUd express CheniaelvcB in a similar manner. The Benedictines Martins 
Knd Dorand, so far aa 1 oao Bee. are the Qrst vrhoflVf. ilonum. ampl. Coll.. 
It., piael. §1), quoting trom John Diasoaui, accuse Charles of dissimulation. 
But SigoniuB. Daniel, and Gaillard also refuse to believe Eginhard's state- 
ment, or that Charles spoke the tnitb. [Itanke gives D6l]inger especial 
credit for having proved tlie indelenaibilit; of the opinioD that the wholo 
^air of the coronation was preconcerteil. Itanke, Wellgttch. v. p. 2, IM'.I 

* [According to Sii'uon, ITlf*. Pope Leo first caitte to Paderbom in 
[ July 789.) 

* Vorktangen Uberileulacht GBKhkkh, >. SIO B. He has here, like nany 
Lvdun, lollowed Frid. Lorens in his life ot Alemn. 
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it might be said * to have taken place by a sudden inspira- 
tion, by a kind of prophetic act, on the part of the pope.' 

Amongst modern writers Waitz* is almost alone in 
rendering to the king the justice due from an historian. 
* People,' he says, * have hardly a right to cast a doubt 
upon Eginhard's statement. As far as we can judge, it 
can only be intended to mean that the king was surprised 
on the day, and perhaps had not yet given his consent to 
the matter which was occupying the thoughts of those 
around him.' I share this opinion, but I should like to 
set aside the * perhaps,' and to say decidedly : * Charles 
was unaware of what was intended, and had not as yet 
given his consent.' 

It seems to me quite conceivable that Charles's thoughts 
and plans had for years past been directed towards the 
attainment of the imperial dignity, and that he was never- 
theless taken by surprise upon that Christmas Day, a.d. 
800, and saw in the step taken by the pope and in the 
tumultuous manifestations of the will of the populace a 
precipitate act, which might make him honestly say that 
he would not have come to church on that day if he had 
known beforehand what would happen. At the moment, 
as I think I have shown to be probable, he was carrying on 
negotiations with Irene, and it was of the greatest conse- 
quence to him to make sure in the first place of the recog- 
nition of his imperial title in Constantinople, and to be 
reckoned as the legitimate successor of Constantine VI. 
The event of Christmas Day broke in abruptly upon the 
negotiations. The supposition in Constantinople would be 
that Charles had cunningly designed to put the imperial 
court in the position of having to give its consent to an 
accomplished fact. 

But what evidence have we that obliges us to consider 
the event as having been preconcerted ? It is, says Leo, 
incontestable from one of Alcuin's letters, that Alcuin 
himself knew heforeliarid of this revival of the imperial 

* Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte [1 ed.], iii. 175. 
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-dignity. This, nmce Lorenno made the discovery, has lieen 
the received opuiion, and the conclusion is drawn that 
Charles had alwo known about it, and that hia ignorance and 
his surprise were feigned. For Alcuin presented Charles 
with a splendid Bible, ml sph-wiorem impfrinlis potentUf, as 
he says in his accompanying letter, and had arranged that 
this Bible should bo dchvered at Christmas; so that he 
must have known in Toms that the cdronation in Rome 
was to take place on that day. Even Waitz bowa to this 
proof.' Nevertheless it fails at ouce, fi'om the fact that 
Aicuin expressly says — ' his fiicnd Fridegis (he called him 
Nalhanael), who was to deliver the Christmas ^it, is now 
at Aix.'* Charles, therefore, was to receive the Bible at 
Aix, and not in liome, nor on Christmas Day of a.d. 800 ; 
but in some earlier or later year, only before 804. The 
letter to Charles bears the inscription : ' To the King,' 
whilst Alcuin 's letters, after Charles had become emperor, 
are always addressed : ' To Charles tbe Emperor.' We must 
therefore assume that impvrialis pi'tcittia refers in this in- 
stance not to tbe power of tbe emperor, but to that of the 
empire.' In reality it is much more surprising that AlcuJn's 
letters should contain no reference to the plan of assuming 
the imperial title, especially the letter in which he replied 
to Charles's communication about what had happened in 
Kome. Alcuin confines himself to advising Charles above 
all to secure to himself tbe possession of Itome.^ 

No weight is to be attached, even in tbe opinion of 

' D. Ferf. Ocseh. iii. 175, note 2. 

• Aleuini Opp-. ed. Froben, tl. 1S4. 24B. lAlc. Ep. 205.306; laSi, 
Bm. Ti. ttUT.j 

' Thas the ItaJi&c biabops, as earlj as 794. speak of the proclatDatioii 
0/ Charles to the Franktorl Synod : ■ Imperii ejas decretum.' Baluie a,l 
Dt ilarca. de Concord., iii. 177, ed. Baraberij. Estn I'ipin was already 
called imperntor. [From the words 'imperialis puteutia' Diimmler infers 
in Jaffi: 'Carolas iuitar jam iiuperalor cieatus erat. Vema sunt quK de 
hoe munere sibi effinxit Iri)reiix.' Alciiiit't Ltben. p. 33G.J 

* Charles from tiaionj commuDicaled to Alcuin what had occarred in 
Borne. Alouin, still in 709, replies that the satel; of the church rects now 
in Chatles's hands alone : ' ^jullatenQS capitis eora omittenita est. Levins 

-Mt pedes dolere qaam caput. CunipqnatDr pai cam popnio oefando, ai 
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GregoroviiiH, to the statement in the ' Liber Pontificalis ' 
that after the coronation Charles presented splendid con- 
secration gifts to the Eomiin churches, as if they had been 
prepared in espeetation of the occurrence. These presents 
of Hacred vessels and other objects Charles would uertainly 
have made, even had tbe coronation not taken place ; 
besides which, it must not be forgotten that the bio- 
grapher of Leo, who, as already mentioned, wrote at a 
considerably later time, ascribes to this occasion all the 
gifts that Charles ever made on his different visits to Kome, 
or that he sent fi'om a distance; for elsewhere, in spite of 

Seri potest. Belini|iuLntur aliiiuantulum minf , ne obdarati fagiont, 8^ in 
Bpe rctineantur, donee salabri Goasitio ad paoem revocentur. TeDeuiluni 
est quad habetul. ne propter acquisitiuoem minoriB. quod mojus esl 
amittatur. Sarvetur ovile pTopriam, ae lupus lapax devaatel illud. Ita in 
alienia audetur, ut in propriis duunum noii patiatur.' Hon- mtmy different 
iuterpretatioDH liBve been put upon this pasaage in the last !U0 years ! 
First bj Pagi, wlio bj tbe rnajua and oviU jiropTtttni underitood the Lom- 
bard kingdom, and drew the conclasion tliat Itoroe could not as yel have 
formed part of Charles's territorj'. Probenhas refuted thisatatement. .rlli^jni 
0pp. i. 118. Oregorovins (ii. 5'3'i) has recently again mistaken the passage 
by understanding the iiliaia to be the ' particulai' relations betwixt the pope 
and the Itomans which Charles, as judge, was with prudence to iet in 
order.' Tlie populus ncfandus. with whom Charles is to make peace, is also, 
according to Oregorovius, the Koman populace, and so on. This is all in- 
correct. Tha matter stands thus : Charles had written to Alcuiu (ram 
Saiouj, where he was with his arm;, to inlorm him ol the assault apoo 
the pope, Bod. as appears from AJcuiu's answer, had deolaied that be was 
allogetber taken up by HaKon aflairs, and therefore, tor the present, oould 
not attend personally to lloman ones. Ue wus at the moment oMupied 
wiih the great transiilantation of Saion laiuities into other jirovinees cl 
which tbe Annalists inform us. Akuiii represents in answer to this that 
he ought not to abandon the head (Rome and the Boman chair); a 
itiulady in tlie toot (SaxoiiyJ must be easier to hear than one to the head, 
tie ought, therefore, U possible, to uonclode peace with the Saions, and to 
hold last what he already passeaeed (Rome}, in order not, in acquiring tha 
lesser (Saxon tetritoiy), to lose the greater (Homel \ he ought to protect his 
own dock (rom the woll, and so to operate in the loi'eign land (Saxony hod 
not yet become a Frnnkish province) that he dhould not sutler in his own 
(Rome and Italy). That this rightly interprets Alcuin is clear from the 
next letter (ed. Froben, p. I'JO), where the Saxons are expressty called the 
populua ntfimdua, and Alcuin wishes that the Saxons would leave the kiag 
at liberty for the journey. [Oregoruvius, in his 2nd ih1„ ii. p. 470, has given 
Dp his own view and adopted that of OiSllinger. Comp. Sim«on, 175', and 
Ale. Ep. Hi and 118, in iaSi. Dibt, vi. iHa and 48S.] 
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the minute enumeration and description, the cousecration 
gifts presented hy the monarch are not mentioned either 
in Adrian's biography or in Leo's. Yet it must certainly 
be admitted that Charles, even before that time, had made 
important gifts to the Roman cimrches, and it is recorded 
that he sent by Angilbert (i.D, 796) a considerable part of 
the treasure taken from the royal residence of the Avars an 
a present to Rome : of this not a word is said in the 
biography of the pope. 

The statement of Johannes Diaconns, that Pope Leo, 
nhcn he tied from his enemies, promised the imperial 
crown to Cliarlus, as the price of the jirotection afforded 
him, is unworthy of credit. This of course would have 
happened in Paderborn. That this author, who lived a 
century later in Naples — he was born about the year 870 — 
possessed but scanty information as to the events of 
Charles's lifetime is shown by his further statement that 
Charles at once'-" marched into Italy with a large aimy, 
took possession of Rome and reinstated the pope. It is 
difficult to understand how it is that the evidence of a 
witness who thus distorts the hest ascertained facts is pre- 
ferred to that of contemporary historians. Yet some 
modern writers have placed implicit confidence in him. 

The event of Christmas Day a.d. 800 was doubtless 
not altogether an act of sudden inspiration, nor were those 
present, especially the Frankish nobles, taken by surprise. 
The question of the empire had in all probability long since 
been thoroughly weighed and discussed by the pope and 
these nobles. This is apparent even from the chrono- 
logical sequence of events. 

On November 29, 799, Pope Leo, returning from Ger- 
many, and escorted by the royal envoys, seven bishops and 
tliree counts, was received at the Milvian Bridge by the 
Bomans. The ten envoys, who were reckoned amongst 
the foremost and most influential of Charles's subjects. 
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remained more than a year in Bome. It is a striking fact, 
indeed, that such a number of men, whose services at home 
and at Charles's court could certainly not easily be dis- 
pensed with, should have stayed such a long time in Rome. 
No mention is made of any special business with which 
they had beien charged ; had there been any such, one only 
of the ten might have been entrusted with it. The inves- 
tigation of the accusations raised against the pope and of 
the outrage committed upon him was not midertaken until 
after the king's arrival. The envoys were the Archbishops 
Hildebald of Cologne and Arno of Salzburg, Bishops 
Bernard of Worms, Jesse of Amiens, Kunipert, Otto and 
the Bishop-elect Flaicus, and Counts Helingaud, Eothacar 
and Germar, of whom the first and the last were entrusted 
at other times with important embassies. Hildebald was 
Charles's confidential adviser, his minister for ecclesiastical 
affairs. Charles had caused Adrian to issue a special dis- 
pensation allowing the king to retain him constantly by 
his side.' That Arno, Alcuin*s friend, did not fail to make 
use of his influence with the pope is shown by a papal 
letter of this year (April 11, 800), in which the bishops, 
clergy, and people of the Bajuvarian province are recom- 
mended to obey their Archbishop Arno. 

A whole year later (Nov. 24, 800) Charles arrives, and 
is received by the pope on the steps of St. Peter's. With 
him, amongst others, is one of the most important men of 
the realm, Angilbert, his son-in-law, privy councillor, and 
president of the royal court of justice, and at the same time 
Duke of the Frankish maritime provinces. If any one 
possessed the king's confidence, it was he. Twice before 
(a.d. 794 and a.d. 796) Charles had sent him to Borne to 
conduct important negotiations with Adrian and Leo. The 
flower of the Frankish prelates and statesmen was therefore 
now together in Bome. Seven days elapsed before Charles 
on December 1 announced, in presence of an assembly 
called together by himself in St. Peter's, the reason of his 

• Synod Franco/., 794, § 68. [Comp. Simson, 542«.3 
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bomini?, viz. to decide tbe matter of the accusation at;ainst 
■the pope. Twenty-two days raore elapsed before December 
|S3, when finally Leo took the oath of piirgalion before the 
■nod.' The coronation took place upon the next day 
|t)nt one. 

The people and kingdom of the Franks were thus re- 
presented in Rome by a Ratheririf; of their chief men. and 
nndonbtedly during t)ie long interval of nearly thirteen 
, months frequent and earnest consultations must have 
[•taken place between them, the pope, and the EnmaJi arie- 
liocracy, clerical and lay, consultations of which the purport 
»nd design cannot have been unknown to the king. That 
■the resolution to proclaim Charles Roman emperor was 
Ifbrmedat a public conference between Franks and Romans, 
l-and that tbe meeting did not merely consist of tbe bishops 
|«nd nobles, Init that some at least of the people were present, 
lis recorded in the Chronicles of Lorseh and Moissac' It is 
Kpassed over in silence in the Annals of Eginbard and in 
■the biography of Leo, with the design, I suspect, of allow- 
ing the event to appear more entirely as a direct act of 
Fdivine inspiration. Yet it is evident that with the exception 
lof Charles, and perhaps of one or two of his confidential 
I friends, every one was agreed and prepared beforehand, so 
I that they must previously have aiTived at an understand- 
ing. By the mere gesture of the pope placing the crown 
suddenly on the king's head, tlie people could not have 
recognised anything to do with the imperial dignity, which- 
for four centuries had not been given or received in Rome, 
y and for conferring which in former days there had lieen no 
beeremony of coronation. The people would therefore have 
aen in the transaction nothing more than a Kimple solem- 
Pnity without further importance; for in those days it was 
. customary occasionally to rei«>at the coronation, and the 



' [Simaon. 231'. iij,Ti'eB willi D&Uinner and JaB*. agninet Gregop 
^liiil ftoamont, that I'ope Leo took Ihe uuth on tlio 38rtl. and not on 
|,«trUer dEj. Dee. 8.] 

• Pert* [JJ. G. SS.]. i. 38, 306. 
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crown itself was an ordinary king's crown, since a particular 
form for the imperial crown was not known. 

It cannot therefore be denied that a conference had al- 
ready taken place in which an understanding was arrived at 
between the chief Prankish and Roman ecclesiastics, as well 
as the secular grandees of both nationalities. The pope as 
well as the Romans expected to acquire advantages and in- 
creased consideration through the revival of the empire. 

To the pope, who was unable by himself to cope with 
the factions of the nobles, and who could not even reckon 
upon personal safety without the aid of Charles's strong 
arm, an emperor with despotic power must have been more 
welcome than a patricius with doubtful and undefined au- 
thority. Leo, besides, had already recognised Charles as 
his supreme lord four years before ; the position of a 
subject to the new emperor into which he entered, and to 
which he gave expression by performing the act of adora- 
tion, could not therefore appear to him humiliating, and 
the counterbalancing gain became the more certain through 
his conviction that the new emperor, and his succes- 
sors, would not fix their residence in Rome. The most 
doubtful point to the pope must have been the prospect of 
the displeasure of the Greeks and its possible effect upon 
ecclesiastical affairs ; but how little account was then taken 
of such matters in Rome is shown by the offer which Adrian 
had made to the king (see p. 117). For the present there 
was only a woman to be dealt with, and the expedient of 
a marriage between Charles and Irene had in all probability 
already presented itself to Leo's mind. The imperial 
dignity must have appeared to the pope to offer another 
advantage ; it placed Charles under a new and higher ob- 
ligation, that of devoting himself to the guardianship of 
the church, and naturally, above all, to the protection of 
the papal chair. It was this point which Leo singled out 
to put forward. * We have,' he says, in a document drawn 
up on the day of the coronation, * consecrated him to-day 
to the office of Augustus for the defence and exaltation of 
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. the universal church.' ' Charles himself nnderstiKid his 
' dnty aa emperor in the same way. Besides this, the pope 
I had reason to expect that the new emperor, who, as king of 
I the Lombards, had hitherto shown himself so little com- 
pliant towards the demands of ecclesiastieaJ policy, now 
that the whole papal territory, to whatever extent it in- 
creased, must remam subject to the imperial supremacy, 
would prove more compliant. 

The acclamations with which the mass of the Koman 
people greeted the emperor were without doubt gennine. 
One hundred and forty years apo an emperor liad been 
seen for the last time in Home : but the transient ap- 
pearance of that emperor, as well as the memory of his 
succeBBors, was connected only with gloomy reminiscences. 
Old Rome had long been humiliated, ill-used, and degraded 
by her arrogant and selfish daughter on the Bosporus to 
the ignoble role of a distant provincial town. Formerly, 
BO long as all hope of security rested upon the army, and 
hrilliant -v-ictories were still achieved by the army, Rome 
had remained satisfied with the soldier emperors. But now 
victory had deserted the Byzantine standard, and a woman 
sat upon the throne of Constantine, The thought that the 
right moment had come to recall to life Rome's ancient 
right, which had been interrupted but never abolished, must 
have impressed itself upon all. And now Providence had 
sent the man who possessed in the highest degree all that be- 
fitted an emperor. Charles stood before them as the living 
embodiment of the imperial idea, the second Cwsar who, 
everywhere present and ready for battle, came, saw and 
conquered. By electing him their city would again t3ecome 
the metropolis of a great empire, they would bind the 
object of their choice to them by ties of gratitude, and by 
the exercise once more of tlieir prerogative they would sliow 
to the world that the precious right still survived and might 
again be exercised in the future. The aristocratic faction, 

•J»fl*.J(.ai-3((i.lB13. p. 218, [!)e<l. 2504, p. 310. Wliere, however, the 
records are dMkrcd to be ' ipariotiB. knil thereiore liiBtoricall; worthleM.'J. 
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to whom it was of the utmost importance that a strong 
empire should not be established and that the power should 
remain in the weak hands of a priest, was at the moment 
broken and intimidated. Finally, Charles had for years 
past been considered as the supreme lord of Eome. Eome 
belongs by right of possession to the king, she is the head 
to the body of his realm, — so Alcuin in the year 799 
clearly pronounced. 

The Prankish nobles had also another point to consider, 
and did what in their situation any one else would have 
done. Both the Franks and Romans of that period felt 
that as Christians they were dishonoured and degraded in 
the face of their Moslem foes. The Mohammedan world, 
they said, has its Kalii)h, its Defender of the Faithful, but 
we, the Christians, have no longer any secular head, no 
protector of the church. The Eastern Empire of Christen- 
dom has begun to sink, has suffered nothing but losses 
during the last century and a half, and has to pay a shame- 
ful tribute to the foes of Christendom. In the West, on the 
contrary, through the valour of the Franks, and through 
the sword and the wisdom of Charles, the cause of Chris- 
tianity is strong, triumphant and advancing. And now 
Rome also, the mother of the empire, the old, genuine seat 
of the emperors, is under the dominion of the Franks. 
Besides, this new kingdom of the Franks includes the greater 
number of the countries which formerly belonged to the 
Roman Empire in the West. It is high time that the im- 
perial dignity should be transferred to the Franks, for they 
alone amongst Christian nations show themselves worthy of 
that high office ; and none but Charles, who has subdued and 
converted heathen peoples and extended the pale of the 
church, is called to sustain the imperial dignity, and is 
worthy, in addition to the power of emperor which he already 
possesses, to receive the name and symbols of the office. 

Such, according to the report of the Lorsch Chronicle, 
was the situation of affairs, and such were the considera- 
tions which were discussed in Rome at that time. The 
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incapacity of tbe Christian Empire ia the East was but a 
few years later strikingly exhibited, when the Kaiiph Hariin 
AlrtiBchid overran the whole of Asia Minor in one campaign, 
and penetrated as far aa Heraclea in Bithynia without 
meeting with any serious resistance, and compelled the 
Emperor Nicephorua to pay a yearly tribute,* Had it not 
been that soon after his death the Kaliphate was divided by 
the revolt of the governors, Constantmople might, even in 
the ninth century, have become Mohammedan. 

The power which the tradition of the reUgious idea of 
the Roman Empire had in former days over the thoughts 
and actions of men, especially the clergy, has not hitherto 
been sufficiently taken into account. What in those days 
could have appeared more urgent or more meritorious than 
the endeavour to raise from degradation this empire, with 
which the destiny of mankind was Iround up — to rescue it 
from desecration, and from the destruction which threatened 
it? 'The Roman Empire is the vessel destined by God 
to contain and preserve the church ; God has conferred 
Buch greatness and might upon it, in order that the 
nations who are to be called into the unity of the churcii 
may be embraced also within one wide secular bond, 
and that all Christians may rest beneath the shade of 
this wide-spreading tree. This empire will endure to 
the end of time, for it is the fourth and last of the great 
monarchies that Daniel foretold to Nebuchadnezzar." These 
Bentiments embody the traditional view shared by Charles's 
contemporaries. What was more natural than that a 
young, strong, and victorious people like the Franks, ^led 
with the consciousness of their high destiny, should aspire 
to become the upholders of this imperial dignity, indispen- 
sable as it was to the whole of Christendom, in place of the 
antiquated and debilitated Byzantines ? The Ilomans, the 
Franks, and the pope were united in the feehng that the 
strength and energj' of Christianity now lay no longer in 
the East, but in the Wtst, and that a powerful sovereign 

• Elmaoin. Hitt. Saracen, pp. 118-123. 
VOL. n. K 
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and champion, practised in the art of war, was urgently 
needed to stand in opposition to the Henthen as well as to 
the Moslem world. Such a one was Charles, whose rule 
■was now acknowledged from Barcelona to the banks of the 
Raah, and from the Eider to Benevento. 

The Eomans and the Franks did not imagine, that 
in Charles's elevation, the previous unity of the empire 
was broken, or that the intention was to set up two empires 
in the place of one. It was no new "Western Empire that 
was to be erected by the side of the Eastern ; Charles was 
not to be the succeseor of Komulufi Augnstus, but of 
Constantine VI., whose throne had been vacant since his 
death, for a woman could not be Ctcsar. In Greek this 
view might be expressed by saying that Irene's rule was 
only a tyrannis, and not a hagilcia. In those days people 
certainly still held fast to the idea of the unity of the Roman 
Empire. If two Roman empires stood side by side with 
equal qualifications, then neither the one nor the other 
could be the real ancient Roman Empire, nor either of the 
two emperors the genuine successor of the great Constan- 
tine. The people of Rome might be represented as thinking 
thus ; — ' Hitherto the imperial dignity has been disposed 
of at one time by troops of mercenaries, and at another by 
women, eunuchs, and courtiers, who placed rulers over the 
Greeks and over us; but now it behoves us to take our 
ancient and indefeasible right once more into our own 
hands.' As early as 741 the heads of the Roman nobility 
had sent a formal resolution to Charles Martel to the effect 
that the lioman people desired to foreswear their allegiance 
to tlie (Iconoclast) emperor, and to entrust themselves to 
his rule.'' Had Charles Martel acted upon this proposition 
and eatablisht'd himself in Italy, he would certainly very 
shortly have been proclaimed emperor. At that time the 
non-Lombard Italians would have liked nothing better than 
first to elect an emperor, and then to march with him 
under arms to Constantinople ! Even now many would 

• Annalei MtUnt. bd t. 7*1. P«U [M. 0. SS.), i. 33G. 
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tave been quite ready, after their emperor Imd been pro- 
claimed in Old Rome, to follow bim to New Rome, and to 
help to seat him apon the throne of Constaiitine ; but 
Cliarlea well knew that he could neither march ati army 
through Pannonia and Bulgaria, nor enter the Boeporus 
with his fleet, which was too weak for such an attempt. 
No one, therefore, thought at first of a separate Western 
Impire. The fact that such had existed four centuries 
before, or that there had, at any time, been two emperors, 
had long vanished from the remembrance of later genera- 
tions ; the generally received idea at that period was that 

XJonstantine had removed the seat of the one indivisible 
pire from Old Rome to New Rome, and that, since that 
le, the emperors had itniiitorruptcdly had their seat in 
lyzantium. The antagonism between the numerous king- 
doms that had arisen within the former limits of the em- 
|iire was precisely what had led to the clear conception of 
the necessity for a uniteil empire. The idea prevailed not 
only amongst Christian nations, but was felt even to some 
extent by barbarians and Mohammedans, and ou all sides 
more or less definitely, that the emperor was the secular 
supreme head of all Christendom, who, as the holder of 
the highest iiower, stood above all kings and dukes. The 
increase of authority and moral eonsideiation which 
Charles gained in becoming emperor was therefore un- 
bounded. True, his friends and enthusiastic admirers 
thought that, even before his coronation, Charles bad at- 
tained to the highest point of worldly honour, for if there 
were three highest dignities in the world, the papal, the 
imperial, and the kingly, yet Charles excelled both pope 
and emperor in might, wisdom, and royal dignity.' This, 
however, was merely a tribute paid to the good fortune and 
brilhant personal qualities of Charles himself; the imperial 
dignity could alone invest him in the eyes of the nations 
■with the nimbus of supreme authority and sovereignty, 

' Alcuia, in Boaqoet, t. 613, u eatlj m the J6M 7(IQ [Ak. Ep. lU In 
^i*ni, Bibiioch. vi, 4M]. 
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id UiBtow «pi>ii him personally the asBurance that he bad 

U obUoiI mil) rhtirKi'd wiUi a imHsion to act as the gtiar- 

in of Um wholo (.'liriBtian world. 
If now w« OHk what conaideration would, according to 
Chftrli'B'down dwlaration, have withheld him from eDtering 
tiifl church if ho hiul known beforehand of the Pope's 
lention, I'^i^iiihard ^ive8 iis the answer, for he immediatelj 
•ddfi tliKt (JharUiH had Imrne with great patience the ( 
ploattiiri* of tht> Roman (Byzantine) emperors, who I 
Wen miiuh Ineon^ied at his assaming the imperial title, andl 
ttiat hu had overcome their obstinacy by his magnanimity, \ 
nnduig frequont embaasies to them, and addressing them 
i his letters as 'brothers.' Charles had foreseen the in- 
dignation of the Eastern Boman Imperial Court, and it had 
aeemed to liim not without justification. He had himself 
Iteen brought up in the conviction which Alcuin, as already 
nentioned, expressed, viz., that the ofBce of a Franldsh 
king ranked as the third dignity in the world, and that the 
sipcrial dignity, which took precedence of it, had for cen- 
turies been the rightful heritage of the second Home.' None 
<rf the German conquerors had, as yet, dared to stretch out 
Itifi hand to grasp the imperial crown. Himself a monarch 
lie felt, more keenly than did his bishops or counts, the 
doubtfulnesB and presumption of the step, and may have, 
therefore, responded with hesitation and in a temporising 
manner to the earlier overtures, solicitations, and offers of 
his own followers or of the pope ; or he may have referred 
them to the negotiations with Byzantium, the issue of 
'Trhich was still pending. But the impatience of the Franks 
mnd the Romans, when once they had arrived at a mutual 
nnderstanding, hastened the decision of the matter, and 
ire are entitled to suppose that Charles honestly believed 
that he ought to accept the accomphshed fact as a manifes- I 
bation of the Divine will. He and the pope now sought to I 
levisG some means of conducting the matter to a p 
tsue, and of obtaining what be felt to be all-important, ' 

■ /ntpfHolit difitila* tt leeunda Bona ta<vl«Tit fi 
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recognition of Byzantium. Chaxies had recently become a 
widower, and a marriage with Irene eeemed the simpleBt 
solution of the diflicuily. Envoys from the pope and from 
Charles went together to Constantinople to sue for the 
hand of Irene, in order, as Theophanes says, that the West 
might be united with the East.' Charles only wished to 
obtain thereby that legitimation of his imperial title which, 
he felt, was lacking. He could not have had the intention 
of either &xing his residence in Constantinople and of 
. governing the united East and West from that centre, or 
have imagined that he was in a position to rule the Eastern 
Empire from the West, But he would have gone to Con- 
stantinople, concluded the marriage, had himself crowned 
by the Patriarch, and, above all, would have attempted to 
put fresh energy into the struggle with the Moslem, the 
common foe, for at that time Byzantium was paying a 
shameful tribute to the Kalipha. With the aid of Byzan- 
tium be would have be<-n enabled to fit out a fleet, of the 
trant of which in the Mediterranean be must have long 
been painfully aware. 

Irene would have consented had not Aetius, who was 
anxious to secure the throne for his brother, prevented her. 
Shortly afterwards, whilst the envoys of Charles and of the 
pope were still in the capital, she was deposed, through a 
conspiracy of seven eunuchs of great influence, in order 
to make room for the treasurer Nicephorus. 

The new emperor of the East was not inclined to recog- 
nise Charles as emperor, whilst the latter showed his 
anxiety to obtain this recognition, and assumed for the 
porpose an attitude and language almost humble. 

* It is only the Bjzftnline writer TheophniiCB who reports this 
IChTimogT., ed. ile Boor, 14 and 21], irhilst the FrimliiGh anniilist« are eiUnt 
Kbout it But Thooph&DGE vaa a contemporary, and well iDformed, and aa 
the taol is in itaelt ver; probable, tlierB is ao reftson For BSjing with Ideler 
iLcbm Karl't da GrosstM, i. :>00) that the Matement bears the stamp at on 
idle tale, or at best points lo a schenie of the ambitioas Irene. [Simian, 
•292' (at;aiDB( hia farmer view and la opposition to Uainaok, 8. 19), doubted 
Uia truth of the statement ol Theophanes.] 
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So thirteen years elapsed, marked alternately by wars 
and embassies, and Charles did not live to see the desired 
result. Nicephorua and his succeBsors supposed, as Egin- 
hard says, that the Frankish prince wished to wrest tlie 
imperial office from them and to become himself sole em- 
peror. Charles, however, only asked to be placed on an 
equality with the Greek emperor. He clothed this thought 
in the proposal to accord him the title of brother, naturally 
on condition of receiving the same in return. His idea 
seems to have been that there should be a single Roman 
Empire with two emperors, just as there were already two 
imperial cities. Old Rome and New Home. Two Roman 
Empires could not be thought of; history, as well as the 
religious importance which had long been attributed to the 
Imperium, forbade this. But it was felt in Constantinople 
that the recognition of the new emperor implied a kind of 
self-deposition, that the star of the Eastern Roman Imperium 
must fade before the brilliancy of the newly risen imperial 
sun in the West. Whilst the Eastern Empire included 
only a few of the provinces of the old Roman Empu-e ; had 
suffered fearful losses in the course of the Inst two hundred 
years ; had not made a single conquest, and was still con- 
tinually losing territory, Charles possessed the greater part 
of the Roman Western Empire, with Spain as far as the 
Ebro, the old imperial towns of Treves, Aries, Milan, Ra- 
venna, Rome, and beyond tlie old Roman frontier immense 
tracts of territory. The sentiment of the Greeks has been 
expressed by Constantine Manasses, although he belonged 
to a later period. He says : ' Thus the old tie which united 
both cities was rent asunder ; the mother parted from the 
daughter ; the youthful and beautiful New Rome from the 
wi-inkled and decrepit Old Rome.' ' 

Thus there arose a complication of conHicting interests. 

The Byzantine court desired to remain on friendly terms 

with its powerful western neighbour, or, if poasibli 

have him for an ally, and was anxious also to retain 

' See Bomiuet, t. 398. 
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erer might yet be saved of the ItaJian mid Dalmatian pos- 
sesaious ; they desii-ed to avoid having to carry on a war 
at the game time against the Ealipb, the Bulgarians, and 
the Franks ; but the price set by CharlcB ni>on his friend- 
ship, namely, the recognition of his title as emperor, seemed 
too high and too perilous. So boveral years passed, during 
which diplomatic negotiations alternated with open hostili- 
ties carried on along the Dalmatian and Venetian coasts. 
• Charles,' says Egiuhard, ' bore the displeasure of the Greek 
emperor with great patience, and overctime his stubborn- 
ness by magnanimity.' Yet his stubbornness was, at any 
rate, long in being overcome, and was even at last not en- 
tirely subdued. In the year SOU the Gretk ambassadora 
were the bearers of a treaty of peace ; tliey proceeded from 
the court of the emperor to liome, and then retm-ned to 
Constantinople, but a substantial peace was not concluded; 
Nicephorus made no rejoinder, and in the year 806 sent 
his fleet to attack Dalmatia. In 809 a struggle again took 
place in those waters ; the Greeks vainly attacked Com- 
macchio ; the Venetians did their best to fan the flame of 
war, because the conclusion of a peace would inentably 
have subjected them to the dominion either of Charles or 
' of the Greeks.' 

It appears that the Greeks, anxious to avoid recog- 
nising the imperial title, preferred to treat with Pipin, 
Charles's son, rather than with Charles himself. Nice- 
phorus sent an ambassador direct to Fipin, whereupon 
Charles, being very desirous, as he himself says, to see a 
Greek envoy at his own court, could not forbear causing 
the ambassador to be brought to him. hi a letter couched 
in strikingly humble terms, written in 810, the emperor 
declares that ever since 803 he has aniuousty awaited an 
embassy from Nicephorus, that ho might once for all be 
reUeved from uncertainty ; he would have given himself 
ap to despair if he had not been upheld by confidence in 

' Eginh. AnTUtl. ad a. 809. Ferta [if. 0. SS.]. u 196. 
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God.* Charles again sent ambassadors to Constantinople, 
and even formally ceded Venice to the Greeks. At length, 
in the year 812, he experienced the iong-deeired Batisfac- 
tion; the ambassadors of the Emperor Michael addressed 
him in the church at Ais with the title of emperor 
(Basileus). They received from his hands in return a 
document containing a treaty of alliance, which they after- 
wards caused to be again delivered to them by the pope 
in the church of St. Peter in Rome as the sign of its con- 
firmation. The ces&ion of Venice, the prospect of help 
against the Bulgarians, who had become too powerful in 
the north of the empire, and the fear of losing the South 
Italian provinces appear to have been the reason for these 
slight courtesies, which after all did not pledge the Greeks 
to any permanent concessions. Charles was still without 
any document signed by the emperor, to obtain which he 
despatched a fresh embassy to Constantinople. The letter 
from Charles, which the ambassadors, Amalariua and the 
Abbot Petrus, took with them, contained for the first time 
the phrase ' to the Eastern and to the Western Imperium,' * 
and the assurance that Charles earnestly desired peace be- 
tween the two empires. Here, then, were two empires at 
one moment at peace and the next at war with each other. 
Which of the two was the genuine, legitimate Roman 
Empire ? This was certainly the question a^ked in Con- 
stantinople, and what answer could the Prankish ambaa- 
sadors give ? Charles did not live to see their return.* 

The statement of Tbeophanes, that Charles, immediately ' 
after his coronation, had intended to make an expedition 
for the conquest of Sicily, is confirmed by the oceiirrenceB 
which immediately followed. The increasing weakness aad 
decrepitude of the Greek Empire, and the growuig power 
of the Saracens in the Mediterranean, must have made it 



c Bonqaet, v. 032 ^Ep. Carol. 2',) ia Jaffi, Bibl iv. It9uj. 
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clear to the Sicilians that if they did not wish tlieir beauti- 
ful and fertile island to become a prey to the Moslems — 
which actually came to paaa in the year 828 — they must 
throw themsetveB into the arms of the Frankish power, 
which waa alone capable of protecting them. The Balearic 
Isles had already given themselves up to the Prankish king 
in 799, in order to obtain his protection against the re- 
peated attacks and ravages of the Saracens from Africa.* 
Thus we find that (795 and 797) envoys from the Greek 
governors of Sicily — Michael and his successor, Niketas — 
appeared at Charles' court- They were the bearers of no 
mission from the Byzantine emperor, for the latter almost 
at the same time had sent an embassy of his own, and it is 
remarked that Charles dismissed the Sicilian envoy Daniel 
at Aix (799) with special honours. Soon afterwards (801) 
another Sicilian, the Spatharius Leo, took refuge at Charles's 
court, and remained ten years in Frankish territory, re- 
turning to Sicily in 811. He must have remained so 
many years near to Charles, in the hope that the emperor's 
Biciliau expedition nouKl take place." But Charles relin- 
quished the design, being determined to purchase ])eace 
with Byzantium, and ihe recognition of his title, even at 
the cost of some sacrifices.* 

Rome was now the metropolis of Charles's imperium, 
the actual seat of the empire. Since he was already in 
possession of Rome (say the Frankish annals), it was both 
right and needful that he should be invested with the 
dignity of emperor," Even the Franks admitted that in 
the revival of the imperial dignity, the decision belonged to 
the inhabitants of Rome, however great had been the 
share taken in it by the Frankish bishops and counts. In 
the annals of Salzburg, Weissenbui'g, Cologne, and other 

• Annat. Laurm. Pertz [Af. G. SS.]. i. 186. 

' Annal. Ei/inh. PerlK [Jf. G. SS.J. i. lUS. 

' [Homock, p. 40', and Simson, 188 f., draw aUsntioD to ' iome in- 
I Ddttinger's repreaenlation of Charles's relations vith the 

■ Annal Laureih. Pertz [M. 0. SS.]. i. 36. 
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shorter chronicles of the time, the event is consequently 
described as the act of the Bomans alone, ' the elective act. 
of the Boman people/ as Anskar puts it.^ 'It was the 
dignity to which Charles was raised by the Boman Senate 
which was announced' (on Christmas Day), is the expres- 
sion of Flodoard (950).^ Even the Liber Pontificalis calls 
attention to the fact that he was appointed emperor of 
the Bomans by the act of the whole people.^ 

The part that the pope took in the matter was the 
reUgious act of consecration in crowning and anointing 
Charles with the same rites with which at the same time he 
consecrated Charles's son Pipin king.'* Any particular form 
or ritual for the consecration of the newly created imperial 
dignity had naturally not been thought of ; there was no 
precedent to follow, for the coronation of an emperor had 
never before taken place in Rome. Upon the election, in 
which the pope, as the first Boman citizen, naturally took 
an essential part, there followed the consecration, the re- 
ligious seal, which in those days could not be omitted in 
connexion with so weighty and decisive an act. It was 
the Boman Bespublica, of which the inhabitants of Bome 
were the representatives, and of which the most distin- 
guished member was the pope, that after the lapse of 
centuries gave itself once more an imperial head. Besides 
this, the schoke, or corporations of foreigners settled in 
Bome — Franks, Frisians, Saxons, Lombards, who with their 
banners and tokens had already received the emperor at 
the Milvian Bridge ^ — took part as the representatives of 
these nations in the act of election. 

Did this involve a transference of the Boman Empire 

» Vita S. WilleJiacli, c. 6. Pertz [M, G. 5S.], ii. 381. 
' Bouquet, v. 408. Conclamatur honos Romanis patribus auctus, that . 
is, from the royal to the imperial dignity. 

* *Ab omnibus constitutusestlmperaiorBomanorum.' [VitaLeanisIII.]^ 
Vignoli, p. 254. 

* [Not Pipin, but the Emperor's eldest son, Charles. Comp. Bichter- 
Kohl, Annalst ii> 1^7, against Simson, 238', who assumes that only the 
younger Charles was anointed by the pope.] 

* Vita Leonis III., Vignoli, p. 250. 
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I from the Greeks to the Pranks ? This is the theory 
I aubseqitently set up, but which no contemporary can well 
[ have entertained. 

Romans and Franks did not connect the same ideas 
I with the act which they performed in common. The 
[ Frankisli nobles certahily thought that with Charles's 
I elevation the ' noble people of the Franks ' had become 
I the upholders of the empire, that between the Franks and 
I the Imperium an indissoluble bond had been eatabhshed ; 
f they (the Franks), as they supposed, had become in a 
[ eertam Bonse Romans — that is to say, the upholders of 
[ the Roman power and rights.^ But it did not occur to 
I them that the Imperium was thereby formally withdrawn 
1 from t)ie Greeks, or that they were henceforth excluded 
I from it. Advantage had been taken of the interregnum, 
I caused by the fact, incompatible with the idea of the impe- 
riam, that a woman was at the head of the government. 
The empire was bound up with Rome, but Rome was in 
the power of the Franks. It was left to the emperor to 
reconcile the claims on both sides. Had the marriage of 
I Charles with Irene taken place, the difficulties would for 
I the moment have been solved, and the conBict of claims 
I suspended. What might have happened after the deaths 
I of Charles and Irene it is hardly necessary to inquire. If 
' the Greeks again chose an emperor for themselves, he 
would certainly neither in the eyes of the Franks nor yet 
in those of the Romans have been a mere usurper or nn- 
lawfal pretender. For in that case the Roman Imperium, 
which, though one and indivisible, could be held in two 
portions, would have been maintained in a kind of partner- 
ehip by two emperors, who would have regarded each other 
in brotherly fashion as equal in dignity. At a later period, 
indeed, it seemed no longer possible to imagine any just 
title which could warrant the Greek emperor styling him- 
self Imperator of the Romans. Two Roman emperors 
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seemed as untiatural as two Buna in one tirmamertt. ' The 
Greek emperors of the Bomans have ceased to exist,' said 
the Emperor Ludwig II. 

The Romans on their side did not consider that they 
had transferred tlie empire to the Franiish nation, hat 
only to the Frankiah dynasty ; they did not reckon them- 
selves by tliis single act to have relinquished for ever their 
own right of election, but reserved to themselves the power 
of asserting and exercising it at any critical moment in the 
future, Buch as, for instance, upon the extinction of a 
dynasty. For by its origin, language, and nationality the 
empire, it was affirmed in the AVest, belongs to the Latin 
race and to the king in whose realm tlie Latin speech is 
the language of commerce and of tlie church, the monarch 
who rules over Italy, Eome, and the Latin race. 

I therefore consider Waltz's view ' to be incorrect : 
' Neither the coronation by the pope,' anyn this learned 
writer, 'nor the saJutationa of the people in the church 
could, properly speaking, have conferred a formal right 
upon the new empuror. Nobody in those daj-s would have 
mquired if such a right existed. Charles's right lay in the 
power of the facts that bad led to his elevation.' I think, 
on the contrary, that in those days the formal right was 
long and earnestly discussed. It is true that contem- 
poraries did not attribute to the coronation by the pope 
the significance which it had in later ages, since the idea 
that the pope possessed authority to dispose of empires 
and kingdoms had not yet arisen. But the mere saluta- 
tion of the people in the church would have been by no 
means deemed sufficient, had not the act, which the multi- 
tude then conhrmed hy their acclamations, been previously 
well considered and dehberately consummated. The 
Chronicle of Moissae designedly enumerates all partakers 
in the event as follows : the pope, the whole assembly of 
the bishops, cltrgj', and abbots, the Senate of the Franks, 



' Deul»(}u Vtr/aa»ungtgtieki£ktr, iii. 177. 
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the seniores of the nomans, and the rest of the Christian 
people. Amongst the Romans it was said that since the 
Greeks bad first degraded the imperial dignity by allowing 
it to become the spoil of eotdiers, and then to fall into the 
blood-stained hands of a woman, the people of Rome have 
resunifd the ancient right of choosing their own emperor. 

■ By the election by the Roman people in a great assembly 
Kef bishops and other servants of God, the imperial dignity 
f.fra.B transferred to the commander of the Franks, because he 
Ivas the master of the city which was the capital of the em- 
I fire and many other countries besides, and was worthy of 

■ the title of emperor. Thus Anskar writes. But it is very 
I natm-al that Thoophanee, the only Byzantuie contemporary- 
I writer who mentions the occurrence, should report the eoro- 
I nation and anointing by the pope, and omit altogether the 
I election and consent of the [leople. We can detect, more- 
F over, the desire of this historian, in adopting a tale circula- 

amongst the Greeks, to place the event in a contemptible 
or ridiculous light, asserting that the pope had anointed 
the king from bead to foot with oil, which would have 
necessitated an unseemly disrobing before all the people in 
the church. It was customary with the Greeks for the 
emperor to be crowned by the patriarch of the capital, but 
the practice of anointing was [lnkno^Yn to them. At a 
later period they introduced the custom, evidently in 
imitation of the pope's use of oil at an imperial consecra- 
tion, the popes themselves having borrowed the rite from 
the Spanish Visigoths.* It was not, however, supposed 
that in this anointing there lay any particular connection 
I with the imperial dignity, for Charles's son, Pipin, whom 
^ Adrian had already anointed king in 781, was anointed by 
Leo now for the second time, of course only as king.' 

* Tb« FraJikisli kini^s beloie Pipin vete neither eninned nor uiomted i 
(he; vera meTel; mi^ on a shield. In Spain, dd the contrary, Envig. the 
lollower of WambiL, ia suid in the drsl canon o( the thirteenth synod ot 
Toledo (6B1], rfgannili jier sacTo-sanciain unctianfvt atacepiut pole$tattm. 

' [Kot Pipin. but Charles («ee above p. 138) ; Pipin and Ludwig had 
Steady been anointed kings by Pope Adrian in 781. Abel, ai3 1.] 
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The Frankisb annalists report, but Leo's biographer is 
silent on the point, that, after the coronation, the pope, 
prostrating himself before the emperor, did homage to him. 
* Charles, according to the custom of the ancient emperors, 
was adored by the pope,' says the annalist. Great trouble 
has been taken to make this adoration into a simple salu- 
tation or embrace,* and Gregorovius asserts, * it consisted 
not of bowing the knees, but after ancient custom, of a 
kiss on the mouth.' ^ But as the pope wished on this 
occasion to render to the new emperor that form of 
homage which used to be offered to the early Boman 
emperors, we cannot doubt that he prostrated himself 
before him. The best emperors of the first imperial period 
had indeed not permitted this, but of Caligula, Domitian, 
and the son of the elder Maximin it is recorded that they 
claimed adoration, and of Diocletian, that it was he who 
made this oriental practice into a permanent custom in 
the Boman Empire.' Bishops used to kneel before the 
Empress Eusebia, the wife of Constantine,'* and both 
Justinian and Theodora required all who visited them to 
kiss both their feet.* Since then it had been usual, kneel- 
ing before the emperors, to kiss their knees or both the 
knee and the foot ^ — an act of homage which the Emperor 
Manuel at first went so far as to demand from the Emperor 

* The old controversy on this subject was renewed in Borne in 1815. 
A French painter exhibited a picture of Charles's coronation in which he 
represented the pope kneeling before the emperor. A Boman ecclesiastic, 
Santelli, took occasion to write a book on the subject, OUraggio fatto a 
Leone III c a Carlo Magna, The book is intended to prove that adorato 
simply means aalutato. 

^ Geschichte Ronts, ii. 548. [In the 2nd ed., ii. 493, Gregorovius has 
given up this opinion also, in deference to Ddllinger's counter-evidence. 
Compare Simson, 237*, *.] 

* Plinius, Panegyr. 24 ; Martial, x. 72 ; Jul. Capitol., in MaodmOt c. 2 ; 
Eutrop. ix. 26 ; Amm. Marcell. xv. 5 ; Aurel. Victor, 39. Of Constantino 
the Qreat it is said in his biography by Eusebius, iv. 57 : yopvKXirfis iitnrdffomo, 
Godefroy, in the Tlieodos. Codex, 6, 8 (ed. Bitter, ii. 83), has collected several 
passages. 

* Suidas s. v. Leontius, * Procop. Arcan. c. 15. 

* Constantin. Porphyrog., De cerem, aula ByzanU i. 87, describes this 
more exactly. 
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Conrad III, when he came upon the crusade, at which Conrad 
was naturally much incenBed.' The popes had Buhmitted to 
the custom ; Agapetua, in accordance with it, did homage to 
Justinian ;* and in their letters to the emperors the popes 
made unsparing repetition of the asBurnnce that they ap- 
proached the emperor upon their knees, or bowinR the 
Itaee.' In the j'ear 787 Adrian made use of this and even 
■of stronger expressions in addressing Con si an tine and 
Irene.' Even to Pipin, Paul I. writes: 'I pray you on 
my knees," and Stephen literally did so, and remained 
prostrate on the ground until Pipin and his sons stretched 
out their hands to raise him up. Probably the expression, 
that ' with the utmost humihty ' Pope Leo received Charles 
upon his Eirrival in Eome, points to a similar prostration.' 
Apart from this, in the controversy of that time about the 
worship of images, the meaning of the word 'adoration' 
was very carefully discussed and restricted to bodily pro- 
stration, and hence it would be inconceivable that the 
Prankish historian would here have taken the word in any 
other sense.^ 

' irnold. Lubcc. Chron. Slav. S, 10 [M. G. SS. ni„ 122 lib., 1, 10], 
Uaacov. Comiii.dc rebus Imperii tub Conr. iii. p, a04, considers Arnold's 
BtUement incorrect, bat nitbout safficient resBoa, so tar as I oan Bee. The 
lilence of Cinniuiius, who atudiouBlj casts all the blame upon Conrud, proves 
nothing, and Odo ot Deuil, De Ptov. Ludov. vii. 3. 31, tends to confinn 
Arnold's report b; the words ' Keuler pro altero mores suos aut (sstos 
consaetudinem teinperavit.' 

• 'O i^niBfU ray tinriBir ff av tx*»>'. Lt IB said ot AeapvtuB, in the letter o( 
tha bishops and monies to Jnatjniaa, in AUmanni not. ad Frva^. p. 173, 
ed. Bonn, p, iSl. 

' Agatho, in letter to Constantine : 'Pleio nipntiii poplite suppliciter 
voBtram cleinentiam deprecamnr.' Hajduin. Cimc. iii. 1078. And still 
earlier, P. Hormiadiu to the Emperor An&statius; ■ Vestigiis vcslris advolvor.' 
EpialoJu! Fonlif. Horn.. ISPl, i. 44f>. 

' Tanquam jirirssnlinlUer humo jiroa(m(H« et ralriis Deo dilectis 
vtatigiU provoliUui qua:ro. What scald Charles have said it he had read 
this eipresaion ot the popes, addressed to a youth of aUteen and to a 
woman ? 

' ' Occairit ei pridie Leo Papa, et sammA etim hamilitate snmmoqtie 
hoDore ansoepit." Annal Fr. Booqtiel, v. 52 'Ann. /^iirijs., U. G. i. 188], 

* Thoa, tor example, in the Libri CaroUni. 4, 18. p, S37. a epecial 
ptotMt is made against the identification ot oKulari aoJ adorart. 
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After the eBtablishment of the empire the custom, other- 
wise BO foreign to the German peoples, became prevalent in 
the Prankish kingdom. The nobles of the empire used 
not only to kneel before the emperor, but even to display 
their respect by observing the oriental fashion of kissing 
the foot,* 

Through this act of homage, the pope most unquestion- 
ably declared that, with the reception of the imperial 
title, Charles had become Uie sovereign of the pope as well 
as of Rome, and that the pope was the subject of the em- 
peror. For it was then, and not until then, that, in the 
eyes of the Itomans, Charles stepped into the place of the 
Greek emperor. Whenever a man should again occupy 
the throne of Byzantium, Charles must either be recog- 
nised by the nen Eastern emperor as his associate in the 
imperial dignity and co-regent, or the Romans and the 
pope must declare the Eastern emperor to be a nsurper, 
who, since Charles had come into Irene's place aa sole and 
rightful emperor, could have no right to the imperial 
dignity. For it was not possible to relinquish the idea 
of the unity and indivisibility of the Roman Imperiom. 
This empire, as the centre and safeguard of Christianity, 
might be governed by two emperors, reigning together 
as colleagues, but it ought not to be allowed to fall 
into two independent empires, each claiming to be the 
genume Roman empire." Charles was thoroughly aware 

* It IB said of ihe Duke of Toulouse when he proposed in the aBsemblf 
ot the jear SOI to make war af^nst tho Sanwena (Ermold Nigell. i. 13S), 

[M. 0. ss. a. my, -. 

' Poplile Sexalo lambiut ore pedes.' 
And ot Eginhard at the assembl; of 813 [Erm. Nig., 2. 3S, 1. e. 179] : 

' Hie cadit ante pedes. vestigiB bftsint atma.' 
' Fleiis ODines precatnur [loplitibaa lUBjeEtBlein TeEtrani.' gaj the Frftnbiab 
nobles. lialuie, Citpilul. I, iOu. 

* I cannot, theretore, agree nilh Eerr t. I^ncizoUe, when he BMetti in 
hiB ponipblet. ' Die lieileutung der rSmiBoh-deutschen Kuscrwiirde ' [ISoli], 
p. 11 : 'The object was a real reorg'aaizalion. a continuation or appropria- 
tion [tbroogb a (resh severance from Eaat Rome) of a separate West Roman 
Empire.' On the contrarj. 1 think that Ihi.i thought, in the beginaiag at 
least, was far Cram those who took part in the act. 
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of thig, and in Rome it was also understood ; hence the 
papal embaasy to Irene. Now, seeing that the Byzantine 
. emperors persistently held themselves aloof from the new 
I co-emperor who had been obtruded upon thein, the consist- 
I ent course would have been, niter having revived the 
I elective right of Old Rome, to proceed incontinently to 
the declaration that New Bome had forfeited her right 
to the imperial office. Against this, however, there were 
strong and numerous objections, and the first conseqnenoe 
would have been a perpetual warfare between East and 
West. In the present ambiguous situation, a step having 
been taken which could not be recalled — an institution 
created which could not easily be allowed to drop, it was 
necessary for Rome at once and in earnest to submit her- 
self to the new emperor, for the whole reality and legality 
of the new empire rested upon its relationship to Rome, 
and if Charles were not truly emperor in Rome, t.f, really 
master there, then hia imperium was, so to speak, a nonen- 
tity, in spite of the wide territory which be possessed. 

Charles himself bad not the slightest intention of rest- 
ing satisfied with the mere title and the moral considera- 
tion which the highest secular dignity in Christendom 
brought with it. It was not without design that he styled 
himself from henceforth in his documents not merely 
'emperor,' but ' ruler of the Roman Imperium,'^ Where 
was this imperium ? What were its constituent parts ? 
Not the states which he had long before either inherited or 
conquered ; he styled himself, and remained as before. 
King of the Franks, and King of the Lombards, whilst he 
dropped the title of patrieius. ttTien, in the year 806, he 
divided his empire amongst his sons, neither Bome and 
the Boman duchv, nor yet the empire were mentioned. 
Ch&rles would not as yet decide these points, because at 



* B.I;. doenmciiilg nt the j( 
[M. O. LL.. Cai>. To«i.. i. 3 
cnionBlus magnuB et pneificus 
>|ui Bi \Ki oiiBcricordiMn D«i r«K Franoorum 



01. Braaelti, Civlict dip!. Toic. ii, 
' C«rolu9 BsreiUhsiinuB augustas a 

Itomanam gubetnajia imperinm, 
LAneobKrilamni.' 
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that time he still regarded the imperial dignity as conferred 
only upon himself personally, and so would do nothing 
without the assent of the Komans ; in which case his views 
upon this point must seven years later have undergone a 
considerable change. Or it may have been that he feared 
to excite jealousy and discord amongst his sons. In his will 
Bome stands as the first amongst the capital towns of his 
empire. Even Pope John VIII. declared Kome, and the 
surrounding territory, to be the central point of the em- 
pire, and admonished Charles's grandson that, if he did 
not protect the Roman territory, the nations would say. 
Where then is our emperor ? ^ 

It may have been very generally expected at that time 
that Charles would select Eome as his permanent residence, 
build himself a palace, and govern his great empire from 
there. Charles did not do this ; he preferred to live not 
near to the southern frontier of his dominions, but in the 
north, near to the Saxon country, where the greatest 
danger lay, and where the most unremitting exertions were 
called for. Yet Rome was still as ever the sacred city for 
the whole of Western Christendom, the city of the apostles 
and martyrs, of the sacred tombs and relics, the seat of 
the primate amongst bishops, the successor of Peter. 
However subordinate the position might be which the 
pope occupied towards the new emperor, and although Leo 
looked up to Charles as his protector, his judge and 
sovereign, it would be scarcely possible for both to continue 
to rule in the same place. The pope would have sunk 
more and more into the position of a mere subject, and 
would have forfeited more of his authority in the public 
opinion than even Charles would have wished or allowed. 

Charles was not an arbitrary despot grasping at un- 
limited power. He possessed the imperial instinct and 
loftiness of political view, and he understood his times far 
too well to desire to see the pope degraded into a submissive 

' Et hanc terram, qiuc sui imperii caput esf^ ad libertatem reducat^ tie- 
quando dicani gentes : ubi est imperator illius ? Epist. 31 (Mansi, xvii. 29). 
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court Ijishop. He appreuiatvd tlic papal dignity too highly 
for that, and felt it to be indispensable, althouph he was 
well aware of the failings which beset the bearers of the 
office, and then' ceaseless demands and jtetitiona were 
ofifensive and wearisome to him. 

Yet he felt that Rome must l>e the capital, the metro- 
polis of his emjiire, the city on which the greatest honoure, 
gifts, and adornments must be lavished, A permanent 
missus or legate must reside thero, and administer justice 
in the emperor's name, superintend the papal elections, 
and protect the pope against the nobles of the city and it& 
environs. 

Charles spent a whole winter (801) in establishing his 
power in Rome and in the regulation of affairs, both 
ecclesiastical and secular. In conformity with Byzantine 
Qsage, and in accordance with the acclamation of the 
people on Christmas Day, he now styled himself ' Em- 
peror, crowned by Go<I,' but, not without design, he also 
' made use of the expression ' Emperor by divine appoint- 
I ment.' * The idea of church and state had by this time 
completely penetrated the Frankish kingdom, and the 
authority which Charles already exercised in ecclesiastical 
matters as king was now strengthened and confirmed by 
his imperial dignity. All his subjects who had passed 
their twelfth year were called upon to take a new oath of 
allegiance to him as emperor, and his famous capitulary 
of the year 802 exhibits him as both ecclesiastical and 
secular legislator and judge. The pope add^ei^ses him in 
vriting as his 'most gracious master,' and is attentive 
to his sUghtest hints, as well as to his bidding.^ Sent by 
the emperor on a mission to Mantua to enquire into the 
[ genuineness of some pretended rehcs, he comes thence 
hie summons to the imperial court at Kiersy, and 

■ Aeifw n«(H coronalui. in llie prrrfntio to lbs Capilu'ary of 801. 
r. 606 (U. 0. LL., Cnp. Torn., i. 204). 

upiujiniiij tt tMrnMiimiu; aUot'cifra clemttUiMiima pntetlKt 
AJri»n bftd onl; written Domino txetllentuMinu,', 

U S 
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after a time, being dumissed by the emperor, is suffered to 
return to Eome.^ Paulinus of Aquileia having complained 
to the emperor and to the pope of the devastation of his 
diocese, the emperor, upon the advice of the pope and 
the bishops, bestowed upon him six neighbouring bishoprics, 
transferring to him his (the emperor's) own right over 
them, and empowering him alone to appoint bishops to 
them, with what rights he should think fit.'-* Had Charles's 
successor been a man similarly gifted and equally capable 
of governing, the church would certainly soon have experi- 
enced the pressure of political fetters, and have bewailed 
her servitude despite the imperial favour. 

* To govern the church ' was the chief task which 
Charles impressed upon his son Ludwig when, in 818, he 
associated him with himself in the empire.^ Upon the 
advice and at the request of the nobles of the empire, with 
whom he took counsel, Charles summoned Ludwig to him 
to Aix, and resolved to raise him to the dignity of emperor. 
He acted in doing so entirely upon his own imperial 
authority ; neither the pope nor the Romans were con- 
sulted, nor called upon to take any part in the matter. 
The Franks must have intended to show that the empire 
now belonged to them. 

With the crown upon his head, Ludwig entered the 
church, upon the altar of which his father had caused 
another crown to be placed. After promising obedience to 
his father, Ludwig was commanded by him to take the 
crown from the altar and to place it upon his own head. 
This plainly signified : Whereas we— the nation and I — 
have chosen thee as an associate in the empire, there is no 
need for any papal intervention. God has given thee the 
crown ; accept it from His hands. Accordingly, after his 

* Vnde absolutus Romam repednvit, Annal. Fuld. in Boaqaet, v. 832 
[Af. G. SS. 1, 853. Simson, 815*, protests against this interpretation of 
Ddllinger's]. 

' Append. Actor, ad Paulini Opera^ ed. Madrisi, p. 259. 

» Thegan, c. 6. Bouquet, vi. 76 [Af. G. S5. ii. 691]. 
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father's death (January 29, 814), Ludwig*8 title was recog- 
nised throughout the whole empire, and iii the following 
year in Rome he found occasion to make good his claim to 
imperial authority, even over the jiope. It happened that 
Leo had caused certain distiuguiBhed Romans to be ex- 
ecuted because they had entered into a conspiracy against 
him. Luclwig was scandalized at this act, and sent his 
nephew. King Bernbard, to Rome to investigate the 
matter ; but in the meanwhile three envoys from Leo ap- 
peared at the emperor's court, bringing tlie pope's excuses 
for the crime of which he was accused.* For the Romans 
had ah'eady accused him to the emperor. Leo's death, 
which happened shortly afterwards, solved the difficulty. 
The new pope, Stephen V., at once administered to all the 
Romans an oath of fealty to the emperor, sent his envoys 
with an apology for having allowed himself to be conse- 
crated at once, without awaiting the emperor's consent, 
and afterwards travelled in person to Rheims, where 
(October, 816) he placed a crown, which he had brought 
with him, upon the head of the emperor, who was already 
in the second year of his reign, anointing him at the same 
time.' 

The imperial authority now far exceeded that of any 
other earthly power, and feared neither foe nor rival. But 
Ludwig in no way resembled his illustrious parent; he 
was unable to maintain the dignity of the Imperium, or to 
enforce the respect due to it, even from his own sons. 
The events of his reign seriously undermined the strength 
of the empire, and so long as the sceptre remained with 
the Garolingian house it never recovered. 

' Jitnmomi vita Ludov, Sonquet, ti. fl8 [SI. G. SS. ii. 619 I.l. Ths 
gr«ftt tUnurbance whiob broke oat in the CAmpagna oo tbe news of tho 
pope'a illoera wm broaght about anil diligent); fomented by tbe papkl 
■atbotilieH, Ihi» t« evident Iroin the Elalemenl in Eginbatd's Aimal* : 
giii« (ibi trepta quembantur vioUnlcr, attftrre {italaunt). 

* [Theean, c. 17 1. o.. p. Sli.] 
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SECOND TREATISE. 

The Coronation of Charles as Emperor, as repre- 
sented BY THE Chroniclers and Publicists of the 
Middle Ages. 

It is well known that there is an agreement on one side 
between the Frankish annals and Eginhard, and between 
accounts from Boman sources on the other, in the repre- 
sentation of Charles's coronation as emperor. The * Liber 
Pontificalis ' is silent upon the one point, the act of adora- 
tion, by which the pope did homage to the newly crowned 
•emperor. All the other annals and chronicles we possess 
of the ninth and tenth centuries have drawn their infor- 
mation chiefly from the annals of the empire, and have 
noted, in the briefest form, the fact of Charles's accession 
to the imperial dignity as being mainly the work of the 
Komans, omitting any particular mention of the pope. A 
Rmnanis Augustas est appellatuSy say the Annals of Wurz- 
burg^ of Weissenburg, Fulda, and Cologne, without any 
notice of the pope's share in the transaction, because he 
was simply regarded as the instrument for carrying into 
effect the decree of the Roman people.^ 

Amongst the annals of the ninth century, only those of 
Xante vary in this particular. Prior to the year 831 they 
are not original, only giving extracts from Eginhard and 
the Frankish annals, and on this point with an unmistak- 
able bias. The healing of the pope is recorded as a divine 
miracle, and the coronation of the emperor is ascribed to 
him alone, with this comment : * as the custom is.' ^ 

Eighty years after the death of Charles, the M(mk of 
St. Gall first furnishes us with the mythical version of the 
occurrence, as it had taken shape in the popular mind.^ 
The pope has applied for assistance against his Boman 

• Pertz [M. O, S5.] , i. 97, ii. 240 ; [M. G. SS, iii.]. 40, 117*. Regino, 
who died in 915, has here merely transcribed from the Annals of Lonch. 
' Pertz [Af. G. SS.], ii. 223. • Pertz [Af. G. SSJ], ii. 748. 
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enemies in tlie first instance to the emperor iu Conatauli- 
nople. The narrator ealle him Michael, who iliii not coum 
to the throne until 811. Michael sends the pope a niessaRe 
I to the effect that, since he (the pope) has an empire of his 
* own which is better than that of the Greeks, he may as 
I well help himself. Upon this the iwpe, oheying a divine 
I Buggeation, summons Charles tn Rome and appoints him 
I emperor and guardian of the Roman Church. Charlea un- 
willingly accepts the dignity, for he is afraid that the 
Greeks, in fear of heing subjugated by him, may do sume 
' mischief to bis territories. 

In this account the unconscious endeavour to bring 
facts into harmony with current conceptions and to me- 
thodize history is apparent. The imaginary colouring 
results from the desu-e to accoant for the emperor in 
Constantinople having forfeited his empire, which, without 
possession of Rome and of Italy, could no longer be the 
genuine Roman Empire, and to explain with what right 
Charles stepped into his place. Hence arises the discovery 
that the pope had first applied to the Greek ruler for help 
in order that neglect of duty by the Greeks might appear 
the reason for the transference of the empire to 
' Charles. 

In the West-Frankish kingdom Bishop Ailo of Vienne 

(d, 874) exactly follows in his 'Universal Chronicle' the 

narrative of the annals of Eginbard; does not omit to 

mention the adoration by the pope, nor the subsequent 

coronation of Ludwig without the pope; and, like most of 

the lengthier chroniclers, calls attention to the fact that 

Irene sent an embassy to Charles with proposals of jwace 

I after his elevation,' which seems to be understood to indi- 

I eate a formal acknowledgment of his title by the Eastern 

Boman Empire, llimoriiis of Aiitun (c. 1123) puts this 

I clearly when he says : Charles was proclaimed emperor 

by the Romans and crowned by the pope, and the Greeks 

forthwith made peace with him. He assigns as the cause 

• Bonqaet, v. S91 [M. O. SS. ii. 315]. 
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of the event a divine revelation received by the pope J 
In another learned composition the same author^ says 
the pope, because the imperial throne had become vacant 
through the blinding of Constantine, by the advice of the 
princes, and with the consent of the clergy and people, 
transferred the imperial sceptre to Charles. 

The first trace of an intentional and not legendary 
falsification of the facts shows itself very early, in the 
annals of Enhard, a monk of Fulda (cir. 839), who 
combined material borrowed from Eginhard's chronicle 
with selections from the Chronicles of Lorsch and the Life 
of Charles.^ By not naming the pope, he makes the 
adoration after the coronation appear as a general act of 
homage performed by all present ; whereas the source from 
which he draws represents the pope alone as performing the 
act of adoration. The otherwise unknown librarian Petrus 
has copied his narrative.* The monk who compiled the 
Annals of Metz in the tenth century, and whose account 
of the time of Charles is merely a transcript from 
Eginhard's annals, with a few additions from Begino 
and the Chronicles of Moissac, nevertheless suppressed the 
fact that it was the pope who prostrated himself before 
Charles ; * and the priest Magnus, who wrote the Chronicles 
of Beichersperg (cir. 1195) in a very hostile spirit to the 
Hohenstaufen emperors, did the same. He copies the 
account of Charles's coronation, word for word, from the 
Frankish annals, but in describing the act of adoration 
he leaves out the pope.® 

The Hohenstaufen view of the matter is reproduced in 
an (unprinted) Biography of Charles written at the com- 

^ Imago mundi. Pertz [Mon. O. 88.]^ xil. 129. 

* Summa gloria de Apostolico et Auguito (Pez, Thesaurus, ii. 196). 

' Pertz IMon. O. SS.], i. 352. [Enhard is no longer considered as the 
anthor of the first part of the Annals of Fulda.] 

* Pertz [M. Q. 55.]. i. 417. 

* Bouquet, v. 350. 

* Ed. Oewold Monaohii, 1611, p. 118. [Simson, 2d7\ leaves it un- 
decided whether the adoration was intentionally omitted in the above- 
mentioned annals.] 
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jnand of Frederick 1., und from this source it in copied into 
the Annals of Mariack. It is to the following effect : 

Valentinittn III. was the hist emperor resident in Rome ; 
after him the Hesperian Empire fell, and for 348 years no 
one again hecame Augustus in Kome until Charles. On 
this man, who had abeady filled the whole world with his 
fame, the Boniaus conferred the mighty Roman imperial 
dignity, and besides this the right of nominating the pope. 
But Charles, beset by the prayers of the pope and of the 
princes and nohles of his realm, allowed himself at length, 
in compliance with the will of God and of men, to be con- 
secrated and crowned by the pope and greeted as emperor 
by tho people.' 

In sharp contrast with this account stands the opinion 
of writers on the side of the papacy at the time of the 
quarrel about Investitures. They purposely omit the fact 
of the imperial coronation. The most striking instance of 
Bach an omission is in Bonho, Bishop of Sutri, who in both 
his writings * describes only the first visit of Charles to 
Home, and omits the last, and to suit his object abbreviates 
or enlarges the account given in the Liber Pontificalis, 
which he evidently has before him. Thus he makes Charles 
first Bwear fealty and due reverence to the ' representative 
of St. Peler' before he is raised to the rank of palrieius. 
The appearance of Charles in Borne as judge and imperial 
ruler lionizo attempts to set aside, by asserting that 
Charles's son Ludwig, who, it is known, never came to 
Rome, was the first of all the Frankish kings who was 
elevated to the dignity of emperor. 

As Bonizo had open to him the older sources, especially 
the Liber PontificaUs, and must therefore have had before 
him the account of the occurrence in Rome of the year 
800, he must have been guilty of deliberate falsehood, and 



' Annala Marbae. Perti [Mon. G. SS.], ivii. 147. 

* In the LibcT ad Amuum. Watterich [Joffe, ilonvm. Gregor. p, 611], 
And Ibe Libri Dceretorum, from which Mai, tn the 7th vol. ol hie Nova 
Patrum Biblwlktca. has ei^^ extiMls. On Chvlee, f. iii., p. U. 
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it is only astonishing that he should have thought it pos- 
sible to mislead pubUc opinion as to one of the best known 
and most important of all recent events. He even believed 
that the rightful Koman Empire, which, according to the 
PauUne prediction, still delayed the coming of Antichrist, 
was the Greek ; for, in the West, the Roman Empire had 
been ruined by the arrogance of kings and the pride and 
avarice of their subjects, and Old Eome was under servi- 
tude to barbarians (the Germans) and did not live under 
her own laws. Bonizo truly had formed for himself a 
peculiar theory about the empire, utterly at variance with 
the facts of the time. According to him, the right to ap- 
point the emperor belonged not to the pope, but to the 
seven principal Boman ecclesiastics, whom he calls Judices 
Palatini. These govern concurrently with the emperor, 
so that without them he can regulate nothing of import- 
ance. So confused had the conceptions of the time become, 
in consequence of the quarrel over the right of investiture. 
Bonizo's theory, starting from an ex-parte assumption, and 
devised to meet a definite object, might be called the Latin- 
clerical theory. It was set up in Italy at a time when the 
succession of a series of German popes was still fresh in 
people's memories. Yet it is evident that Bonizo was not 
a thorough Gregorian. An aristocracy of Boman ecclesias- 
tics, restraining and tutoring the emperor and even the 
pope, such as Bonizo imagined, was not the object which 
Gregory strove to attain. 

If it be asked how Bonizo could have formed so extra- 
ordinary an opinion as that the Boman Empire, which 
was still at that time so strong and extensive, had perished 
in the West, and that the rightful Boman Empire only 
existed in Constantinople, the reason for it may be easily 
found in the contemporary situation of affairs, and in the 
tendencies of his party. It was still the prevailing opinion 
that the highest power in Borne belonged by right to the 
Boman emperor, and that such an emperor, having nothing 
to do with Borne itself, and divested of all authority in his 
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[ metropolis, must be an absurdity. The Itumau Empire in 
, the West had emik to ruin, in order that in Kome there 
I should remain no other authority but that of the ecclesias- 
I -tical aristocracy. For auy one who could not satisfy himself, 
like BonJzo, with the theory that the Roman Empire con- 
tinued to exist in the East, this opinion must theologically 
ito the assertion that Antichrist and the end of all things 
were at hand, that Antichrist was indeed already IwDrn — and 
Buch accordingly was the assertion of Bishop Ranieri of 
Florence (a.h. 1071-1080). His statement was refuted by 
the great opponent of Bonizo and Hildehrand, the ai-chbishop 
And subsequent anti-poi»e, Wibert of Kavenna. The refu- 
tation lay in demonstrating that the Roman Empire, upheld 
by the Germans and acknowledged by the greater part of 
I Italy, still existed in full force, that the emi}eror (Henry IV.) 
was obeyed by ull, and that Borne in particular, notwith- 
standing the turbulent behaviour of the factions in the city, 
1 subject to the one empeior ; and that eonse- 
[ ■quently the failing away from the Roman Empire, which 
-the Apostle had prophesied would precede the coining of 
Antichrist, had by no means taken place." 

Bonizo's contemporary, the imperialist Bishop Waltrain 
vj Naiimhiirii, naturally considers that the Romajis pro- 
claimed Charles emj-ieror, and crowned him by the hands 
of Pope Leo. They had, saJd Waltram, according to 
general opinion, already fallen away from the Greek em- 
peror, because he had not given them timely and effectual 
help agaiust the tyrants (these must be the Lombard 
kings), and they now took advantage of the opportunity 
which the government of a woman afforded them. 

Old Rome, as the mother, said the bishop, said farewell 
r daughter. New Kome, when the emperors of the 




I hmd Wibert's letter printed in Florence Irom a MS. in that 

r and inserted amongBt hia NoiielU Uttcrarir, 1768, p. 7T1, S03. 

Wibert says, moreover : ' ^r: ideo diminuiwn imitrium aitim*i, vel 

4Ufeciiie puta, quod Pseudo tit Papa' (Oregor? VII,). ■ Fapam non Boma- 

tUTUm gtneralitaa, sedpaucorum Ronanorwn cvjmUtaa ordaiavit.' 
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latter city became heretical, and even persecutors of the 
Catholic Church, and chose for herself better sons amongst 
the Gallic and Germanic peoples.^ Thus everything is 
attributed to the city; the pope, in prevailing upon the 
reluctant Charles to accept the imperial title, acted merely 
according to the will of the city. 

Waltram's contemporary, SigebeH of Gembloux, wha 
was of the same way of thinking, and whose much-used 
chronicle, long considered as of great authority, was written 
about the year 1106, likewise represents the occurrence as 
entirely the act of the Bomans, as whose instrument the 
pope acted. He, like Waltram, mentions ^ the previous 
change of opinion and the utilising of the justifiable pretext 
that the government was in the hands of a woman. He is 
followed, in the thirteenth century, by Helinand^ and 
Alberich * in their compilations from the chronicles. The 
former observes that the Eoman Empire was at that time 
separated from Constantinople. 

The facts are diflferently represented by Abbot Hugo oj 
Flavigny, who was almost contemporary with Sigebert and 
Waltram. He had already separated himself from the 
Gregorian party, and joined the opposition. According to 
him, Charles himself takes the initiative and assumes the 
imperial title, and he mentions neither pope nor Bomans.^ 

The Irish monk Marianus, who lived in Germany, and 
his contemporary Lambert of Hersfeld, who both wrote im- 
partially, simply say that Charles was proclaimed emperor 
by the Bomans. The Abbot Ekkehard of Aurach in his 
chronicle (c. 1106) also follows the Annals of Lorsch and 
Eginhard in describing the homage done by the pope. Is 
it by chance or design that he not only represents Charles 
as crowned by the pope, but also as formally proclaimed by 
him as emperor (imperatorem pronunciavit)? One opinion is 

* Schard, Syntagma dejurisd, imper.^ Basil., p. 2. 
« Pertz [Mon, O, SS.], viii. 336. 

■ Tiffer, Bibl CisUrc, vu. 102. 

* Leibnitz, Acceh. Hist. 131. [Mon. O. 8S. xxiii. 720.] 

* Bouquet, v. 874. 
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peculiar to him, and Le is evidently only led into it by 
the events of bis time, namely, that the cause of the Boman 
revolt against Pope Leo was that the Romans had wanted to 
appropriate the riRhts of the imperial dignity, and that Leo 
had resisted them.^ In tliia the narrative of OHy of Freising. 
who has made great use of Ekkehard, follows his narrative, 
only it is shorter. Whereas Ekkehard says that the Roman 
Imperium, from the time of Constantine the Great, re- 
mained with the Emperors of the Greeks, until it was 
I transferred through Charles to the Frankish Emperors, 
i Otto writes, ' it was in Constantinople, and has now been 
Liransferred to the Franks (meaning to the nation).' ' A 
loontemporary of his, the majik oj Wcimjarttn (about 1188), 
Wis one of the first to use the word ' transference,* without, 
I however, ascribing the transference to the pope, and he goes 
T further than Ekkehai'd and Otto, for 'in Constantinople,' 
. he says, ' there remains only a " Regnum," — a government 
[ urith the mere name of the Imperium.' ^ In the Annals of 
; Strasburgalso.certainlyinthe later compilation of Urstisins,* 
t the Romans ' transfer the most mighty Roman Empire, 
together with the right of nominating the pope,' to the 
aheady illustrious Charles. 

The idea that it was the pope who, acting in hia own 
power, restored the imperial dignity in Rome, and invested 
Charles therewith, found e.xpression only once or twice 
prior to the Decretal of Innocent III. The first instance 
was when Bishop Wiilo of Ferrara (c. 1080), as the agent 
of Gregory VII., appealed for the justification of the step 
taken by this pope against Henry IV. to two fables ; the one 
setting forth that Pope Sixtus had previously excommuni- 
cated and deposed the Emperors Valentinian and Honorius ; 
the other, tliat Pope Stephen had escorted Charles to 
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Rome and deposed King Desiderius, and had then made 
Charles Emperor.^ Wido, indeed, did not believe these 
things himself, but had heard them, it appears, from the 
Gregorians, and introduced them with the desire of im- 
partially representing the proa and cons in the great dis- 
pute from his own point of view. 

With a more serious intent Bishop ^rM?///* of Lisieux 
stated, before the Synod of Tours, that the emperor wa& 
under a special obligation to recognise the supremacy of the 
church, since, according to the testimony of * ancient his- 
tories,' his predecessors had received the empire solely 
through the favour of the Roman Church, and could there- 
fore claim no greater right to it than was conferred upon 
them by the favour of the bestower.^ Arnulf had studied 
canon law in Italy, and had adopted the lately discovered 
theory with which two years previously Cardinal Roland 
had astonished the Germans — the same Roland who now, as 
Alexander III., was presiding over the synod. It was a time 
of great bitterness of feeling, when French and English 
alike were exasperated by the arrogant and selfish conduct 
of the German Emperor toward the papal chair, and people 
in the West eagerly seized any weapon that offered against 
the pretensions of Frederick. Yet a considerable time 
elapsed before this theory, invented by the jurists of Rome 
and Bologna, made its way into history. 

One sees that even if the quarrel about investiture had 
not affected the representation of history, this would have 
happened in a still greater degree after the middle of the 
twelfth century, when the movements and pretensions that 
had arisen in Rome, and the opiX)sition upon the imperial 
and German side, began to be felt. Arnold of Brescia had 
successfully preached to the Romans not only their freedom 
from the secular power of the pope, but also their heredi- 
tary indefeasible right to the empire and to the choice of 
the emperor. The Arnoldist Wetzel had written to the 
German king that the empire and the emperor belong to 

» Pertz. xiv. [Mon. 0. SS. xii.] 168. - Harduin, vi. ii. 1594. 
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the KomauB, and not the Eoratins to the emperor.* Upon 
the other side a Cardinal Legate had let fall the espresBion 
before the emperor and the German princes : ' From whom 
else, but from the pope, does the emperor hold " the im- 
perium " ? ' The names of Charles and of Leo, so far as 
I can see, are not mentioned in the public documente of 
: the time, but the chroniclers were not uninfluenced by the 
f controversy. 

ArchbiBhop Komitald of Salerno (c. 1180) contents 

I liimseir with foUowins exactly and impartially the account 

I in the Prankish annals.* But his contemporary Sirard, 

[ Sishop of Cremona," and the German ])rieBt (lollfrieii,^ 

' who lived in Viterbo, the former i>robably misled by the 

latter, have adorned the account of the occurrence with 

[ fables of a marked tendency. It is easy to ijereeive how 

the claims at that period again strongly put forward by 

I the Byzantine emperor, and the attempt made through 

' the pope by the Emperor Manuel to unite once more the 

I Western with the Greek Empire, influence these writers. 

Charles, it is here stated, decides to assume the imperial 

crown, and to have himself arointed by the pope. Tlie 

I Boman people submit to him. But he thinks he is not 

yet rightly emperor so long as the emiieror in New Rome 

does not abdicate iii hia favour, and he prepares to seize 

upon the Greek Empire. The reigning emperor is terri- 

led into concluding a permanent peace with Charles and 

, league for mutual defence, with the name of brother 

I granted on either side, the Greek Emperor continuing in 

I possession of the East and of Constantinople, whilst Eome 

U-vad the West are secured to Charles and his sueeessors. 

■ Thereupon Charles marches by Constantinople to Jeru- 

Isalem, and from thence by Calabria and Apulia back to 

I.' Here, then, is the complete acknowledgment of 

■ UnrCene, Ampt. Coll. n. G66. 

■ Maratori, *ii, ISH. * The same. vii. 579. 
• The name. vii. 417. [Mm. 0. SS., iiii. 219-! 
' The Bnme, vii. 570. 
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the Western Empire by the Eastern dressed up as 
history. 

Entirely different is the account given by the three 
Englishmen, Simeon, a monk of Durham (c. 1130), 
Orderic VitaliSy a Norman monk, and Gervase of Tilbury, 
at the court of the Emperor Otto of Germany (c. 
1210). All three are agreed that Charles was chosen 
emperor by a Roman plebiscite. According to Simeon it 
is the whole Roman people which confers upon him the 
dignity of emperor of the world, but the pope invests him 
with the purple and places the sceptre in his hand.* 
Orderic and Gervase make pope and people combine in 
the election. Orderic states that pope, senate, and people, 
after long deliberation upon the position of the Respublica, 
resolved to throw off the yoke of the Byzantine Emperor, 
because these emperors were sometimes heretical, some- 
times not legitimately chosen by the people, having 
usurped the throne through the murder of their predeces- 
sors or kinsmen, and, besides, they had proved incapable 
of protecting even half the empire against the barbarians.* 
Gervase, like the contemporaries of Charles, appeals to the 
fact that government by a female had rendered the throne 
vacant ; besides which, he thinks that the Roman Empire, 
owing to two rulers bearing the same title, has been thrown 
into terrible confusion, and its power weakened by division. 
Since, as an oflBcial under the Emperor Otto, who had 
been raised by Innocent III. to the throne, he was entirely 
under the influence of the received Roman theories, he 
points out at the same time how much better the position 
of the Greek Emperor is, who holds his dignity and undi- 
vided authority solely from God, whereas the Western 
Emperor must submit to regard his office as a gift from 
the pope, and not even to receive the imperial insignia at 
his coronation, the pope reserving them for himself. For 

• Monumenta IU$t. Brit., Lond, 1848, i. 603. [Comp. Simaon, 236*.] 
Matthew of WestminBter has copied him. 

• HistoruB Normannor, Scriptores, p. 367. 
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Mb evil, Gervase adds, the Donation of Conatanttne is to 
[lilame.' 

Of the recognition by the Greek Emperor, Gervaae 
} saya nothing, whereas Orderic, like most of the chroniclers, 
I. makes Nicepborus conclude peace at once w-ith Charles ; 
but Simeon, to moke the matter still clearer, states that 
1 an embassy from Constantinople arrived in Rome at the 
I moment of the coronation, ^ith a formal petition to 
u Charles to accept the empire. 

Two other English chroniclers, Roner de Horeden'* and 

WRadulf de Diceto,^ write of the elevation of Charles as the 

' act of the Eoman senate or people, at whose desire the 

pope performed the ceremony. Also in the chronicle of 

Richard of P<jitiers, a monk at Cluny (1160), Charles ia 

nominated em])eror by the pope and the whole people.* 

The Eastern Empire, says Eichard, had almost entirely 

collapsed, nothing but the name was still retained in 

[ Byzantium, when Charles set up the Western Empire, 

I The Chronicle of Tours, composed in the beginning of the 

r thirteenth century by a canon of that place, adopting the 

narrative of the Frankish annals, gives the coronation, 

the adoration of the pope, and so on, merely adding the 

observation that from that time onwards the emperors 

in Constantinople had only been styled emperors of the 

Greeks.* 

Quite apart from other writers stands the author of the 
third chronicler of the Belgian abhey of S. Tron, which waa 
certainly not written before the latter half of the four- 
teenth century. He generally copies Sigebert, but as to 
the event of the year 800 he has hig own views. For 
, Charles, he asserts, deposed Irene from the imperial throne, 
after wbich she was banished by the Romans, who, depriv- 

' Leibnitz, 33. Brunniic. i. 941, [M. G. SS. xivii. 378] 
■ ii«rum Atigt. Scriptoria, Laai.. 1590 I., 333. [Man. Q. SS. uviL 
138.] 

* Twysden, Herum. Angl. Scriptores. p. 3i7. BadulFhftsonljtrftnBOTibed 
from Sigebeit, [Comp. M<m. O. SS. xiiii. 3t>4.] 

• Mutatoti, Jntiq. Jial. iv. 1081. ' Martene, Ampl Cotl. j. 657. 
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ing Constantinople of the Eoman Imperium, gave them- 
selves an emperor in the person of Charles.® 

In Italy, after the thirteenth century, the Guelphs as well 
as the Ghibellines based their theories upon the act of 
election, which the Eoman people had accomplished by the 
elevation of Charles to the imperial dignity. Dante, and the 
Ghibellines with him, merely asserted that the empire of the 
world, having passed out of the possession of the legitimate 
authority, who had held it by Divine right, was at that 
time conferred by the Roman people, freely and directly, 
upon Charles and his imperial successors ; but the Guelphs 
believed that the Roman people, through the mediation of 
the pope as their delegate, had made over the right of 
election to the German princes. If the authority of the 
pope or people to do this be denied, says Matteo ViUani, 
then the imperial power is a mere matter of fact, and of the 
right of the stronger, without any legitimate foundation. 

The Florentine Giovanni Villani manages to give a 
formal, preconcerted air to the course of events by assert- 
ing that the pope held a council with his cardinals at 
which, in accordance with the will of the Romans, the 
Roman Imperium was taken from the Greeks, and Charles, 
on account of his virtues, elected emperor, so that even 
the Greeks were henceforth subject to his * Signoria.* 

Meanwhile, by about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, that decay of the historic sense already frequently 
alluded to had set in, and displayed itself in the treatment 
of the history of Charles and the beginmngs of the em- 
pire. All that happened in Rome was more and more 
frequently either passed over as unimportant, or not under- 
stood, or it was fancifully adorned or distorted to suit a 
particular bias. 

It is astonishing that the most comprehensive historical 
compilation of that time, the * Mirror of History ' by 
Vincent de Beauvais, does not so much as mention the 
setting up of the empire. It is only briefly stated, in the 

• Pertz xii. [Afcm. O. SS. x.] 327. 
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•words of SiRebert, that Chariea was the first Prankish 
emperor ; yet the legends of Caroliugian invention are re- 
lated with all the more detail as history. Martians Poloniis 
proceeds apparently with equal thoughtlessneBs, but in 
reaUty not without design. Both in hia account of 
I Charles and in that of Leo the course of events in Borne 
fcis passed over in silence. This silence proceeds from the 
p. same motive as that of Bonizo. Yet Jfartinus's work 
became the favourite book, the standard historical com- 
pendium of the clergy of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 

Itirnbahl i<f Ferrnra (c. 1812) has also hia own theory.^ 
I The Roman Empire succeeded to the Assyrian, the Grieco- 
I Macedonian, and the Carthaginian, as the fourth world- 
I empire. For better defence against the attacks of the east- 
I «ni barbarians, the emperors transferred their seat to the 
I'Thrncian city, Constantinople. But since they rendered 
fno assistance to the Romans when pressed hy the Lom- 
[ bards, the former, with the consent of the Emperor Con- 
I fltantine (this is twice repeated), and with the connivance 
of the pope, divided the empire and set up an emperor for 
themselves over the empire of the Romans, which is called 
the Empire of the West. This Western Empire is now the 
r more important of the two, for the Roman people and the 
I senate established it ; and it rests, therefore, on the autho- 
I rity of the Roman people, of the senate, and of the pope. 
Similar, only with a more papal colouring, is the 
I view taken by the Breseian doctor, Mith-e^ii, who wrote 
w 1)19 chronicle a century later (c. 1412). The vitality of the 
1 Boman Empire under Nicephorus was exhausted. But 
I when Charles had restored the rights of the pope and had 
I renovated the city of Rome, the Romans divided the em- 
I pire and created a westt-rn emperor in order that the pope, 
I by the sword of the latter, might be in a position to with- 
I stand the frequent assaults of his enemies.* 
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The famous Decretal of Pope Innocent III. had a 
decisive influence upon the majority of later chronicles, 
from the thirteenth into the sixteenth century. By the 
removal of that document from amongst the pope's in- 
structions to his legates in the year 1201, and its later en- 
rolment in the collection of decretals, a lasting triumph 
was secured to those papistical views of theology to which 
it for the first time gave definite expression. 

The pope therein bases the whole of his assumed 
right of disposal over the empire, and over the German 
royal and imperial elections, upon the supposed fact that 
the papal chair had transferred the imperium from the 
Greeks to the Germans in the person of Charles. In the 
year 1200 he had already, in his instruction to the Arch- 
bishop Conrad of Mainz,' declared it to be well known 
that the imperial dignity stood at the disposition of the 
papacy, in consequence and by virtue of the act decisive 
of coronation, namely, the papal imposition of hands ; ^ for 
thus through the pope, and on account of the pope, that 
is to say for his defence, it was transferred from the land 
of the Greeks to the West. 

So long as this memorandum of the pope was not in- 
cluded among the decretals, it exercised, so far as I can 
see, no influence upon historical narratives. It was only 
after the middle of the thirteenth century, and particularly 
after a commentary had been written on it in the Glossa 
ordinaria of Bernhard of Parma (c. 1260), that it was 
made use of as an authority and criterion by the chroni- 
clers and others in discussing the relations between 
empire and papacy, and in favour of the latter. 

Under the powerful influence of the Glossa it became 
necessary to alter history, and to place at a date much 

• Raynald. ad a. 1200, §27. 

* Principaliter et finaliier. The coronation is described as an impo- 
sition of liandSfinorderto liken it to the episcopal ordination of priests, and 
to be able to draw therefrom the conclusion that the acceptance or rejection 
of an emperor belonged to the pope in the same way that to the bishop 
belonged the power of admitting or excluding a candidate for ordination. 
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earlier than the year 800 the transference of the imperial 
dignity. For the author of the Gloasa says : • We read 
in the chronicles that the Roman Church, ojipressed by 
Aistalf, begged assistance from the Emperors Cnnatantine 
and Leo in Constantinople, hut as they would render none, 
Pope Stephen II. transferred the empire to Charles, the 
son of Pipin, in the year 766 (this is surely meant for 
75fil, and fifteen years later (i.e. in 781) he was crowned by 
Leo m.' 

If this Glossa is the work of Berahard of Parma, it 
must have been written about the year 1260-fi5, hut I 
can mention no Chronicle from which this extraordinary 
perversion of history could have been derived. It was 
certainly not invented by a simple unprejudiced chronicler, 
but by a jurist who desired thereby to come to the help of 
the new theory of the transference. All the historians 
■who have been persuaded to attribute the transference to 
Pope Stephen, and to throw the occurrence back to the 
year 76fi, or rather 756, do so, as it appears to me, on the 
authority only of the Glossa, coupled with that of the 
Decretal. 

In order to satisfy the idea.B of that period, it was need- 
ful to discover some sufficient ground to justify the pope 
in the exercise of such an unparalleled act of supremacy 
as the transference of the imperial dignity would imply. 
Innocent believed, as can be seen by bis writings, in the 
Donation of Constantine, and one of his predecessors, 
Leo IX., had already declared in his dogmatic brief sent to 
the Patriarch Michael of Constantinople {a.d. 1054)' that 
Constantine the Great had long ago made over to Silvester 
and all succeeding popes that vhich he had himself received 
from God, namely, the imperial power and dignity together 
with the insignia, so that the Roman Chair was as surely 
in possession of the earthly as of the heavenly imperium. 
Whether Leo really supposed that Constantine had abdi- 
cated, and had appointed the pope universal emperor of 
* Hsidoin, vi, 9Sa. 
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the East and West in his etead, is not clear. He certainly 
derived from the Donation of Coiistantine the right to dis- 
pose of and to transfer the imperium, ^hich in that caee 
could only be a papal fief. "Whether Innocent believed 
this ia less certain. He did not, at all events, when tha 
Latin Empire was erected at Constantinople, lay claim on 
behalf of the papal chair to any special right, but only ex- 
pressed his joy that the Imperium of Constantinople should 
have passed from schismatics to Catholics, and from the 
Greeks to the Latins.' But Innocent did not regard the 
Boman Empire as a re-erection of a Western Empire, 
though justification for this might easily be found in the 
Donation of Gonstantine. He believed in a transference 
of the indivisible Roman Empire from the Greeks to the 
Germans. Such a s^raliation of the Greeks, such an ejection 
of a great people and realm from the legitimate possession 
of many centuries, could only receive apparent justifica- 
tion through some weighty and imperative motive. More- 
over, the inference had been drawn that if former popes 
had renounced the Donation , of Constantino in favour 
of the new empire, they would also have relinquished the 
government of Rome to the emperors, a ix)sition which it 
would have been very hazardous for the Curia to maintain. 
Consequently, some other legal principle had to be found. 
Innocent was the first to set up the sweeping and far- 
reachiug principle that wherever the point in question 
was & sin, or one side in a dispute could be accused 
of sin, the papal chair bad the right of disposal. This 
principle might at all events have been applied in the case 
of Irene, who was accused of having blinded her son, the 
emperor ; but it was felt that this pretext was not adequate 
to justify the permanent spoliation of the Greeks and the 
transference of the empire. Only the most grievous crime, 
apostasy from the faith, or heresy, could warrant such » 1 
measure. The transference was accordingly dated back to 
the time of Ihe iconoclast Emperor Constantine Copronyniu» 
* Epiitotv, «d. Briqnignj, p. 676. 
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(*,.D. 741-A.D. 775). Antedating tbe event by thirty or 
thirty-four years made tbe imperial right to the supreme 
power in Rome appear at least doubtful, for the empire 
vroold then have existed several decades without such & right 
having arisen. 

The papal penitentiary and chaplain Martinm Potonus, 
towards the close of the 13th century, was therefore, aa it 
seems, the first to attribute to Pope Stephen 11. in the last 
year of hia pontificate the intention of transferring the 
imperial dignity to the person of King Charles. That 
would have been in 755 or 756. Martinus, as already re- 
marked, aaya nothing of the coronation in tbe year 800. 
He refers to the Decretal of Innocent,^ as later writers 
habitually do. In the same way as Godfrey of Viterbo had 
intimated that every historical work ought first to be sub- 
mitted for examination to the papal chair, so from tbe 
beginning of tbe 14th century it appears to have been 
taken for gi-anted that when once an important historical 
fact had been given a definite form in a papal document, 
(he historians were forced to adopt it. At any rate it so 
happened in the case before us. The authors of subse- 
quent papa! histories, Bcrnaitl Guidonis and Leo of Orvieto, 
appeal to tbe Decretal and represent the transference as 
tbe act of Stephen. In Tohmeo of Lucca (cir. 1312) the 
conflict of better knowledge with the opinions exclusively 
received in his own circle is very noticeable. He takes the 
Btory of the coronation from the earlier accounts, but 
omits the homage by the pope, which in his day had come 
to be no longer considered possible. The journey to 
Mantua undertaken by the pope at the demand of Charles, 
and from thence to Charles's court, is so represented that 
the dependent position of the pope does not appear ; 
Leo uses the occasion only to secure the emperor's support 
against his Homan enemies, and Tolomeo has discovered 
in ' other books of History ' that the emperor not merely 
, sent an escort, as the Prankish annals say, with the pope 
' Ed. Elimes. 1SS9, p. 1)4. 
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on his return through Bavaria as far as Eavenna, but that 
he accompanied him in person from Bheims as far as 
Eome, so that the author here calls the attention of his 
readers to the devotion of the emperor. However, immedi- 
ately afterwards, in relating how Charles invested his son 
Ludwig with the imperial title, the author's conscience 
reproaches him, and he adds : ' Charles may have been 
authorised by the pope to do this, but it is not recorded.' * 

On the subject of the transference, this fundamental fact 
of the new order of politics, Tolomeo found means to satisfy 
himself. ' It is true,' he says, ' that the transference of the 
empire, as the Glossa on the Decretal asserts, was rendered 
necessary by the malignant heresy of the Emperors Leo 
and Constantine Copronymus, and was brought about by 
Pope Stephen ; but he only decided upon and defined it, 
and the empire of the Greeks was not put an end to by 
order of the church until the time of Charles ; ' — many, he 
adds, are misled by Bernhard's Glossa. He himself has 
not the slightest doubt that, in accordance with his theory, 
the order of transference was passed against heretical em- 
perors, but carried out against orthodox emperors forty 
and odd years later.*^ 

This idea, that the transference was the act of the pope, 
had now practically become of the highest importance. It 
served as a basis for Germano-ItaUan political law as well as 
for that of the whole of Europe. It is instructive to mark 
how this fact affected the writing of history, and how the 
literature of public law, which developed after the 14th cen- 
tury, transformed it to its own advantage. 

The first German prince who formally recognised the 
transference theory was liudolf of Ilabsburg (a.d. 1279)-^ In 

* Muraiori, xi. 987-995. [SimsoD, 815\ tries to justify Tolomeo o 
Lucoa against DoUinger's reproaches.] 

' Muratori, ibid. p. 975. 

^ In many German histories Adrian IV. is named as the pope who, in 
the year 1159, first asserted the transference, and even maintained that the 
empire had passed to Pope Zacharias. The only source for this is Aventm^ 
Annal, 6, 5, 10, p. 607 [Werket iii. 2178], who quotes word for word a 
pretended work to this effect. Piitter, Specimen de inetaur. Imp, 12otii.t 
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the letter to Pope Nicolas III. by which he formally ratified 
the pope'a claim to the whole district forming the States of 
the Church, from Radicofani to Ceperano, he declared that 
the Germans were under a perpetual obligation to the 
Boman Church, because the church had lieaped hleaBingB 
upon them, and had made them what they were, by trans- 
ferring the Imperium from the Greeks to them.* Follow- 
ing this precedent. King Albrecht (a.d. 1303), when desirous of 
winning the favour and assistance of Boniface VIII. against 
the German archbishops, did not hesitate to acknowledge 
that the Roman Empire had been transferred from the 
Greeks to the Germans by the pope.' With this trans- 
ference was coupled, in Albert's time and ever after, the 
assurance that the pope had bestowed upon certain Ger- 
man princes the right of electing the emperor. In the 
encyclical issued m the year 1314, in which Clement V. 
declared that the oath which it was customary for the em- 
peror to take before the pope was undoubtedly an oath of 
fealty — he means the oath of a vassal— this assertion is 
supported upon two facta, the transference of the empire 
from the Greeks to the Germans and the bestowal upon 
the princes of the right of election.' A few years later 
Pope John XXII. in like manner turned the transference 
-of the imperium to account in his euit against the Em- 
peror Ludwig.' 

In France, whilst the papal throne was occupied by 
French popes, the value of the transference theory was 
appreciated to the full extent. Peter Inihois, a publicist 
under Philip the Fair, demonstrates to the king, in a 
memorial of the year 1308, bow easy it would now be for 
him to acquire the empire, with all that it implied, for him- 
self and his heirs. The pope (who indeed was entirely 



p. es, htu allowed hinnell to be tnis'.ed by this. The work U neverlhelese, 
like 80 many otherB, a fiction ol Aventin. Pope Innocent was the first to 
-Ml up tliH transference theory. 

' Baynald. a. 1279, §1. • Tcrts, IT. |Jtfon. G. LL. ii. 1], 483. 

'■ Clementin, 2, 0, in Corp.jw. fan. ■ Martenei Thtiauntt, ii. 6li. 
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devoted to the king) had only to say to the assembled 
German princes : The empire was transferred in the iieraon 
of Charles from the Greeks to the Germans and the right 
of election conferred upon you, because the emperor in 
Constantinople, although many times warned, neglected to 
defend the church ; you in your turn have deserved to I086 
this right, by your choice of emperors hostile to the church, 
and I could withdraw it from you ; you are to elect, there- 
fore, him whom I shall point out to you, . . . and so on.* 
It is well known that if Philip's plan, founded upon the 
submissivenesB of the pope, had been carried out, Charles 
of Valois, the king's brother, would have become German 
king and emperor.' The subject need not here be pur- 
sued. Nevertheless, to the Italian, French, and German 
publicists from that time forward the transference was a 
question of the highest importance ; they wrote special 
works to discuss it in its historical and legal bearings. 
Jordan, Canon of Osiiabriick,^ and Itaoid de ColoianelU; 
Canon 0/ Chartrcs, were the first to employ themselves thus.* 
Majsiluit of Padua (c. 13S0), the Minorite, followed their 



■ The memorial is to be touad in Notiea tt Extrails, t. tx., p. ISG h. 

* Oiovanni Villani, ym. 101. actuallf saja that Philip, when demanding 
ttom Ihe pope the eleratioa at his brother, had introduced in favour of hit 
demand the (act that the pope and the Church 'allre ToUe per antion avea 
rimoBsa la eleziune de' Ore<ii nei Francescbi e de' Francesehi no' Talisni, • 
Uelli Italiani nelli Alamanui.' Another tranaterence might nov all the mora 
reasoDBbl; be made. HoireTer, Villani ooLuieots the matter with his (sbla 
ol the «ix eonditioDB b; which Clement puTcbased the pontificate tram 
Philip, and that throws tuspicion upon his slatenient. 

' The pamphlet it to be lound in Scb&rd, Sytitagma Basil., 16C6, p. 297 1. 
That it was composed as earlj as I have slatnd is conclusive trom the ooO' 
tents and [rom the dedication with which Cardinal James Colonna sent it 
to the pope. The pope muit have beoa Honorius IV. The dedication ia 
given by Denis, Calat. MSS. Vindobon. i. 1331. 

* [tudoiphuide Cotumna dt Tramlatiotm Imprrii,Sehan\, f.Sf^t, If 
the anthor, as we leam from a cou|iIe of MSS.. was reall; Canon of Chaitrca, 
then his name was most probably de Coloum«llo. and under thia name • 
notice is giveQ ol him in the Uttloirt lill^mite d« Franc*. I. xxi.. 181. 
Yet he is likewise described as Canon ol Siena, and Maralliui, who hna the 
pamphlet before him. cilIIi him Salrapa Remaniu, under the snppoution 
tliat b« belonged to the powerful Coloona funil;. 
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example, and wrote in the interestfl of the Emperor Lud- 
wig,' and so did Lupoid of Babenburg, Bishop of Bamberg, 
somewhat later {1353-1363)." They only gather the facta 
from confused and falsified later chrouiclee, particularly 
, those of liickard of Chnty, Martinue Polonug, and others of 
the kind ; and it is curious to observe that the German 
Jordanus first makes Charles the Great a blood relation of 
the Greek emperor, and then maintains that he sprang from 
a Greek, Roman, and German race in a direct line (mean- 
ing, of course, from the ancient emperors and kings) ; so 
that, in fact, the pope only transferred the imperial dignity 
to another branch of the imijerial house. The view that 
the transference had taken place on account of the iconoclast 
heresy, and of the refusal of help, when once adopted con- 
tinued to be held ; what Stephen had ordered, Leo had 
accomphshed. Why Leo should, forty years later, have 
carried out Stephen's project, at a time when the reasons 
which had influenced Stephen were obsolete, is not dis- 
cussed. Marsilius, indeed, considers the papal conduct 
in the matter as altogether unjustifiable, and explains it by 
motives of ambition, but the other writers entertain no 
doubt of the validity and justice of the act.' 

* ScliarJ, p. 325. It was not composed liU laltr than liia great work, 
Defmtoi Pacia. 

* De Jure Rcgum et Imp. Horn., Schard, 328 s. Jast at the same time, 
under Charles IV., Conrad of Magdeburg, parUh priest ol RegecBburg, 
wrots thvreoti : ' Disputavi de tranalalicine imperii in GermanoB, bq scilicet 
Papa iura hamano an divino potuerit imperium traaBteirc.' Struvii Acta 
Ht. ta MSS.. iv. 80. 

' MarailiiiB leema lo have been unacqaainted with any wrilingB bbvb 
those that ascribed the IranEfcrence to Pope Stephen. Thus about Gft; 
years had sofliced to bring so clumsy and transparent a talBification ol his- 
tory lo B sort ol established authority. For at p. 231 he says : ' Sic Bcrip- 
lOTte omnes recitantea quod tempore huiua StepLaui Papie translatum sit 
Imperium a Griecia in Ftancoe, dcbeni intelligi, scilicet quod tempore suo 
tnerit oidinaln tranelslio,' In the Ite/enaor Pacii, p. 150, ed. Uoldast. 
Marsilius makes Leo the laaurian coma to Italy to take certun pictures lo 
CoDatanlinople, nhereupoo Pope Gregory excommunicates liim. It is iQ- 
Btruolive to notice bow so learned and aoate a thinker, as Marsilius certainly 
woa, struggles, as though tabea in a oet, with the web of historical (ablea, 
which, DeivertheleM, hod only recently been pat in eireulation. 
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The confusion of ideas, the antagonism to history and 
to truth, the dilemmas and contradictions which arose out 
of this theory of the papal transference, are all clearly re- 
flected in the writings of Lupoid of Babenburg, He allegefl 
that the jurist Lanfrank (c. I'i20) declared the tranafcronce 
to have resulted from the refusal of the Greeks to recogniaa 
the Roman primacy, and he has thus fallen into a grievous 
aua«hroniam. He mentions another legal expert, 5cm- 
hardm Uigpiiniis (probably Bernard of Comp09tella(c. 1219), 
the author of the third collection of decretals), who declares 
the Greek emperor to be the true Roman emperor, and thus 
rejects the transference altogether. Now, Lupoid sticks fast 
to the transference upon tlie ground of canon law (that is to 
say, of the decretal of Innocent lU.). and several chronicles 
afiirm that it took place ; yet he sees that it cannot be 
ascribed to Stephen, but rather to Leo IIL He, moreover, 
combines the idea of imjierial government of the world with 
that of the papal transference ; but be will not allow the 
deduction drawn by the papal theologians and canonists, 
that the supreme government of the world belonged pro- 
perly to the iwpe; consequently he falls into a labyrinth, 
out of which he seeks to find a way by adopting the opinion 
that the transference was a matter of necessity, because the 
Greek emperors had abandoned the empire in the West, 
and had especially neglected to protect the clergy, wbereai 
Charles had amply fulfilled all imperial obligationH. The 
Romans, as a mere fraction of the empire, could not have 
undertaken the transference ; they could only he said to 
have done so, if by Romans the entire population of the em- 
pire were understood. Thus, by an accidental necessity, in 
the absence of any higher power, the task fell to the pope. 
Very different is the version of the matter given in a re- 
fined and scholarly work composed somewhat later (c.l730)i 
called Sontft <lu Vernier. The author was probably Philip 
de Maizieres.' Undoubtedly, he says, the right of transfer- 

Slatiuteriti Franfoii d4 1a 
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mee pertained to the Romans as the founders of the empire ; 

> pope and clergy formed but a part of the people of 

iBome, who were the principals in the transaction ; such an 

■Interference in temporal concerns would not benefit the 

The decretal of Innocent he manages to set aside by 

jdeclarmg that the poi>e only acted on the strength of the 

»uthority conferred upon him by the Roman people.^ 

About twenty years earlier Cardinal Nkolaa Rosselli, a 
pominican from Tarragona, had taken up the question of 
i empire,' and had, as might be expected, solved it in 
ihe opposite sense. 'Seeing,' he says, 'that, to give the 
' pope disposal over all secular powers and governments, 
nothing further is required than for a sin to l»e committed 
by a prince, Stephen was fully justified in undertaking 
the transference in the year 756 ; for a sin, at least one 
of omission, had been committed, for the Glossa bears 
witness that the Greek emperors had failed to render the 
tJielp which at that time Rome had solicited.' 

The chroniclers of this later period (c. 1290-1450) usually 
■■write under the double influence of Martinus Polonus and of 
I the Decretal, together with the Glossa. Sifrid, a priest of 
Rlfeissen about the end of the thirteenth century, explained 
Ithe event by a treaty concluded between the pope, the 
German princes, and the Romans, which stipulated that 
after the conquest of the Lombards and other invaders 
the empire should be transferred to the Teutons ; where- 
upon Pipin, in accordance with the treaty, conquered 
Aistulf, but Charles received the imperittm as had been stipu- 
j lated.* Siffrid's contemporary, Martin the Minorite, at 
■first refers to the papal decretal which ascribes the trans* 
E-ference to Stephen, although afterwards, following a later 
«athonty, he makes out that all was due to Charles himself.'' 

■ Trail/3 dea droils el Uberlii de VEgliie Gall., eA. 1731, ii. 99. 

• In Ihc ctocoment De iurisdictione Ecdeiics s uper regnum ApalUi in 
e Miaetllatua of Battue, ed. Macsj, i. 409 a. 

• Pistorias-Struv. i. 1030. 

• EocKTd. CoTv. nut. Med. i. 1606. 
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Martin, Monk of Fulda (c. 1378), takes the Glossa as an 
indisputable historical authority; he remarks that the 
transference by Pope Stephen must be adhered to, for only 
thus can the Glossa be saved.® He also brings into his narra- 
tive the very popular and widely credited fable of Charles's 
expedition to Jerusalem, and of the relics given to him in 
Constantinople on his return journey. 

The chronicler Heinrich of Hervord (a.d. 1370) ^ nar- 
rates the occurrence first in the words of Ekkehard and 
of Sigebert, but adds that Charles, having with a strong 
hand wrested the empire from the Greeks, was crowned 
by Leo with the consent and co-operation of the Bomans ; 
the imperium of the Greeks in Bome being by this means 
extinguished, and the government of the world devolving 
upon the Germans. All this he gives upon the authority 
of the well-known Decretal, together with the Glossa. 
Heinrich's further remark, that the empire no longer re- 
mained with the Greeks even though the monarchs in the 
East were called emperor in the wider sense, occurs fre- 
quently in a different form. 

The annals of Speier (c. 1272) are content with a 
most superficial justification of the occurrence, viz. that 
Charles availed himself of the illness of the Emperor 
Michael, about the year 768, under the Popes Zacharias 
and Leo, to seize upon the Boman Empire.^ More serious 
and dignified is the representation of the matter by James 
Twinger of Konigshofen (c. 1410) : according to his account 
the Greek emperors neither thought nor cared about the de- 
fence of the Christian faith or the protection of widows 
and orphans, and the government had fallen into the 
hands of a woman. Thereupon the pope and the Bomans 
unanimously appealed to Charles that he should become 
Boman Emperor and accept the title of Augustus, so 
that the Boman Empire should no longer be under the 
Greeks. The Greeks, nevertheless, amongst themselves 

• Eccard, Corp, Hist. Med, i. 661. * Ed. Potthost. p. 39. 

• Pertz [Mon. O, 55.]. xvii. 81. 
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t BDothet emperor, — 'but,' says Twinger, 'the power 

r emperor is liut small compared with that of the 

I emperor.' It is evident that Twinger troubles 

mself neither about the Decretal nor the Glossa. ^ 

The chronicle of the Abbot of S. Bertin, John of 

fyprcs,^ the chronicle of the Monastery of fit. Egidius in 

I Brunswick,' and that of OsnabrUck' hold fast to the 

I transference of the empire by Stephen, John of Yprea in 

I particular betrays the confusion of ideas into which the 

j conflict between the Decretal and his own historical know- 

[ ledge had thrown him ; first of all, he says that the 

I Bomans, who had long ago fallen away from their loyalty 

I to the Greek Empire, used the occasion which was offered 

I by the reign of a woman to proclaim Charles emperor ; 

I but immediately afterwards he feela himself compelled, 

upon the authority of Pope Innocent, to assert that Pope 

. Stephen in the last years of his pontificate bad already 

transferred the Itoman Impexium from the Greeks to the 

Germans, and then that Charles, having been previously 

elected emperor, proceeded in company with Pope Leo to 

Eome, where he restored the pope to hia throne, and 

I thereupon was crowned. 

A chronicler of Malmeihnry Abbey (a.d. 1366) briefly 
, remarks that Charles the Great at the request of Pope 
.ephea took the Empire of the Romans for himself.* 
Meanwhile new embellishments had been added ; an 
eclipse is said to have followed the blinding of the last 
Greek emperor, Constantine, and the darkness to have 
been so complete and to have lasted so many days that ships 
drifted about helplessly at sea. This is reported by the 
presbyter Andreas (a.d. 1431),* the chronicle of Liine- 
burg,* and Bernard WitleJ' By this time it had also 

* Cknmult of Elaass, pnbliBhed b; Sohilter, 1698, p. 101. [Ckronikm 
[ der dtuttchen Siadte, viii. iOi.] 

■ M&rtene. Tkfa.. iii. UW. ' Pieloriuf. L 1081. 

' Ueibom. ii. 190. ' Eulojium hUtoriarum. Londin. IBGS, i. SfiT. 

* Pes. Thtaaurut, iv.. iii. *21. 

* Eocard, L 1318. ' Hittoria Saxonia, p. 139. 
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been discovered that Pope Leo was a brother of Charles, as 
the chronicler of Liineburg has found in * several books/ 
' At any rate,' says Roleivink, * he was a German, a brother 
of the Count of Calw, so it is easy to see how it came to 
pass that he transferred the imperial dignity and the 
government of the world to the Germans,' which it was 
thought in the fifteenth century an Italian pope would 
hardly have done. The same Rolewink (end of the fifteenth 
century) also tells us that the church had long borne 
patiently with the Greeks and waited for their amendment, 
but at length, when they had altogether fallen away from 
their earlier piety, they were 'forsaken,' and the trans- 
ference was decided on, with the unanimous consent of the 
Romans. 

But the national Italian, or more properly the Latin, 
view of the occurrence still had its representatives both in 
Italy and in Germany. Benvenuto Bambaldi of Imola 
(a.d. 1350),* Poggio (a.d. 1405),® Flavio Biomloy secre- 
tary of Pope Eugenius IV., and uEneas Silvius * regard 
the Roman people as the acting and deciding authority, 
and introduce a partition or division of the empire in place 
of a transference, but in such wise, as Rambaldi says, 
that the Western Empire henceforth alone bore the name 
of the Roman, and the Eastern that of the Greek, Empire. 
Still later we find Sabellico and Platitia adopting the idea 
of the Roman plebiscite confirmed by the pope. Matthew 
Palmieri (a.d. 1440), the author of a dry chronicle, de- 
serves mention, because he first again mentions the name, 
unknown throughout the Middle Ages, of Augustulus, 
whose successor Charles became. Hitherto it had been 
always understood that the transference of the empire had 
taken place under Constantine the Great. 

The German bishop, Dietrich of Nieniy tries to harmo- 
nize the transference by Stephen with^the Roman popular 
Tote, and therefore maintains that the people had already 

* lAber Augustalis^ Freher, ii. 13. * Muratori, xx. 382. 

* Dialogi de autorit. Coneil,, Kollar, ii. 371. 
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proclaimed Charles as Augustus In the year 774, and as it 
was not possible to assemble themaelvea again on every 
particular occasion, the people transferred their rights and 
powers to Charles.' 

.Eneas Hilvius, on the question of the empire, as in 
other things, took, as Pope Pius 11., different views from 
those he had formerly advocated. In a speech delivered 
in 1459, in which he enumerates all the gifts and pri- 
vileges that the papal chair had made over to the Franks, 
he asserts that Pope Leo had transferred the imperial 
office in consequence of his indignation against the icono- 
claam of the Emperor Leo IV. (a.d. 775-780). He seems 
to have been unaware of the fact that Irene and her son 
Constantine, who favoured the worship of images, had 
come to the throne in 780, that is to eaj, sixteen years 
before the elevation of Pope Leo. Pius further says : ' It 
was not a divided empire, as ye assert, which was conferred 
upon the Franks ; there were not made two empires, one 
of the Greeks and the other of the Latins ; a pope would 
never have committed such an absurdity as to leave the 
sword in the hands of tlie enemy of the faith — that is, the 
iconoclast emperor. The whole undivided imperium was 
transferred, but Charles divided what he had received 
entire, first with Irene, and then with Nicephorus, and 
kept only the half for himself.' ■* 

In this instance it is not myth but theory which has 
prevailed over histoiy. Yet the power of the popular 
myth is to be seen in the chronicle of the Milanese 
writer, Donato Bossi (e. 1480).* Here, instead of Charles, 
King Desiderius is the hero selected by the Lombard 
popular imagination, whose history is adorned with fable. 
Desiderius is victorious in a great battle over 300,000 
Saracens, who were besieging Rome and the castle in 
which the pope and Charles were shut np. For this deed 

' Sehara, 788. 

■ The speech isgiTes by d'Achery. Spidleg. iii. 813, ed. 1723 

' Chronica Bouiana Medioluu, 1463, fal. G3. 

VOL. n. ^ 
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the grateful pope grants extraordinary powers to Deside- 
riu3 over all the Lombards and Italians (Italici), together 
with imperial rule over the whole of Italy. But eoon 
afterwards Dcsiderius oppresses and robs the pope, who 
takes refuge with Charles. The latter says to him ; * If 
thou wilt give to me the kingdom of Italy, I will come and 
rescue the church out of the hand of the Lombards.' 
The pope naturally accepts the offer, and Charles thus 
attains the dignity of emperor, which Desiderius would not 
otherwise have forfeited. Side by side with this, however, 
in traditional deference to the Decretal, it is asserted that 
the transference of the empire by Stephen to Charles took 
place in the year 766. 

In Germany, as well, the most wonderful distortions of 
fact were occasionally resorted to by historians who wished 
to render the web of circumstances which led to the crea- 
tion of the empire comprehensible. Thus the Chronicle 
of IJiimdn (a.d. 1370) relates that Charles, having been 
appointed patricius in the year 800, conquered the last 
Homiin Emperor who canae from Greece, whereupon Leo 
consecrated him emperor. Thereupon the Koman Senate 
sought to appropriate the imperial rights, and mutilated 
the pope who attempted to oppose them. On account of 
this sacrilegious deed, the Greeks broke off religious com- 
munion with the Romans, and in this state of schism the 
empire passed to Charles and the Franks." The chroni- 
cler Meisterlin of Niirnberg (c. 1480) gives a simpler 
account. Since the Greek emperors, he says, had given 
themselves up to luxury and did not care about the Ger- 
mans, the transference was begun by Pope Stephen, was 
continued by Leo, and was finally carried out by Adrian.* 

It is easy to understand how, amid euch confusion and 
distortion of the facta, a man like Cardinal Nicolaa Cuia 
finally came to conjecture that the whole empire of Charles 
the Great was a fiction. He had read, he says, the cor- 
respondence between Charles and Adrian, and had found 

• Ludtwig. Etliquiit IdS. x. a, 9. ■ IbU. vlii. 23. 
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BO trace in it of the supposed transference ; Charlea can 
pever have been more than patricias.' Ciisa's contem- 

■ j)orary, the highly esteemed jurist Antonio Enselli, of 
Padua,* contented himself, on the other hand, with accept- 
ing the transference as having been accomplished in the 
jear 756 or 766 ; the Greek emperor was deposed from the 

■ imperial throne in proper judicial form, and on account of 
4 crime — to wit, persistent neglect of duty — for which 
-e-ven the pope himself might be deposed. 

The German lawyer, Peter of Amilan (c. 1460), who 
I published the first attempt at codifying German political 
law, is unable to free himself from the story of the transla- 
tion by Stephen, so he also takes refuge in the idea that 
Stephen only decided upon the transference, and being over- 
taken by death, was unable to carry it out. It was brought 
about because the strength of the Greeks was almost 
broken, whilst the Germans, on the contrary, were strong, 
energetic, loyal, eager for battle, and powerful, and there- 
fore more fitted than any other nation to administer the 
Christian imperium. For this reason, and also to acquit 
herself of a debt of gratitude to the Frankish king, the 
Eoman Church took the Roman Empue from the Greeks 
and conferred it upon the noble race of Germans. Peter 
Lof Andlau, who otherwise is a faithful disciple of the 
I author of the Glossa, is convinced that in Charlea 
* Greek, Roman, and German blood were mingled.'^ 

What conclusions the Italians of about the middle of 
the sixteenth century still further extracted from the trans- 
ference theory, we may learn from the Perugian jurist, 
1 Jii»toro Castaldi), in his great work on the emperors, which, 
L the author assures us, was written for the glorification of 
the empire and of Charles V. 'It is," he says, 'a true 
and CathoUc assertion that by the authority of the pope, a 
trsuisference of aJl kingdoms and of the imperial dignity 
I^Tas made to the Romans, bom these to the Greeks, and 

■ Concord, cathol., Schard. p. G13, ' Qoldaat, Minuirthia, i, 290. 

■ Dt /ntjxrw itontano, in the Tractattu varii. Norimb. 16GT, pp. i9, 63. 
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from the Greeks to the Germans.' Agostino Trionfo (1820) 
had aheady expatiated upon this idea, and also declared in 
agreement with Gastaldo that the pope might again, if he 
chose, transfer the empire to any other people. He further 
asserts that all monarchs and states not subject to the 
Boman emperor — for example, France and Spain — are only 
exempted by a special papal privilege, and that the pope, 
if he pleased, could nominate the emperor, as he alone had 
the right to depose him.' 

* AmpUssimva Tractatua de Itnperatore, 1539. The work appears to 
have been printed in Rome. 
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"Wb are in poasesBion of three accounts by eye-witnesBCs of 
the events that rendered Anagni famous in history. The 
first is that of Nogarct, who in his defence, composed 
daring the pontificatea of Benedict XI. and Clement V., re- 
lates with great fulness of detail what took place at Anagni 
during the three days of September 7-9, 1303. His 
tone is naturally apologetic, yet npon all cardinal points 
his account is faithful and true. He was indeed bound to 
he accurate, because there were still several witnesses at the 
papal court who had participated in the transactions related. 
Moreover, in his own interest he would take care not to 
weaken the effect of his defence by making statements the 
inaccuracies of which could be proved against him. That 
he should represent himself as having played the principal 
part, hrst as the accuser, and then as the protector of the 
pope, is but natural.' 

The second, and earliest, account— composed before the 
death of the pope — which is also the best and most instruc- 
tive, is that of a man who describes himself as a ' Ciirtisau,' ' 
from Cesena, and so must have belonged to the papal 

' This lecture, which was dclivared botore Ihs hiEtorioid cluB ol iiie 
Academj January 6, 1878, is thus headed in Dollinger'B MS. 

' [Dnpay, Siitoire <lu differend d'entre le pape Boniface VIII tl 
PhUippei le Bel, roy dt Fraixc : Paris, 1665, 2". Comp. Ibo treitise by 
Ernest B«Daii, already made use of bjD&Uinger, opon Guillaiinic dc Nogarci, 
Ugiate, in the 37th vol. of the Hiilmre HtUraire dt la France, Paris. 1877, 
pp. 288. 371.) 

» This may be the first inslaoce of the ubo o( the word to describe an 
Individual belonging to the Boman Caria ; the ceit, as far as I am airare, 
is in a bull ol Beoediot XIQ., consequently a handred years later. 
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Curia, either oflSciaily as secretary or agent for others, or as 
an aspirant to a benefice.'* 

The third account is by an unknown person, an eye- 
witness, the author of a Life of Boniface VIII. in the col- 
lection of Onofrio Panvinio * (which has not hitherto been 
printed). Panvinio took it out of a chronicle at Orvieto, 
which, although perhaps it now no longer exists, must have 
been in existence as late as 1642, for Christopher Gaetano 
of Anagni, who died Bishop of FoUgno in that year, and 
who wrote a Life (unprinted) of Boniface VIII. for the 
people of Anagni, made use of it, as I gather from an allu- 
sion to it by Benan, for the circumstance he relates is only 
mentioned in this account.^ The author does not, indeed, 
Uke the Curtisan of Cesena, affirm that he had witnessed 
the whole affair ; but the tone of his narrative, the introduc- 
tion of facts which would otherwise not have been thought 
of, the absence of any sign of partisanship, all lead us to 
conclude that he was either himself present, or that he had 
copied the record of a witness. 

The most distinguished person made use of by King 
Philip the Fair in his assault upon Pope Boniface was 
William of Nogaret, formerly Professor of Law at Mont- 
pellier, who had been in the king's service since the year 
1296, and had been employed in important and diffi- 
cult undertakings. He had been ennobled in the year 
1299, and now styled himself Chevalier-es-loiXy 'miles.* 
He belonged to a class which first took its rise in Philip's 
reign — the noblesse de robe of later time — a class which, 
though non-clerical, raised itself by learning and industry, 

* [The best edition at present (1888) is published by F. Liebermann, 
Mon. O. SS. xzviii., 621 ff, in which the earlier editions are also noted. 
Liebermann makes it appear probable that the writer of the letter addressed 
to friends in England was not by birth an Italian, but a Frenchman, and» 
moreover, an opponent of the French party and of the Colonnas. From 
whence DAllinger has drawn the statement that this Curtisan came from 
Cesena I do not know.] 

' [Now printed in Dollinger's Beitr. eur Oesch, der sechs letzten Jahr^ 
hunderU, vol. iii. Vienna, 1882, pp. 847, 858.] 

• [Hist. LUt. p. 260.] 
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i brought legal skill and diEcernmeot as well as states- 
.nBbip into the management of affairs, and bo became in- 
dispensable to kings, especially to those to whom clerical au- 

I thority was becoming more and more of an oppressive yoke. 
In March, 1303, Nogaret waa sent by King Philip to 
Italy, with secret orders to apprehend the pope and convey 
him to France, that he might be deposed by a General 
Council. With him, in a subordinate position, went two 
men described as Magistri, Thierry d'Hiricon and Jacques 

I de Geaserin, who must have been intended to be employed 

' as secretaries, preparers of manifestoes, and copyists. The 
principal personage next to Nogaret was a Florentine, 
MuBciatto Guidi dei Franzesi ' — a banker, and, together 
with his brother Biccio, a trusted agent much employed by 

[the king in financial affairs. He had already been deputed 
^e year before, in December 1302, to assist the Bishop of 

fAoxerre, the Count of St. Pul, and the Sire d'Harcourt, 
who were sent by Philip to the Pope, but, being refused 
admittance by the latter, had returned without having 
accomplished anything. The preparations and delibera- 
tionB were to take place at Guidi'a fortress of Staggia. He 
had already given shelter there in 1301 to the king's 
brother, Charles of Valois, and had rendered essential 

■service to that prince on the occasion of the complications 

I in which he had been involved in Florence. 

We know from Gregorovius ' that by aprofuse expenditure 
of money Pope Boniface had raised his family in the eourse 
of a few years to a position of great wealth and importance. 
He had created a magnificent baronial estate in the Latin 
district, reaching from Ceprano to Subiaco, in order to 
bestow it upon his nephew, Peter Gaetano, and had founded 
it upon the ruins of the great house of Colonna, which lie 
bad doomed to destruction, just as his predecessor had an- 
nihilated the family of the Staufer. His design in creating 

' In the French soarcea ol reference be is called Moudiet ^conip. IJitt, 
ir. pp. 343 and 2iG]. 
> GesehichU dtr Stadt Bom. 9 ei., voL <r. SG7 CT. 
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it was to oppress and to cripple the local nobility. The 
latter, united with the Colonnaa, eagerly grasped Nogoret's 
proffered hand, partly for the sake of avenging themselves 
upon the pope, bat chiefly with the hope of overthrow- 
ing the new barony conferred on the pope's nephew. The 
Italians, however, who had no desire to set about this raah 
nndertaking in their own name, well knowing that it must 
inevitably entangle them ha the net of ecclesiastical censure, 
made it a condition that Nogaret, the representative and 
envoy of the French king, should place himself at their 
bead, and should cause the royal banner with the arms of 
France to be borne in front of them.^ Nogaret, on his part, 
took care that the banner of the Roman Church should be 
given the precedence ; for, as be often afterwards emphati- 
cally declared, it was an act of faith and of necessity in which 
he was engaging, not merely for the protection of France 
and of the king, but also for the rescue of the church from 
the destruction with which it was threatened by Boniface. 

On September 7, 1303, the little army appeared before 
Anagni, just at the decisive moment, for on the folloTiTng 
day, a festival of the Virgin Mary, the bull was to have been 
solemnly published which was to dissolve the bond between 
tlie oft- excommunicated kuig and the French nation, and 
was to release every French subject from his allegiance, 
thus giving up the country a prey to the wildest anarchy. 
The citizens of Anagni had been already won ; the gates 
stood open. So detested was Boniface, or so powerful was 
French gold, that not only his most intimate officials and 
confidential friends, but even some cardinals, amongst them 
Eichard of 8iena and Napoleon Orsini, had been induced 
to join in the attack, and, next to them m importance, 
Giffrid Bussa, the commander (marshal) of the papal troops. 
The citizens of Anagni were straightwiiy summoned by the 
great bell of the town, and the most [)owerful man in the 
Campagna, Adenulf Faparesdii. a noble citizen of Anagni, 
who was known to be an implacable enemy of the iwpe, 

* Dupoy, p. HI [cotnp. Hilt. litUr., p. 348]. 
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■was elected commandant. The chief men of the town at 
once 6 wore fealty and obedience to Adenulf. 

Sciarra Golonna, meanwhile, began the asBault upon 
the two palaces of the pope and his nephews. Three 
other maiiaiona — those of Cardinal Gentile, of the pope's 
nephew Francis Gaetani, and of Cardinal Peter Ispani — 
■were cjuickiy taken by assault and plundered, whilst the 
palace of the pope and that of his nephew, Count Peter 
Gaetani, were gallantly defended for a time. However, the 
armed cJtiaens now malting their appearance under Adenulf 3 
leadership, and being joined by Hainulf of Supino and the 
Bona and followers of John of Ceccano, whom Boniface had 
imprisoned, the assault was renewed with redoubled energy.'" 
Boniface, perceiving that the palace would shortly be in the 
hands of the enemy, desired a truce, which Sciarra granted 
to him and his nephews until three o'clock. Dui'iug 
the interval the pope secretly sent to petition the citizens 
of Anagni to save his hfe, promising to make them so rich 
that they would he happy all their lives long. But the 
townspeople referred him to their leader Adenulf, without 
whom they would do nothing. Boniface now turned to 
Sciarra ; he requested him to state the special acts of in- 
justice done to him and his house, for he (the pope) was 
ready, with the advice of the cardinals, to make satisfaction. 
Bciarra laid down three conditions under which the pope's 
life should be spared : first, the reinstatement of all the 
Colonnas ; secondly, his own resignation ; thirdly, that the 
pope's person should remain in his, Sciarra's, power. 
Thereupon, the Curtisan reports, the pope ejaculated, ' Woe 
is me, that is a hai'd saying.' 

At thi'ee o'clock, when the interval had elapsed, the 
assault upon the two palaces was renewed. That of the 
pope was partly protected by the church against which it 

'• In B document compoaed a few years Uter by an apologist tor Pope 
Boniface [Dupuy, p. i72] a prelate is named who lost hia UIc in this 
tuninlt, Qeorge of Kratnpani, Archbishop of Gran, at nhom elsewhere 
also it ia remarked tbat be came by bis death nbilat attending at tbs 
Curia in iUb year (1303) [comp. Oams, Ser. Epiieoponim, p. 380]. 
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was built. The door of the church was set on fire and 
burnt, and the people and merchandise found in it were 
plundered. Thereupon Count Gaetani gave himself up 
to the two leaders, Sciarra and Adenulf, upon condition 
that his Ufe and that of his sons should be spared ; but 
the latter on attempting to make their escape were thrown 
into a dungeon. On hearing of this the pope shed bitter 
tears.' At length, after battering in the gate and setting 
fire to some portion of the building, the attacking party 
broke into the papal palace from two sides.^ All the pope's 
people, clergy and laity, had fied; Cardinal Peter the 
Spaniard alone remained faithful to him, the other cardinals 
having either hidden themselves or taken flight. 

The chronicler of Orvieto mentions only Nogaret and 
Bainald of Supino as the two intruders who, entering the 
pope's chamber, found him lying on the bed holding a cross 
in his hands, and adds that Boniface reproached them 
severely, declaring that he was a Catholic and would die 
for the faith. The Curtisan, however, mentions Sciarra 
Colonna as well, and asserts that to the reproaches and 
accusations brought against him by those who had pressed 
into the room the pope answered not a word, but on the 
question being put to him whether he would resign the 
papal dignity he declared that he would rather lose his 
head, and added (in sua vxilgari) • Ec le col, ec le cape.* 
Then Sciarra wanted to kill the pope, but was hindered by 
the others — by Nogaret, according to his own account. No 
bodily harm was done to the pope. The blow which Sciarra 
is said to have given him is a fable. Also the statement of 
Yillani, that the pope received those who entered sitting 
on his throne in his robes of state, is incorrect. 

Boniface and his nephews remained in prison until the 
third day. From the pope's chamber itself nothing was 
carried ofif, but all the rest of the palace, with the enormous 

' Lacrimatus est amarc, writes the Cartisan. 

' According to the narrative of Onrieto the guard surrendered the gate 
to the assailants. 
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riehea and costly treasures amaGsed in it, was ransacked 
and plundered, as was also the palace of the count. The 
game writer adds : ' If all the kings of the world were to 

lUeet treasures for a year together, the whole would not 
orth the amount that was carried off out of those two 
,ceB in a single day.' Boniface, as he looked on, only 
[said, 'The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away.' Simon 
'Gerard, the pope's banker, was also plundered. The 

'easure of the Roman Church, says the witness from 
Orrieto, which it had been amassing for centuries — a tcmjMrg 
Coiutantini — became all in one day the spoil of Itahan 
mercenaries and of brigands. The relics that were found 
were carried off for the sake of their silver setting. A 
chronicler of Pistoja* especially mentions a vessel con- 
taining the milk of the Blessed Virgin, which was then 
emptied. 

Meanwhile Sciarra and his followers were deliberating 
whether to slay the pope or to hand him over alive to the 
French king. But in the meantime opinion in Anagni had 
Teered round. The inhabitants were forced to look on 
whilst the treasures, which they had doubtless coveted for 
themselves, were carried off for the most part by foreign 
BOldiers and brigands. This enraged the citizens, who, it 
was asserted, could have set in array 10,000 armed men, 
whereas the foreign intruders amounted only to a few hun- 
dreds. Secret deliberations took plate, of which Adennlf, 
Sciarra, and the others who guarded the pope knew nothing. 
By the third day men were saying that though the pope 
truly has done much e^-il in his lifetime, nevertheless hia 
life must not be taken. If this were to happen in our town, 
tht'y said, the whole of Christendom would rise against us, 
the town would be put under an interdict, and Mass would 
never again be said amongst us ; we should be rooted out. 
Thereupon the whole commune proceeded to the papal 
palace ; the guard was overpowered, several of the soldiers 
■were kilted, and Rainuld of Supino and his son were taken 

* [Istorie PiitoUii, Prato, 1895, p. 4as.] 
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prisoners. Nogaret himself was wounded, but not being 
recognised, he managed to slip away. 

This is the account given by the witness from Orvieto. 
In the better and fuller account by the writer from Cesena 
Nogaret is not even mentioned. Sciarra, Adenulf, and 
Supino are the principal and responsible actors. In fact, 
throughout almost the whole of Italy the occurrence was 
regarded as the work of the Golonnas and their friends, 
supported by the money and advice of the French king. 
This is the view of the chroniclers. The great Italian poet 
^f the time takes, as usual, his own Une, and, as we know, 
makes Philip, the cruel modem Pilate, answerable for all, 
without noticing the Golonnas, nor yet the many Italians 
And papal vassals who were their fellow-culprits.* 

Nogaret's plan, in accordance with the terms of his 
mission, was to make himself master of the person of the 
pope, and to bring him to Lyons, where he would be kept 
in confinement until the assembly of the council. But 
he had no French troops, and only a couple of his own 
countrymen with him in Anagni,* and was consequently 
obUged to let the Italians act as they chose, whilst they, of 
course, thought only of the interests of the house of 
Golonna and of the rest of the batons of the Gampagna. 
How could it be possible with only a hundred men-at-arms 

* Ferchd men paia il mal futuro e 11 fatto, 
Veggio in Alagna entrar lo fiordaliso, 
E nel vioario sno Cristo esser catto. 

Veggiolo nn* altra volta esser deriso ; 
Veggio rinnovellar 1* aceto e il fele, 
E tra vivi ladroni esser anoiso. 

Veggio il naovo Pilato si cmdele, 
Che ci6 nol sazia, ma, senza deoreto. 
Porta nel tempio le capide vele. 

Purg, zz. 85. 
' Nogaret says that he had only two French attendants (duos solum 
sciUi/eros seu domiceUos de sua pairia) with him. Dnpny, 246. [His com- 
panions, Musciatto, d'Hirioon, and Qesserin, who had been with him at 
^rst, coald have been so no longer at the time of the attack on Anagni. 
Ck>mp. Hist. lUUr. p. 261.] 
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r to convey the captive pope of eighty-six years of age acroBs 
the long distance to the French frontier? Attempts to 

i liberate the pope were only to be expected. The Italian 
mercenaries were now satiated with the Hupcrabundant 
spoil, and were only thinking how beet to place it in safety 
and to enjoy it. This explains why the victors let almost 
three days slip by without anything being done, and why 
Nogaret's plot failed in its principal object. In the defence 
which he afterwards wrote Nogaret is silent as to the plan 
regarding the pope's person ; he represents himself as the 
envoy of the king, whose only mission was to give notice 
to the pope of the indictment brought against hiin, and of 
the consequent necessity of hia answering for himself be- 
fore a council, Nogaret affirms that he did everything 
that he could to i)rotect the pope's person, although 
unable, denuded as he was of French assistance, to prevent 
the plundering of the treasure. 

When all the foreigners had been turned out of the 
town the banner of the fleur tie lis fell into the hands of 
the populace of Anagni, by whom it was torn and igno- 
miniously trailed through the mud in the streets. Boni- 
face and his sons suddenly found themselves safe and free. 
The people of Anagni assured the pope that they would 
watch over his person until the storm should have passed 
over. Thereupon they brought him out of the palace into 
the principal street of the town, where Boniface lamented 
to the people how he had been despoiltd, declaring to them 
at the same time that if they would bring him the neces- 
saries of life, bread and wine, he would absolve them from 
their sins, a pixna ct a culpa. Then all shouted, ' Long 
Uve the Holy Father ! ' and the women collected and 
brought 80 much bread, wine, and water that his room was 
full in a twinkling ; so much so that, there being no vessels 
at hand, the wuie was poured on the floor of the chamber. 
After this Boniface took his seat on the landing at the 
top of the great stairs of the palace, and from thence 
addressed the assembled crowd, thanking God and the 
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people for hiH rescue. ' Yesterday,' he said, ' I was as poor 
aa Job ; to-day I have bread, wine, and water,' Forthwith 
he absolved them all from guilt and puuishment, with the 
exception of those wlio had robbed the church treasure 
or the cardinals and officials of the Curia, if they did not 
within tliree days make restitution of the goods; on the 
other hand, be unconditionally absolved all who had taken 
his own personal property. As to the Colonnas and the 
rest of his enemies, he was ready to make peace with them, 
and was prepared to reinstate them in their spiritual dig- 
nities as well as in their secular posseaaions. This he 
caused to be proclaimed in the streets of Anagni. Some 
of the spoil was now really brought back, but only some ; 
the greater part of the church treasure, says the witness 
from Orrieto, was loat. According to Nogaret, Boniface 
said that what had happened was ordained by God, and 
that he therefore forgave all who had had a share in it, 
absolving them from any punLshment ah hmnine rd a jure in 
his own name and that of the church. It became apparent 
afterwards, however, that he was not sincere in what he 
said.^ Even Nogaret himself does not say that the Pope 
included the French king in the general absolution. 
According to the reports of the two ItaUan eye-witoesBes, 
Boniface only mentioned the Colonnas and the people of 
Anagni. 

Meanwhile the proceedings in Anagni had become 
known in Rome. A few days afterwards Roman senatora 
appeai-ed with a retinue of armed men, Eind Boniface sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, as the Curtisan says, left Anagni 
and proceeded to Rome (September 13-18). This record 
was composed only a few days later, in the end of Sep- 
tember or beginning of October. ' Boniface,' he says, ' is 
at present in Borne very much cast down ; for it seems 
that he can remain in no other town than Borne without 
risk to his life. His enemies are so numerous that no 
town in Tuscany or in Campania would be able to protect 
* I>apa7. 813. 
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' him against the power of the Coloiinas ; and if the Roman 
populace does not stand by the pope, it is to be feared that 
he will soon perish. The Oraini, indeed, are entirely on 
the side of the pope, but many other Romans have joined 
' the Colonnae against the popular party.' ' We of the 
' Curia,' he concludes, ' hve in great suspense, expecting 
from day to day that we shall be robbed of our horses and 
other possessions. We cannot leave Borae, for the environs of 
the town swarm with banditti and robbers who lie in wait 
for every traveller, and are bo numerous that even sixty 
well-armed men would be overcome by them. The Roman 
senators have consequently resigned, and utter anarchy 
prevails.' 

Immediately after Boniface's death things came, as the 
Orvietan reports, to an open struggle between the Gaetani 
and the Colonnas ; the whole of Campania became a 
battle-field. The Gaetani took a band of Catalonian 
mercenaries from ApuUa into their service, and were vic- 
toriouB over theur opponents throughout the whole of Cam- 
pania. 

Nogaret, much incensed against the people of Anagni, 
who, he said, had cruelly attempted to kill him and his fol- 
lowers, had gone to Fcrentino, where he entered into an 
agreement with Bainald of Supino,' by which the latter, 
with the promise of subsidies and reinforcements, and the 
assurance of the king's protection, engaged to take ven- 
geance upon the town of Anagni and upon the Gaetani 
(or the outrage offered to the royal banner. The matter, 
however, went no further ; the assistance of men find 
money, promised in the king's name, in all probability 
was never sent. Philip at that time needed all his re- 
flourees for his struggle with the Flemings, and in hie 
financial distress he even went so far as to utter false 
coin. It was not until the year 1312 that Rainald was paid 
in Paris 10,000 Florentine dollars in compensation for 
the expenditure which he and the commune of Ferentino 
' Out. 1303. Dopny, 171. 
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had been put to on the king's account. The receipt for 
the payment is still preserved.* 

The common testimony of all who wrote at that time 
is that Boniface died of grief, or in despair, or mad- 
ness, either in Bome or its vicinity. * Extra mentem 
positusy' says the writer who continues the account of 
Tolomeo of Lucca; 'Boniface lives in Borne in great 
sadness,' writes the Curtisan of Cesena before the death 
of the pope ; * ex tristitia, senectute et infirmitate* — Boniface 
was in his eighty-sixth year — says the biographer from 
Orvieto ; * in lecto doloris et amaritudink positus^ inter angus- 
Has spiritus, cum esset corde magnanimus,^ is the expression 
of Petrus Lodovensis.^ 

Boniface, after regaining his freedom, lived thirty- 
two days, partly in Anagni and partly in Borne (Sept. 9 
-Oct. 11), and not a single document remains of this 
period signed by his hand, which, considering the great 
number that he had been wont to issue, is astonishing. 

According to Ferreto of Vicenza,^ whose statement is 
confirmed by the Chronicle of Parma and the brief record 
of the Italian Chronicle at Mansi, the pope was subjected 
in Bome to a mortification even more grievous and de- 
grading than that which he had experienced in Anagni. 
The two cardinals of the house of Orsini, Matteo Bosso 
and Jacopo, had not been without some knowledge of and 
share in the conspiracy against Boniface and the Gaetani. 
Boniface had withdrawn his confidence from them, and 
they, taught by the experience of the Colonnas, were pre- 
pared for the worst. Determined therefore to be before- 
hand with the pope, they caused him to be watched in the 
Vatican — the power possessed by their house in Bome 
made this feasible ; and when the pope was on the point of 

■ Dupuy, 608. 

* Dachesne, Hist. Franc,, SS. v. 788. [The passage quoted is out of 
OuidonU /lores chronicorum ; see Recueil dea HistorienSt tome xxi. 1866, 
p. 713.] 

> [Muratori, Script, ix. 1002 ss.] 
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l(iIL^i□g St. Peter's for the Lateran, Matteo declared to him 
ill the name of the cardinale, at any rate of the majority 
of them, that he was no longer free, but u prisoner. This 
was more than the haughty old man eonld endure. 

The chronicler of Orvieto says nothing of all this. But 
John of "Winterthur' declares that Boniface was brought 
from Anagni to Rome, and there kept in close custody ; 
thouj^h the act, which is ascribed by Ferreto to the Orsini, 
is imputed by the Minorite to the Colonnas acting under 
the instigation of King Philip. 

Boniface now fooud himsvlF in a situation from which 
DO escape could be made without incurring deep humilia- 
tion and much loss to the papal authority, which in all its 
struggles had hitherto proved victorious. In all previous 
conflicts the popes had gained the upjier hand when, 
in alliance witli the kings, they repressed the clergy, 
or, in union with the clergy, opposed the raonarchs, or, 
again, when they menaced the latter with the power of 
other princes more submissive to the papal authority, 
and with their help compelled even monarchs to yield. 
None of these three means of defence was now available, 
for in France the king, the church, and the nation were 
combined, and Philip was too powerful to fear any ex- 
torual foe. There was not. throughout the whole of 
Europe, a single prince who for the sake of the pope 
would have cared to plunge into a war with France. 
The one weapon which yet remained to the pope — to 
place the whole of France under an interdict— had, owing 
to the unity of king, clergy, and ]>eopIe, lost its edge. 
Moreover, Boniface bad only a very few of the cardinals 
on hia side. If then the majority of the cardinals 
were to urge the pope to do what liis successor soon 
found himself compelled to do, viz., step by step to recall 
the bulls issued against the French king, how could he 
refuse to do so? Philip, on the other hand, had also 
' Ed. ol O. 1. Wysg; Ziirich. 1856 {tlrehiv /Ur Schuieiitr Oetch. 
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already gone so far that he could neither retnrn nor I 

main where he was. Boniface might, therefore, feel ' 

assured that the king 'would hold fast to his accusations I 

against him and to his plan for the assembly of a council ; | 

lie had not, as his predecessors had, the strong sword of j 

the Norman at his disposal. Such a knot as Boniface ' 

had tied could only be loosed by his own retirement from | 
the theatre of the world. 

If we glance through the reports given by Italian, 
French, English, and German contemporaries of the events ' 
at Anagni, we shall perceive, even in their most brief and l 
superficial notices, a national colouring and a partisanship i 
for either the Guelph or the Ghibelline side, although as 
with Dante, the prevaiUng impression ia that at Anagni 
an unheard-of outrage, a crime without example, had been 
committed. 

Whenever tlie contemporary writers go beyond the mere 
outline of the incidents and allow themselves to pass on to 
details, their untrustworthiness betrays itself even in the 
case of the Italians. Giovanni Villani's account, for which 
the moderns — Kopp, for instance, and Wattenbach, Reu- 
mont, Weber, and more recently von Sybel— have shown I 
a decided preference, is fanciful and inaccurate throughout. 
Eolying upon it, Kopp, for instance, says,* ' He caused him- 
self to be arrayed in the mantle of Bt. Peter, the crown of 
Constautine to be placed on his head, took the keys and the 
«roaa in his hand ; * and Wattenbach : * 'lie assumed the 
papal mantle, placed the triple crown a\wT\ his head, took 
the cross and the keys in his hands, and sat thus, an old man 
of over eighty years, upon the papal throne." Kenan * quite 
recently has written in a similar style. In opposition to 
these accounts I will now point out the incorrectness of 
the following statements in Villani : First, he seems to have 
thought tliat amongst tiiK papal treasure there was still in 

" Gach. lUr eidgenOu. BUiidf. iii. C. ISS. 
* Otrch. <ta TiUnitchen Papttlhumt, 1876. p. 2S5. 
Hkl. IUUt. p. Ut. 
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existence a mantle worn by St. Peter, This was not the 
case : the pope wore a palliam on great festivals like other 
pielates ; at his election the cayjia rubra, a red mantle that 
liad nothing to do with St. Peter, was put round him. 
feecondly, the crown of Constantine, spoken of by Villani, 
is most likely a reminiscence of a clause in the fabuloua 
Donation of Constantine, according to which the emperor 
had destined a golden crown, like that he wore himself, for 
Pope Sylvester, who, however, refused to wear it and pre- 
ferred the Phrygian cap. Innocent III. certainly says that 
the pope in token of his imperium wore the regnnm (a 
gold circlet), and in token of his priesthood a mitre. But 
a crown named after Constantino, as his gift, never existed. 
The third crown was first added under Clement V. On the 
tomb of Boniface VIII., the mitre upon the pope's head, aa 
Gregorovius in the linihmiih^r tier Piip»le remarks, has 
only two crowns. Thirdly, the cross keys formed, and, as 
is well known, still form, the papal arms ; liut real keys — 
of gold, silver, or iron, not merely pictured, and such as 
Boniface could have taken in his hand— lielong only to the 
realm of fancy. 

Amongst the more exact accounts is that of Tolomeo of 
Liicca, or, according to the Paduan MS., that of a writer 
yih.0 continued his history. He says not a word about the 
demeanour of the pope when he found himself in the power 
of his opponents, differs entirely from the deaeription given 
by Villani, and agrees as to the facts with the reports of 
the two eye-witnesses, the writers from Cesena and from 
Orvieto. The actual perpetrators of the outrage he also 
considers to have been, not Nogaret, but the party of the 
Colonnas and the nobles of the Campagna. 

The report, given in a couple of sentences, of the 
Ambrosian MS. differs from the last, and is certainly not 
by an eye-witness, nor even by any one who was well in- 
formed. Had the writer known more about the occurrence, 
which must have apj>eared to contemporary Italians as the 
moat extraordinary and remarkable of their time, he would 
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have said more aboat it. He certainly does say, Pontifi- 
caJihus indui voluit^ tenens in manibus crucijixum, but as he 
continues his history down to the year 3 837, he was not 
even exactly a contemporary, and probably on this subject 
he followed Villani. 

To the Italian contemporary writers belongs Jordanus, 
who probably lived in Venice or in its neighbourhood. He 
also ^ makes Boniface assume the pontifical robes, and says 
that he afterwards died in Bome, ex tremore cordis^ in a fit 
of insanity, in which he tried to scratch the faces and eyes 
of every one that entered the apartment. 

In the short Florentine acnnals published by Alfonso 
Huber, of which this part must be contemporary, there is 
nothing further than the correct statement that the arrest 
of the pope was effected by Sciarra Golonna, with the con- 
sent of the people of Anagni. 

In the Chronicle of Este,^ in which the author describes 
himself as an eye-witness of the events of the year 1305, 
and therefore in the truest sense a contemporary, the state 
of Boniface after his release is described in more detail than 
by Jordanus. Boniface is represented as having become 
quite frantic and delirious, expressing doubts as to the 
existence of God. Of the proceedings at Anagni this 
chronicler gives no account. The chronicler of Siena,® on 
the contrary, makes Ungharelli — so he calls Nogaret — 
accomplish the coup de main against the pope with an army 
of 4,000 French horsemen, whereupon Italian courage 
shines forth brilliantly, for the men of Anagni suddenly 
fall upon this magnificent French army, routing and putting 
it to flight. 

Independent of Villani's narrative, and upon the whole 
better, is a notice that occurs as an isolated fragment in 
the manuscript of the Istorie Pistolesi,^ which contains one 

• Muratori, Antiq. ItaL iv. 1020. 

' Muratori, Script. Rer. ItaL xv. 350. 

• Muratori, xv. 44. 

• latorie Pistolesi, Prato, 1886, p. 488. 
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I or two touches and particulars that might proceed fi-om the 

I pen of an eye-witness. Much of importance is, however, 

I here passed over in silence, and the writer proves himgelf 

I to have been by no means so well informed as the Curtisan 

I of Cessna. Of the share taken hy the French in the affair 

I he liaa no more to say than that King Philip had com- 

I miaaioned Wilham of Nogaret, whom the writer transforms 

I into a captain of the pontifical Curia, to kill the pope. 

1 Thereupon Wilham alhes himself with Sciarra Colonna and 

[•other gentlemen, and they win over the Cardinal Napoleon 

Orsini. According to this account alfio Bonifitce robes him- 

I Belf, when the conspirators force their way into the palace, 

t in the mantle of St. Peter, and seats himself with the cross 

in his hand on a chair. Summoned to abdicate, like his 

predecessor Celestin he answers, ' Never! I am pope, and I 

will ihe pope,' Boniface is liberated by a knight of Anagni, 

who rides through the town and calls upon the citizens to 

r rescue the Holy Father and to kill the traitors. In con- 

l elusion the writer points out, as other chroniclers have 

I done, that in Boniface the prediction of his predecessor 

3 fuMlled : Intrarit iil vtdpes, rvgiiaUt ul Leo, mujitlitr «( 

I cants ; for, frantic with grief at that which had befallen 

[ him, he died like a dog. 

The ' Annals of Parma,' ' the work of a contemporary, 
I also ignore the part taken by the French, representing the 
occiu'rence as the act of the Colonnas and of their Boman 
and Campanian friends. All the adherents and friends of 
' the pope, it is asserted, were driven out of the town, and 
many were killed^which is certamly not true, since not 
a single name of any one who was killed on the papal side, 
excepting that of the Archbishop of Gran, is mentioned by 
the lieat- in formed witnesses. The Cardinal Fiesco is men- 
tioned as having, with the help of the people of Anagnij 
liberated the pope. Thus the writer appears not to have 
understood that the inhabitants of the town themselves 
had taken part in the assault upon the palace. 

> Hon. G. SS. iTiii. 720. 
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Fipin and Ferreto ^ are also silent upon the participa- 
tion of the people of Anagni in the attack made by the 
French and Campanians. Ferreto has it that the Cardinal 
Napoleon Orsini treacherously possessed himself of the 
keys ; according to Fipin, it was by the help of some nobles 
of Anagni that the enemies of the pope forced their way 
in. The inhabitants of Anagni, says Pipin, were in the 
greatest consternation when they found that their town 
was in the power of foreigners. He contradicts himself, 
however, immediately afterwards by saying that the in- 
habitants flocked to assist the nobles in the assault upon 
the palaces of the cardinals and the pope. Fipin makes 
the pope say when the strangers rush in : * Open the doors, 
for I will suffer martyrdom for the Church of Christ.' The 
invaders find him lying with outstretched neck upon the 
cross. 

Pipin's version appears to have made its way, by being 
passed on from one cloister to another, even into North 
Germany ; for the annals written by a Minorite of Liibeck 
about the year 1824 ^ relate that the invaders found the 
pope stretched upon the floor, with a cross, in which a piece 
of the true cross was enshrined, fastened upon his breast. 
But to the first fable another is now added, namely, that 
his enemies were unable to carry the pope from the 
chamber, and therefore ill-treated and beat him, and left 
him lying there half dead, so that Boniface died shortly 
afterwards in Rome in consequence. 

Eberhard of Altaich^ knows nothing of King Philip 
and of Nogaret ; the actors he supposes to have been only 
Sciarra Colonna and his fellow-conspirators. The Chroni- 
cle of Osterhofen,^ on the contrary, mentions as a rumour 

« [Chron. fratris Francisci P^ni o. P., written after 1320 (Muratori, 
Script iz. 740). Ferreti VicenHni Historia, composed about 1330 (the same, 

1002 88.)] 

* Man. G. SS, xvi. 418 ad a. 1802. 

* Bahmer, Fontes, li. 626 [Af. G. S5., xvii. 592]. 

* Bdhmer, u. 560 [M. O, 88., xviL 538]. 
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that the king of France was the originator of the deed 
accomplished by Sciarra and the friends of the Golunnas, 
The moat extraordinary account is that given by John 

I of Viktring,* who, nevertheless, was a contemporary. 

, Aecoriling to him, the French did all, the Italians nothing. 
Five hundred French warriors are said to have come by 
Bea to Anagni for the sole purpose of demanding absolution 
of the iHjpe. Boniface appears as a prophet, and as know- 
ing beforehand all that is about to befall him ; he prophe- 
sies the early death of the king and the extinction of his 
race. The ill-treatment of the pope amounts to this, that 
one of his enemies crushed him against the wall with the 
door through which he was just about to pass. The author 

I of the Chronicle of Leoben has only copied the narrative 
of the Abbot of Viktring.' 

In Btrikiiig contrast with these Austrian narratives 
are some of the chronicles composed by Dominican and 
Franciscan monks. The Franciscan reader Detmar of 
Liibeck, who, it is true, wrote his chronicle ninety years 
afterwards,^ supposes that Boniface was so severely beaten 
by the intruders that he was left for dead, but that he 

I afterwards returned to consciousness. The ill-treatment 

I Baid to have been sufifered by the pope is depicted at greater 
length in the chronicle of the Dominican Henry of Her- 
vord,' who compiled his learned work some sixty years 
after the death of Pope Boniface, and who, without copying 
any other writer, betrays unmistakable satisfaction in 
describing the deep bumihation aud disgrace of the pope. 
He represents him as bound hand and foot, raving mad, 
and tearing hts own flesh. The Minorite Hermann Gigaa * 

Ikhmer. i. 271. 

a, SS. Avitr. i. 663. [The supposed prophecy of Boniface YIII., 
as Ihe slslemeiil about bU ill-treatmetit, is Bimilarl; given iD a 
OhroDiole written after the jeai I3(i8. Ittcueil da Hiitoriens, B«:ribed to 
Jean Deanoueltes. torn. mi. Paiia 1855. p. IU5.; 

• [Ed. of Orantoff. 1859.] 

• [Ed. of Potthast, 1859.] 
■ [Eecard, Corp. hut. i.] 
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says merely that Bonitsuce died after five days, in conse- 
quence of being crushed between the door and the wall. 

More correct representations of the affair than are 
given by Germans and by many Italians are to be found in 
a few English chronicles like those of Hemmingford and 
Bishanger — in Bishanger for the good reason that he made 
use of the account of the Gurtisan of Cesena. In other 
English chronicles, on the contrary, like that of Walsing- 
ham and the Chronicle of Osney,^ we come upon gross 
fictions, the product of monkish fancy, such as that 
Nogaret and the Golonnas put the captive pontiff upon a 
donkey with the tail in his hands, led him about till he 
was at the last gasp (usque ad novissimum lialitum), and 
finally allowed him to die of hunger.^ 

It is not difficult to understand how such contradic- 
tory representations of the catastrophe came to be made. 
Villani, like most Italian writers, sees the affair in the 
light of a Divine judgment upon the pope in consequence 
of his many and great sins; but as a Guelph and an 
Italian he has also before his eyes the estrangement of 
the papacy from Italy, and the fact that it had by that 
time become entirely French, which to him and his nation 
was most offensive : he sees in Boniface the last genuine 
Italian and Guelph pope who defended the majesty of 
his chair and the prerogative of his nation against the 
presumption of the French. Villani, therefore, makes 
Boniface act and speak as, in his opinion, a pope im- 
bued with the feeling of his own indefeasible dignity 
would in such a position have acted and spoken ; he makes 
him — come magnanimo e valente — say what has been so often 
repeated by later popes : * Since I have been betrayed 
and taken captive like Christ, and since I must die, I will 

* AnndUs Monastic^ iv« 839. 

* [In Ddllinger'g notebook there are also some brief passages from 
French ohronlcles in the lecture upon Anagni, but these are altogether 
wanting in the finished MS.] 
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at least clie as pope.' Villani wrote this at a time when 
the aoquieacence of the popes in French policy and 
their servile eulfmissioQ to mandates issued from Paris 
had become the rule; he therefore welcomed an oppor- 
tunity of bringing into prominence the corn-age and self- 
poBsession of the last energetic Italian -n-ho filled the 
Roman chair, in contrast with the cowardly subservience 
which afterwards prevailed. Those contemporaries, how- 
ever, who had experienced the haughtineFs, the implacable 
hardness, and the despotic character of the pope, or who, 
like the Franciscans and Dominicans, had felt the irk- 
some pressure of his rule, pictured to themselves the 
man's state of mind when suddenly hurled from the height 
of his supremacy and rudely awakened fi'om his delusion 
of universal sovereignty when he, who was accustomed to 
see all worsliipping at his feet, was himself insulted and 
threatened ; and as it was generally known that Boniface 
had ended his life in misery and despair, it was easy to 
conclude that his mind had given way, and tliat madness 
had led to frenzy and self-inflicted injury. 

The great fault of the chroniclers of the middle ages 
is that they readily represent and colour events that es- 
cite their sympathy and imagination in accordance with 
their own preconceived idea of the way the persons con- 
cerned were likely to have acted under the given e 
, stances. 
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THE SUPPRESSION OF THE KNIGHTS 

TEMPLARS » 

In the last exhibition of pictures here [in Munich] a 
painting by a French artist attracted much attention, 
owing both to its value as a work of art, and to the 
interest of the subject portrayed. It represented a scene 
in the year 1808 ; the Templars at Poitiers before their 
judges, the king and the pope. The question must have 
arisen in the minds of many who looked at it, What is the 
real truth as regards this great tragedy ? On which side 
was right or wrong, innocence or guilt ? Were these 
men really criminals worthy of death? Did this great 
society, which extended over almost the whole of central 
and southern Europe, really deserve such a fate as extermi- 
nation, and to be held up to ignominy on the testimony 
of historians not contemporary, but of later generations ? 
To the solution of this question I wish to contribute a few 
remarks, which may possibly help to throw light upon its 
obscurity. 

All that is most substantial and trustworthy in church 
and state bears witness to the guilt of the Order. The pope, 
the cardinals, the entire French episcopate, and on a lower 
grade the Inquisition, the whole of the Dominican Order and 

* [DdUinger*8 last Academical lecture, given at the public sitting, Nov. 15,. 
1S89, printed partly from the stenographic notes of the report for the 
Augsb, Ahendzeitung^ partly from Ddllinger*s MS., as to which something is 
said in the preface. In an appendix are added particular passages of the en- 
larged text, which Ddllinger wrote down in the interval between giving the 
lecture and his last illness, and which he intended should appear first in the 
Allgem, Zeitung, and then in a third vol. of his Academical lectures.] 
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the Univereity of Paris, all are, or appear to be, eonTinced, 
all adhere to the condueiun, that this band of men stand 
convicted of the most abominable errors and oETences. It 
was the same with the Beeular world of that day. The 
king, his ministers and legal advisers, his officials, the 
whole of secular France, represented in the assembly at 
Tours, gave judgment to the same effect. In addition to all 
this, at the close of the great tragedy, we have the weight 
of a church council ratifying the papal sentence of annihi- 
lation without a dissentient voice. 

Turning to the voluminous literature of recent times con- 
cerning this question, I may mention at once that the latest 
work on the Templars, that of Hans Prutz, following two 
others by the same author, contains an unmitigated con- 
demnation of the Order.* It therefore stands in strong con- 
trast with the writinRS of apologists, particularly with the 
lately published work of Conrad Schottmiiller.^ To this must 
be added the high authority of Banke, who in the eighth 
volume of his ' Universal History,' published since his 
death, has e^ipressed himself in the same sense as Ham- 
mer-Purgstall with regard to tlio apostasy of the Order from 
the Christian faith.* The fact that Weber'a great 'Univer- 
sal History ' takes the same line is also not without 
weight, and it may therefore he supposed that a very con- 
siderable number of educated readers amongst us believe 
in the guilt of the Order. 

The opinion of Ranke, as the latest word of the great 
master, will long continue to be of great weight in Ger- 
many. Yet his representation of the subject is vague 
and cautious, hinting at much, and passing mui-h over in 
silence. He seems not to have been acquahited with the 
newly discovered sources of information, or, at any rate, not 
to have used them. His comparison of the Templars to 
the Emj)eror Frederick and King Manfred certainly shows 



' [Entwicklung und Untrrgaiig des Ttmpelherrenordena, Berlin 

• [Der Vatergaiig dn Trmiiler-Ordens, 2 vols., Berlin, 1897.1 

• [WtUgetehiehU. Stb Pitt. 18ST, p. 631 ft.] 



18.] 
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that he credited the report of the dififusion amongst the 
Order of some mysterious occult learning imported from 
the East through intercourse with Islam, and therefore 
that he beUeved in the truth of the principal accusations 
against it. 

In France, England, and Italy this is hardly the case, 
notwithstanding the high esteem which Banke enjoys in 
those countries. In France the historians of highest rank, 
above all, those who have most carefully investigated the 
new sources of information, are, with the exception of 
Michelet and Dareste, convinced of the untruth of the accu- 
sations, and of the innocence of the Order. I allude to 
Mignet, Guizot, Benan, Boutaric, as most thoroughly ac- 
quainted with that period of French history ; also Lavocat 
and Bonnechose. A number of older students preceded 
these, whose opinion was discernible even from the middle 
of the eighteenth century, in spite of the censorship of the 
press, and became by degrees more and more plainly out- 
.spoken. This was the case with Yaissette and Yillaret, and 
most clearly in the detailed work of the monk Le Jeune, 
published just at the outbreak of the French Bevolution.^ 

In Italy the opinion of Dante® and Villani, both con- 
temporaries, continued in spite of ecclesiastical authority 
to be also the opinion of that and of succeeding generations, 
and this is enough to show that the Templars were regarded 
as having been the innocent victims of the avarice of the 
French king. It made a great impression in the country 
that so holy a man as Antoninus, Archbishop of Flo- 
rence, canonised by the church, and much esteemed as a 
theologian, should, although he belonged to the Dominican 
order, have represented the matter in just the same way 
as Villani.^ 

* [The brilliant defence of the Templars written by Raynouard in 1818 
onght especially to have been mentioned here.] 

• Comp. Purg. xx. 92 f. 

' [A flysheet of an earlier date has the foUowing remarks by Dollinger 
upon recent Italian literature: 'In Italy also opinions are divided. 
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In England, torture was oot employed in criminal trials, 
and was never regularly introduced, so that the necessary 
instruments and appliances were unknown. Yet tbe pope 
finally succeeded, after long resistance, in enforcing its 
use against the Order, by an admonitory bull especially 
addressed to the king. Even then only a couple of Tem- 
plars who had left the Order Biiccumbed. At this day in 
England, so far as I am aware, almost every authority on 
English history regards the acts of the trial, which have 
been fully preserved, as bearing weighty testimony to the 
innocence of the whole Order," 

Tt is most astonishing that in modern German litera- 
ture we almost universally meet witii the assertion that 
the Templars had long been a corrupt association, unfaith- 
ful both in spirit and in letter to their rule, dissolute in 
life, and consequently standing very low in the popular 

FumoRalli, na a OislPi'cian, has already aseerted the innocence at the 
Order in hiB Anlichiid I^ongobardkj>~Milaneii, Cantii and Cibrario have 
e»prossod thomwIvcR on the same side. The former, in hia Storia d'lfalia, 
does not in ootnal words deeltre Ihe innocence of ihe Order, but relates the 
proceedings taken againat them in each a maaner that he leaves no donbt 
as to his opinion, Cibrario, with the help ol the tiret volume of Michetet's 
pTocfi des Ttmpliers, pabUsbed in ISIl. has attempted to prove the aame. 
Vini, on the oontrarj, in a treatise slyted Dei TanpUri t dal loro processo 
in Toacona, hitherto little noticed in Germany, and contained in the. 4il« 
deir Accadtmia Lucohrse, xol. xiii. (1S43), haa aounht to prove its guilt. One 
must, he s&;b, reflect that eTerywhere outaide of France the proceedinjiB 
aftainst the Order were conducted with great moileration .' The man who 
Bays this oaoged the Mts of the trial in Florence to be printed from a 
Vatican MS., from which it appears certain that the rack was employed.] 

' [The Editor refers to a recent work — The HUlory of Ihe Inqvinlion 
of the Middle Ages,\o\. iii., by an American author. Henry Charles Lea— in 
which tbe eame view of (he innocence of the Templars is npheld. Dr. Dol- 
linger doea not, however, appear to have made use of the book for his 
lecture.— Tnuasi.] 'It is not too much to say that the very idea could not 
have atiggeated itself, but for the facilities which the Inqokitorial process 
placed in able and nnBcrapuloos hands to accomplish any pnrpose of 
violeace under the iorm of law. If I have dwelt on the tragedy at a tentrth 
ihat may seem disproportionate, my apologj is that it affords so perfect 
an illaetration of the helpleaanesH of the victim, no oiatter how high placed, 
when once the fatal charge of heresy was preterrel against him. and was 
pressed through theagency of Ihclu'inisition.' A History of Iht iTiqaisiUoa 
of Ike MidilU Ast», by Ueni; L'hailes Lea. London. 1888. Vol. iii. p. 334. 
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estimation. This belief has been confidently handed down 
from one writer to another. Yet any one who examines 
into the matter more carefully is everywhere met with 
strong evidence to the contrary, even amongst the enemies 
and destroyers of the Order. Previously to October 18, 
1307, the day on which the great blow was dealt, no 
mention had been made of this assumed corruption and 
degeneracy of the society. I find, on the contrary, in the 
literature of the time and of the period immediately fol- 
lowing, even until as late as the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, that authors who sharply condemn the degeneracy 
of the ecclesiastical communities of the day, give evidence 
in favour of the Order of Bjiights Templars, either negatively, 
by omitting any mention of them in the enumeration of 
degenerate orders and monastic bodies, or positively, by 
holding them up as a pattern to others. 

Let us now first turn our attention to the author of 
that fearful tragedy, Philip IV., or the Fair, of France. 
Philip as an historical personage appears, as a French 
writer has expressed it, wrapped in an impenetrable dis- 
guise. He combined an ostentatious display of piety with 
the acts of a Tiberius ; rapacity with a prodigality usually 
guided by political motives. Philip's wish and line of 
policy was to govern in the spirit of his grandfather 
St. Louis, to whose reign his own forms the most striking 
contrast. Whatever he did was undertaken in the name 
of God, ostensibly for the protection and in the service of 
the faith, of the*church, and of freedom.* . . . 

What, then, was the motive which led the king to the 
ruthless annihilation of an order devoted to the defence of 
Christendom and to the struggle with the infidel ? 

First and foremost, the distressful condition of his 
finances. Everything was exhausted ; not a single resource 

* [Evidently a sentence was here omitted, both in the lecture itself and 
from the MS. It would have referred to the contrast between Philip's 
aotions and words.^especially with regard to the deed of violence at Anagni.] 
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for obtaining money waa to be found. Especially in con- 
sequence of the unlucky war in Flanders, Philip found 
himBelf threatened with the Hhameful eollapae of his political 
deaigns and undertakings. He had already despoiled the 
Lombard brokers and bankers, pillaged and banished the 
French Jews, given the last turn to the screw of taxation, 
when the riches of the Templars suggested to him a way 
of escape. He was tempted also by the desire to possess 
the fine and strong fortress of the Order in Paris, the 
Temple which but shortly before had offered him an asylum 
during a popular tumult. It was the general opinion of 
the time that a covetous desire for the property of the 
Order formed the king's chief motive, as all contemporary 
chronicles in Germany, in Italy, and, above all, in France 
itself openly or covertly express this conviction, which is 
confirmed by the whole course of events. But other 
motives were indubitably at work. A remarkable docu- 
ment, which has only of late become known, gives an 
insight into one of these. William of Nogaret, the king's 
keeper of the seal, who next to Philip was most actively 
instrumental in the destruction of the Templars, presented 
a document to the king just before the withdrawal of the 
ecclesiastical censures suspended by Boniface Mil, over 
Philip, which, in view of Nogaret's position, affords an 
insight into the king's views and projects.' 

' From of old,' begins Nogaret, ' the kings of France 
have been pillars of the faith, the foremost defenders and 
champions of the church, so that they have the prayers 
of all believers. The danger is that this glory and fame 
will now become obscured, for BoQifa<;e has left behind 



' [Published by Bouturic in the Noticfs et EilraiU dc3 ManuacriU dg 
la Bibl. Impir. ii. 2, Paris, 1862. p. 149 ; camp. Schvab'a tteatiBC La the 
Tabiiigtr Ihfolog. Quarlahchri/t, 1866 (vol. ilviii. p. 33). Ddllinger ippeais 
to have adopted Hchvnb's view of the meaning ot Nogaret's document. 
Comp. alao Schottm filler, Dfr Unlergarig dt» Tcmji/iT-Onifm, i. 32. Renan 
{Hat. liUdr. de la France, iivi., 1879, p. IDS a.) considers that another 
ioflnential legal adviMr ol Philip, Peter da Bois, wa* the aathor ot the 
dociunniit.] 
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him a powerful paxty composed of high prelates and 
princes, learned and respected ecclesiastics, and numerous 
members of the monastic orders. Whatever may be 
brought forward in defence of the king, the fact still re- 
mains that the outrage of Anagni, whether committed for 
the Bake of the king or in obedience to him, was a dis- 
astrous and atrocious proceeding, an insult offered to God's 
vicegerent upon earth. The conscience of many, even 
amongst the king's own friends, is perplexed and troubled ; 
they think that neither the king nor I can have quiet or 
peace of conscience before God, because hitherto there has 
been no sign of any sufficient satisfaction being oflfered to 
the church. The royal conscience will not be free from 
reproach nor the king's good name be re-estabUshed, nor 
will the murmurs even of the good cease, until something 
fresh comes to Ught, or, at least, until something more is 
done with regard to the matter itself. It will be well, then, 
to look up documents which will convict the opposite party 
and reinstate the king in the opinion of all men as the 
conscientious son and protector of the church. If a regu- 
lar search be made, [not only may such a document perhaps 
be found, but something besides, much greater and more 
surprising, with regard to the situation of this and other 
kingdoms, even though there may be no occasion to give 
any reasons for this conjecture. More might be said . . • 
but enough for the present.' 

What Xogaret was aiming at in this document, which 
breaks ofif in such a striking manner and was intended 
onl}- for the king, is evident from the events which fol- 
lowed.'] 

Let us recall the situation. 

The French kingdom was at that time subject to the 
Inquisition. The laws prepared by the popes for that 

* [Dollinger's manuscript breaks off before the passage marked by the 
parenthesis. Probably he had not sufficient time to put the whole of this 
passage into German before November 15, 1889 ; but added the sense of it 
upon delivering the lecture.] 
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ecclesiastical tribunal were in full political force ; all who 
held office were bound to facilitate the eiecution of the 
judgments passed. Now the foremost of these laws, the 
one most severely enforced, was that every one was bound 
in conacience. under pain of excommunication, to give 
information of anything whataoever of an heretical nature, 
in word or deed, that came under hia notice, even if the 
circumstances were such as merely to rouse suspicion. 
For a man to neglect to do so was at once to draw sus- 
picion upon himself and to render himself liable to exami- 
nation. This was alao the case in Italy and Spain — in 
short, in all countries where the Inquisition existed as an 
institution. I will here at once remark that the Terapliira 
did not by any means live in an exclusive or retired man- 
ner, as though they were a secret society, but that their 
way of Ufe was well known to people of every rank. Philip 
the Fair put himself forward as the patron and protector 
of the inquisitors and the Dominicans as no other monarch 
before or after him, not even Philip U. of Spain. 

The inquisitor-general, William of Paris, was his con- 
fessor ; Imbert, another inquisitor, the confessor of bis 
children.^ The inquisitors were in the pay of the king ; 
but, as the Inquisition was already generally treated as a 
flource of income, they were pledged to pay over the amount 
of the confiscations into the royal coffers. The annihilation 
of the Templars could never have been accompUshed but 
with the help of the Inquisition and of the statutory powers 
at its diapoaal. 

The statutes most aervieeable for the purpose were the 
following :~ 

1. The names of the witnesses before the tribunal of 
the holy office are not to be mentioned in presence of the 
accused ; 

2, The witnesses may be of any kind — criminals.'per- 
jured, excommunicate, in fact the basest villains ; 

■ [Aci^ording to Schottmoller, William ol Paris anJ William Inibett 
■ear to be tlie Mme person.] 
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3. As Boon as any testimony has been obtained vhich j 
the accused disavows, the rack ia to be applied, repeatedly I 
if needful, and witli increasing severity ; 

4. Whosoever attempts to render legal assistance, or I 
to give any other sort of counsel to the accused, is liable I 
to excommunication ; 

6. Everything thiit falls under the definition of the 
Fautaria, i.e. favouring or in support of the accused, will 
be visited with the severest canonical penalties ; 

6. Those of the accused who recant, and declare them- 
selves willing to do penance, are sentenced to imprisonment 
for life ; finally— 

7. (And this article worked most effectually of all) — 
Whosoever recalls his confesBion will be treated as a back- 
elider and burnt. 

It was in accordance with these statutes that Philip's 
counsellors and lawyers, their tools, the ofiBcers of the 
Crown, and their ready coadjutors, the Dominican in- 
quisitors, began the work which they carried on for seven 
years. 

Next to King Philip, the originator of the tragedy, we 
must make mention of his fellow-criminal. Pope Clement V. 

Bertraud de Got, Archbishop of Bordeaux, was elected 
pope (June 5, 1305) at the king's desire and through the 
influence of his agents in Perugia, but, as is well known, 
took up his residence permanently in France, or close to 
the French frontier. According to the narrative of the 
Florentine chronicler, Giovanni Villani, before the elec- 
tion of Bertrand de Got a secret meeting had taken place 
between him and the king, and a compact made, one condi- 
tion of which was the co-operation of the pope in the de- 
struction of the Ivnights Templars. No such meeting took 
place, as has been recently proved ; but before the elec- 
tion King Philip sent his chancellor, the Archbishop of 
Narbonne, Gilles Aycelin, to IJe Got, with whom a compact 
of some kind was made. Yet the question of the Tem- 
plars seems to have formed no part of the understanding. 
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for Pope Clement subsequently asaerts very positively that 
the king first mentioned the affairs of the Order when he 
met him at Lyons upon the occasion of the pope's coro- 
nation (Nov. 14, 1805), and that he then declared not so 
much his intention of institnting proceedings against it, as 
his belief in the Order being so far corrupt that there was 
gross misconduct amongst its members. 

The complete subservience of Pope Clement V. to the 
French king is proved not only by all contemporary authori- 
ties, but also by all that occurred at the time. Prom the 
first the pope allowed Philip to load him with favours and 
to bestow rich benefactions upon his nearest kinsmen. 

But Philip had a special means of putting pressure 
upon the pope, which he was able, whenever he saw fit, to 
apply most effectually. Even in the earliest period of their 
friendship and alliance Philip put forward a demand 
which must have caused the greatest anguish of mind to 
Clement, and must have tested his wonted compliance to 
the utmost. The king, in agreement with some of the 
cardinals, asserted that Boniface VIII., the last prede- 
cessor but one of the pope, had been in word, as well aa 
deed, an unbeliever and a heretic, who had pillaged the 
church and caused untold scandals. It therefore devolved 
upon the king, as the divinely chosen champion of the 
faith and guardian of the church, to look to it, and to in- 
sist that atonement be made in some degree for this great 
scandal. [This could only be done by formal proceedings 
being instituted against the late pope, by taking evidence of 
the host of witnesses that would be forthcoming, and then 
by the present pope, or rather by a general synod to be 
assembled by hira, pronouncing a sentence of condenuia- 
tion upon Boniface; it] must be pubhcly pronounced that 
Boniface was an illegal intruder. To Clement this was a 
fearful proposition, for it would cut the ground, so to 
speak, from under his own feet. If such a declaration 
were made, then all that had taken place under Boni- 
face VIII., and even after him, the appointment of cardi- 
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nals, the publication of eccleaiaBtical laws, was rendered | 
invalid. The demand was all the more terrible to Clement ] 
in that some of the cardinals sided with the li>ng. We | 
still possess the minutes of a judicial enquiry which tb& I 
pope, at the king's desire, was forced to undertake with [ 
the assistance of the cardinals, and in which they openly I 
declared that the king's accusations against Boniface were I 
assuredly well founded, that Boniface was manifestly aa I 
unbeliever in word and deed, nay, even a scoffer st the 
faith of which he ought to have been the chief defender. 
Now as often aa Pope Clement showed signs of hesitation 
or delay in the matter of the destruction of the Tem- 
plars, as often as he betrayed any scruples, or showed even I 
an inclination to grant the Templars a hearing, so often 
did Phihp and his legal advisers apply this special meana 
of pressure, and always with unfailing result.} < 

Even at his tirst meeting with Clement V. at Lyons in 
the year 1305, King Philip had announced in presence of 
the pope that the Order of the Knights Templars was 
utterly corrupted by abuses of the worst kind. He felt 
himself secure in his statement, for he had already entrusted 
four men, thoroughly pledged to bis interests and possess- 
ing his entire conlidence, amongst whom was William of 
Nogaret, with the unprecedented power of setting at liberty . 
certain criminals from the prisons in various parts of tha I 
country, and of guaranteeing to them restitution of all 1 
their possessions ecclesiaHtical and secular, not only in his 
own name, but in that of his succesBors.' It is evident 
that the object was to find plaintiffs and witnesses against 
the Order. Of course they were to be found ; two men 

* [The whole ptasaee muked in the text hj [ ] i«, like man; othen, 
iTftDting in DflUiDger'a nuuiaMript. and was therefore epoken eitempare,] 

> [Deed of BothariutioQ gnnlei on Aah Wednesday 1304, publi&bed bj 
Uouluia in S'oliees et Eglraita, u. p. 153. finataric aeGumea IhM th« 
granting of thia licenae, ai well b« the womnt also iceiied about the Mma 
time far granting eiemplionB from the general prohibition t« leave Ih* 
oountijr, oould oalj have been dealgned to Btl ihe exbtuiled eoffon of Iha 
ViDKl 
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imprisoned for grave offenceB, Squin, com-Prior of Mont- 
fuucon, and a Florentine of the name of Noffo Dei, seemed 
to be suited to the task of conducting the preliminary 
accusation, and of obtaining a speedy confession of guilt 
by the application of torture.* 

Pope Clement at first gave neither credence nor weight 
to the assertion made by the king, first in Lyons, and again 
in the spring of 1307 at Poitiers. The thing, he said and 
wrote, was quite incredible ; the Order enjoyed everywhere 
the best reputation and the highest esteem. Nothing but 
a frivolous, confused murmur of the pojuilace. probably 
unworthy of notice, had penetrated to the ears of the pope. 
Had not his immediate predecessor. Pope Benedict XI., 
quite recently confirmed all the rights and privileges of the 
Order? 

[But Philip the Fair would not allow himself to be 
deterred from carrying out hia plan.] As ie well known, on 
one day, October 13, 1307, all the Templars throughout 
France were seized and thrown into prison by the king's 
secret orders, and their interrogation by torture was forth- 
with begun. 

As a prehminary it was ordered by the Grand In- 
quisitor, William of Paris, that the Templars should be 
interrogated, first by the king*B ofBcials, and then by the 
inquisitors; that the denials of guilt by the accused were 
not to be reported, but that the rack was to be applied, 
and the extorted confessions alone recorded in the protocols. 

At this point we should observe that at no time, nor 
anywhere in the whole of Christendom, did a Templar make 
any confession, except when it was wrung from him by 
the infliction or through the fear of torture,' The descrip- 
tions given not only by the Templars themselves, but by 
other contemporaries, of the mode of procedure are fearful. 

• [Lei {EiatoTy of the iTiquiaitiuti, iii. 265) coDsiders ihc account of Ihe 
twn Jenunciatora to be an inveDtion of a, chronicler. Schottmiiller t&beB it 
I lor a popular talc] 

' [With this ilatenieDl of D6Uingei'B comparo Lea, iiL 260*.] 
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In Paris alone thirty-six Templars died under torture. 
Ingenious refinements of the most horrible torments were 
called into requisition ; these, occasionally, were utterly 
shameless, and any one acquainted with modem French 
writers knows that they have not concealed the feelings of 
shame excited by the ^ deeds of degrading and inhuman 
infamy then perpetrated by their forefathers. 

This leads us on to the point which has hitherto been 
most obscure in the history of the fall of the Templars — 
What is the truth about the confession made, according to 
contemporary testimony, by the Grand Master, Jacques de 
Molay ? 

That Molay really confessed to the denial of Christ and 
to spitting on the cross is an undeniable fact, and the most 
recent advocate for the Order, Schottmiiller,® has vainly 
attempted to weaken the evidence respecting this. Evidence 
destructive to his moral reputation had been procured by 
the usual means, not only from one, but from three persons 
who were intimate with him. Besides the denial of Christ, 
spitting upon the cross, and other indecencies, the gravest 
accusation against the Order was that it had not only 
formally introduced abominable vice amongst its members, 
but had to a certain extent made it obligatory upon them. 
A fellow who asserted that he had been in Molay*s personal 
service gave evidence against his master on this head. 
The offence was one which even according to the civil law 
would be punishable with death. It might be possible to 
wring confession from Molay by the rack, and he would 
then, even if his life were spared, be marked with an in- 
delible brand of shame. But the chief point with his 
judges was that he should confess to the denial of Christ, 
because such a confession would necessarily implicate the 
whole Order, whereas the other sin left the Order untouched. 
Therefore it was contrived that the Grand Master should 
declare himself ready to confess to the denial and to the 
spitting, if only he might be spared the other and more 

• i. 617. 
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personal accusation. And this is i^hat happened. Molay, 
however, soon after the scene in Paris retracted his con- 
fession. In the document preserved in tlie royal archives 
in which this is reported, it is said that he must be made 
to keep to his firet confession, as it talUes with the deposi- 
tions of the other Templars, 

[Within the last few years an important document has 
come into our hands, wliich throws considerable light upon 
the subject. The origin of the document was as follows. 
During the year 1808 King Philip came twice to Poitiers, 
where the pope then was ; on the second occasion, at the 
head of a retinue consisting of the most notable men in 
church andstate, and in the name of a large popular assembly 
lately held at Tours, he declared the prosecution of the 
Templars to be an affair of national importance for France, 
On this occasion, by the application of the means of pressure 
already mentioned— the threat of the condemnation of 
Boniface VIIL— the pope was induced to overcome his 
scruples, and submitted without reserve to the demands of 
the king. Philip insisted that the imprisoned Templars 
should be delivered into the power of the pope, and that 
the pope should conduct the trial — which, indeed, in 
appearance he did — but also that the pope should then 
empower a conhdant of the king, the Cardinal Bishop 
Taillefer of Palestrina, to deal with the Templars — as his 
representative — as he should see fit. Taillefer at once 
turned over the prisoners again to the king, on the ground 
that he, and he alone, was able to guard them securely. 
The unfortunate Templars consequently remained uninter- 
ruptedly in the power of their tormentor. 

At the same time the pope sent instructions to the 
French bishops and inquisitors as to bow they were to deal 
with the Templars who were still living. These, the pope 
declared, ought to be fed upon bread and water and other 
slight refreshments (cl aliqiiibvs paucis r'-J'ectiuiiUma), If 
ihey still did not 'turn to the truth'— the pope here 
uses just the same phrases as the lawyers and the inquisi' 
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tors — that is to say, if they did not confess to the prin- 
cipal accusations, and if they be not otherwise convicted^ 
they were to be informed that great numbers of the brothers 
of the Order, and, above all, the Grand Master himself^ 
had confessed. If one amongst the Templars were bene 
perseveranSf i.e. if he abided by the confession which he 
made upon the rack, he was to be allowed to converse with 
the others that have not yet confessed, in order that they 
might be persuaded by him. Should that prove useless, they 
are to be threatened with tortui'e ; the instruments of 
torture are to be displayed before them, and gradually 
appUed by a tortor cleriais idoneus^ that is, by a priestly 
executioner or gaoler. To the obstinate the sacraments are 
to be refused ; they are, indeed, to be admitted to confession, 
but not to absolution. The father-confessor is to terrify 
them thoroughly, yet to assure them that the church shows 
mercy to such as are converted. The means of working 
through terror were simple enough; the rule of the In- 
quisition was that any backslider, i.e., any one retracting 
his previous confession, should be punished by death at the 
stake. Only those who confess and persevere in their con- 
fession are to be, after abjuring their heresy, admitted to 
absolution, and henceforth to receive milder treatment as 
to lodging and food.^ 

It was now no longer the king, but the bishops who 
enhanced the cruelty of these dreadful transactions. Philip 
had also extorted from the pope the recommendation 
that the bishops should always be present with the inqui- 
sitors at the examination, that is, that they should attend 
in the interests of the king, lest the proceedings should 
take too mild a form. 

So far did the pope go in his submission to the king's 
will, that he now even ordered the numerous articles of 
accusation, 182 (127?) altogether in number, which the 

* [In Ddllinger*B notes there is the following obscure reference : * Modus 
procedendip. 446 im liber Ouil. Majoris.* Comp. Boutaric, La France $oue 
Philippe le Bel, Paris, 1861, p. 186 s.] 
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lawyers and inquisitors had collected as the basis for the 
judicial examinations and trials, not only by the bishops 
and inquisitors in France, but in other countries as 
well.]' 

Amongst the principal articles which were thus 
formally confirmed by the pope was that relating to the 
-devil worship, to which it was affirmed the Templars were 
a.ddicted. Satan had appeared in their chapter meetings 
in the form of a great tom-cat, had made them swear 
allegiance to him, and had given them advice and instruc- 
tion. In Bologoa be had once caused all the members in a 
liouse of the Order to worship him for the space of an hour, 
And had told them many things. The pope himself, not 
the king only and his inquisitors, now commanded that the 
mt-n of the Order, in Italy first, and afterwards everywhere, 
should be interrogated on this point, and by the applica- 
tion of the usual means confessions were extorted. In 
Southern France, besides the tom-cat, beautifid female 
devils had appeared amongst the Templars, and had, as 
they confessed under torture, seduced them into sin. 
But the majority of depositions went upon the whole to 
prove that the Order had set up two gods, whom the 
brothers worshipped after di-nyiug and scoffing at Christ. 

Their second god was, it was said, an idol's head to 
which they ascribed unlimited power. To it was imputed the 
fertility and fruitfulness of the fields and trees. Whether 
the fields and trees of the Order only, or those of the whole 
world, seems to have been an open question. This head 
must have been a Proteus, for it was seen under the most 
diverse forms ; it was sometimes a painted board, some- 
.times a human skull; was sometimes bearded, at other 
times clean shaven. The brilhant eyes illuminated the 
whole convent. Yet in spite of the most diligent search, 
Aiid although the Templars, as we know, had been com- 

' [For the passage encloBed williio [ ] DoUinger'g MS. contains only 
> few short notes and unfinished Benteaoea. It miut therefore have been 
delivered almost entirely from memor;.] 
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pletely unprepared when they were Buddenly arrested, it^ 
was never found. 

The same fate must have overtaken the idol's head as 
has befallen the secret statutes of the Order, for which 
even to the present time diligent Eearch has been made, 
hut which have never been found. There are even now 
literary men in Germany who think that these pretended 
secret statutes, containing all the imputed abominations, 
must etill be hidden Bomenhere, and who diUgently rum- 
mage the Ubraries for theiu. 

Time will not allow me to follow out the course of 
this drama, which stands alone in history, but I should 
like in conclusion to point out three cousequenccH involved 
by the annihilation of the Order of the Enights Templars. 

The first is as follows : — The Templars, as is well 
known, made the island of Cyprus their headquarters. 
It was there that the Hower of their force was maintained;. 
most of the members were always to be found there, 
whilst in the West, in Frajice, in Germany, etc.. they were 
only quartered temporarily. They went thither, as occa- 
sion offered, on business, to incite people to fresh cru- 
sades, or to collect arms and money ; their real home was. j 
always in the East. In Cyprus the Templars, bad they not j 
been destroyed, would have become what the Hospitalleis. J 
were in Rhodes, a bulwark for Clu-istendom against Islam, f 
Their destruction was of great advantage to the future- 1 
growth of the Turkish power. 

The second consequence was the introduction or 1 
strengthening of the harehncss and senseless cruelty of tbd- J 
i'rench criminal law, which lasted down to the Revolution. 

The third consequence, of which we have already had a ' 
glimpse, was that the popular behef in witches' sabbaths, in 
personal intercourse with the devil, and in short in every form 
of black art, could claim from henceforth the sanction of the 
highest authority both spiritual and secular, and thus be- J 
came unassailable. What incalculable results this broughb. 
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about I need liardly saj.^ The use of the rack to extort 
the desired confeBeions wae recomtuended and authorised. 
History relates how the laquieition provided for the im- 
provement of education and morality in general. 

Were I to select a single day in the whole course of 
history which in my opinion might most emphatically be 
described as a dies ncfastus, it would he none other than 
Oct. 13, 1307. 



Foundation and Rule of the Order. 

The Order of the Esights Templars was founded in Jerusalem 
in the year 1119 by nine French knighte, who besides taking the 
three tows of cbofility, poverty, and obedience, laid themselves 
under an obligation to escort pilgrims, and to defend the Holy 
Land against the atlacks of the ^foslem foe. Hugh dee Payens 
{de Payns] was chosen as the first Master. The lodging wbich the 
king appointed for him, a part of the royal palace covering the 

' [Lea expreesly pointB to the Intimate connection between the 
belief in the goilt of the TemptarH and belief in the rentitj nf witchcrall, 
iii. 267 .J ' Hidiog through Lhe aii on a bioomatick, oiid commerce with 
incubi and ■nccubi, reat upon evidence of precieelf the same character, and 
of much greater weight than that upon which the Tetnplars were convicted, 
tor the witch wm sure of burning if ahc oonfeBBed. and had a chance of 
escaping if she could endure the torture, while the Templar was threatened 
with death for obslinacj, and was promised immunity as a reward for con- 
tesBion. It we accept the evidence oeainat the Templar wc cannot rcjeol it 
in the case of the witch.' Lea, p. 267. vol. iii. Sampson Low, io., London, 




3 ol detached leuvea. moaily unnumbered, 
o arrange in the order in which he would pro- 



■ [DOUinger's 
which 1 have endeavoured It 

b»bly have used ihem. As to two of the leaves. 1 was uncertain whether 
of an earUer date ; but the greater Dumber of them were 
undoubtedly written during the weeks immediately preceding his death, 
i.t- between the middle of Norember and the and ol December, ISSS.j 
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^te of Solomon's Temple, gave the name to the Order. As 
voluntary paupers the Templars depended at first for support 
upon the alms they received. 

This knightly brotherhood developed and strengthened with 
wonderful rapidity. The favour of the world assisted it with 
valuable donations. Legacies in money, in revenue, and in 
landed estates poured in upon it in increasing amount. Papal 
privileges facihtated the acquisition and secured the possession of 
wealth. Nevertheless, along with collective riches, the rule of 
poverty as regards the individual was adhered to. 

At the Synod of Troyes in the year 1128 the Order obtained 
the papal sanction, and the outline of a rule conceived in the 
spirit of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, if not actually designed by 
him. In its later form, with which alone we are acquainted, it 
almost entirely corresponds with the Benedictine rule, so &r as 
this could be made to harmonise with the knightly vocation and 
with military exploits. 

Constitution. 

With regard to the constitution of the Order, only so much 
will be given as is needful for the comprehension and apprecia- 
tion of the tragedy. It was under the direction of a hierarchy 
-consisting of various gradations. 

The power of the elected Grand Master was very limited. He 
was bound by oath to obey the decrees of the Convent. Without 
its sanction he could undertake no affair of importance ; he could 
make no official appointments, nor had he at his disposal more 
than the very limited sum of a hundred Byzantine dollars. He 
was unable to change one of the statutes of the brotherhood. If, 
besides this, the diversity of nationality and of language amongst 
the members of the Order is taken into consideration, it will not 
be possible to imagine that a Grand Master, either alone or with 
the assistance of a few like-minded with himself, could have 
effected any important change of teaching or practice. The 
very first attempt would infallibly have led to his deposition. 
The errors imputed to the Order were, moreover, not of a kind 
^hat could be imagined as gradually creeping in and insidiously 
taking root. 
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AdmUsion into the Order and Withdrawal from it. 

A promtBe was made hy each n«w memb«r on admission that 
he would not transfer himself to enother order, but pei-mission 
to do BO could be obtained from the Master. Dismissal from the 
Order for g;rav6 offences was not altogether infrequent : and 
amoDgst the first informers and torturers of the Templars there 
was at least one such defaulter. Sentence of death was never 
passed in the Order, certainly never carried out. The statutes 
contain no mention of capital punishment, which is contrary 
to the principles of all religious associations. Dismissal followed 
In cases of simoniacal purchase or bestowal of the dress of the 
Order, or upon a breach of silence with regard to the delibera- 
tions of the Chapter, or in punishment of heresy, murder, and 
nnnatural ofTences — of which latter crimes the rule expresses 
particular abhorrence. Besides this, flight in the battlefield, em- 
bezzlement of goods belonging to the Order, gaining admission 
apon false pretences, were requited with dismissal. 

Voluntary withdrawal from the Order was often allowed, in 
spite of the promise given on entrance, but it was necessary to 
obtain the consent of the Master. The statutes defined what the 
departing member might be allowed to take nith him and what 
he must leave behind. According to the statutes transference 
to another order could only take place if the Templar was 
received into a stricter, that is to say, a more monastic order, 
and not another knightly one. A knight after his dismissal 
might at his request remain as a lay brother or be re-admitted. 
Whoever after leaving the Order petitioned for re-admission had 
to submit to the performance of some penance, but this was 
sometimes remitted. A knight who was condemned to do 
penance was usually scourged by the band of the chaplain of the 
house after prayers had been offered up for bim. 

Eule of Life, 

The desire to lead a life of comfort or of self-indulgence could 
have induced no one to join the Order. The ascetic severity of 
the rule would have been more likely to act as a deterrent. The 
fare was simple, meat was eaten only three times in the week,* 
and the fasts imposed were many and long. Every tenth loaf 

< [H. de Canion {La Bitfh du Temple. Parit, ISBIt, p. iivi) snpposei 
that tb« strict lasti enjoined bjr the first inle were coon diMonlinned.] 
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waB given over to the almoner. The Templar, bound by his vow 
of poverty, had no possessions, and could neither procure luxuries 
for his own enjoyment, nor accept presents except for the Order, 
He received his clothes from the convent store. His bed coa- 
Bisted only of a sack of straw and a coverlet. If be travelled over 
the sea, he firet begged forgiveness of all the brothers of the 
house for any annoyance that he might have caused them. He 
might never allow himself to be served by a woman, nor might 
he write a letter without the permission of the Grand Master. 



Different Banks of the Order. 

The composition and constitution of the Order rendered it 
impossible that a smaller secret association, differing in practice 
and with a mysterious cultus, should be formed within it. All 
the various ranks and callings in the Order — office-bearers, 
simple knights, temporary members, priests, attendants, work- 
men, labourers— all were constantly under reciprocalsuperviflion, 
shared the same board, and attended Divine service together foar 
times daily. In the houses of the Order there was no space for 
8eoret apartments cut off from the rest. Any attempt at exclu- 
sivenesB would at once have aroused suspicion and called for 
stricter supervision. Owing to the great number of estates and 
dependencies secular clergy were often engaged for a time to 
assist the priests belonging to the Order, and were then witnesses 
of all that went on in the bouse. 

When, by a bull issued by Pope Alexander in the year 1173,* 
members in priest's orders were introduced among the TempUrs, 
the constitution of the Order was already fully estabhsbed. 
When secular clergy entered the Order they became monks with 
the three vows, renounced all earnings and possessions, and bound 
themselves to obedience even to the lay superiors of the Order. 
They were certainly treated with the respect and reverence due 
to their office, but there could have been nothing attractive in 
the Order to the average priest of that period. Their numbers, 
consequently, were never sufficient for the wants of the Order, 
and that is why we find that the Templars often engaged other 
ecclesiaBtics for a certain time to help them and admitted them 
to a share of board and lodging. 

As a rule the Templar was allowed to confess only to a priest 

* fComp. H. d« CurEOn, J 637. J 
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of the Order — a regulation wliicli existed also amoagst the 
Hospitallers and the Knights of the Teutonic Order. Yet if, as 
often happened, a priest of the Order was not within reach, the 
Templar was allowed to make his confession to a strange priest. 
One especial reason for giving the preference to a brother of the 
Order was in the feet that by papal licence he possessed far 
wider powers of absolution than an ordinary priest. 

The numerous ranks of lay brotbers included Tarioua callings. 
Frequently they were masters of single houses or priors of a 
commandery ; in which cases they could bold chapters and 
admit brothers, and had a seat and a voice in the General 
Chapter. Even amongst the thirteen who were charged with 
the election of tlie Master, some were civil and lay brothers. 
In the Temple at Paris itself the treasurer of the Order was 
a lay brother. The working brothers belonged to ihe same 
rank, whether those employed in the workshops of the f.trder, 
or [in kitchen, stall, or field, and other meaner duties of the 
household]. 

Alleged Wealth of the Order. 

The wealth of the Order in France has been immensely ex- 
aggerated. The constant endeavour to add to its gains, and the 
employment of every permissible and honourable means of in- 
creasing its revenues is not surprising in a belligerent association. 
The rule that to carry on war money must be forthcoming again 
and again held good for the Templars as for others. That which 
they acquired was not their personal property ; they remained 
poor and without possessions— the reproach of breaking their 
vow of poverty was never levelled against them. They were 
eontinually having to send men, arms, equipments of every sort, 
horses and ships by Marseilles to Cyprus, as their army and fleet 
had to be maintained and reinforced. 

The accusation of avarice which even Miinter brings against 
the Templars seems to me to be wholly undeserved. If they 
amaseed and saved money it was not for themselves, but to 
defray the expenses of the whole Order. On Asiatic soil every- 
thing had been lost, through no fault of theirs, and yet they had 
to be always fully prepared for war, furnished with money and 
mercenary troops, and ready forthwith to act at once on the 
offensive, whenever the great expedition of the crusaders, oon- 
tinnally promised and annotmced for the next spring, should 
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Tdsilj be nndertakeu. They bad to be ready to pay the papal 
tithes, to assist with advances or loans princes who were arming, 
and they employed considerable sums in redeeming Christians 
from Moslem captivity." 

As to the amount of their wealth in France we can arrive 
at a pretty accurate conclusion. Cardinal Simon, who came aa 
papal legate to France about the year IBOO, for the purpose of 
collecting a tithe with which the clergy had been charged, and 
who was remarkably acute in estimating the exact amount of all 
the ecclesiastical property aiid revenues, charged the Templars 
in those days with eiactly the same sum— 0,000 litres toumof* 
—as the Hospitallers, and the Cistercians with double, i.e. 
12.000 ill-res. This proves that the Templars were not richer 
than the Hospitallers, and vere only half as rich as the Cis- 
tercians. But the latter order lived and cared only for itself, 
and occupied itself neither vnth the care of souls nor with preach- 
ing, neither with nursing the sick nor with the instruction and 
education of the young. Philip the Fair, partly to punish the 
Cistercians for their devotion to Boniface Vni., pai-tly because 
they were rich, levied the heaviest tax in money on them, and 
they declared it was almost impossible to raise it, and com- 
plained of it bitterly. But he suppressed none of their monas- 
teries : they were left unmolested and they (juickly recovered 
themselves. Had the king required it, the popes would wU^ngly 
have allowed him to tax the Templars by exacting a tithe frotn 
them, and the ever-obedient brothers would have paid it. 

That their existence and wealth were any real obstacle to the 
plan for the centralisation of the administration, which Philip 
had already partly carried out, docs not appear. Their nilo 
enjoined obedience to the king ; no transgression of the laws of 
the state nor revolt against the secular authorities was laid to 
their charge : on these point.s they stood in exactly the same 
position as the Hospitallers, whom the king left entirely un- 
molested. Such conflicts as were of daily occurrence between 
the bishops and their followers on one side and the royal officials 
and judges on the other were imknown in the history of the 
Templars. The latter never aspired to exercise jurisdiction over 
any one but the members of their own Order. They were not 
permitted to take part in any war between Christians, tlieir 
prowess was only to be displayed against the infidel Mohara- 
• [Thin pnriutrBpli, whiah paHly TPprnta Ilia ptiwixlinit on«. woulil ilonbl- 
leas hftv« b«n •bsotbed into il by Dallingei in ]ir«puiii|{ tot llie preu.; 
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medan. Conaequenlly they were no hindrance to Philip's 
syotem of centralisation. No instance ever occurred of a Templiir 
taking part in im act of rel>ellion against the state or in a popular 
disturbance. They were an element of order and tranquillity in 
the community, which could not fail to be welcome to atatea- 



Observations on the Trial of the Templars. 

There were a,t the time not a few Templars who had passed 
from their own Order into others. Justice would have required 
that tlieir evidence should have been heard first, but neither pope 
nor king would have that— they could not have been put to the 
torture. 

In the latter days of the Order, the Templars, for some un- 
known reason, had departed from their original rule of admitting 
only adnlts. We find a considerable number of boys and youths 
who were admitted at the early ages of from twelve to seventeen 
to take the vows. According to the assertion of the opponents 
of the Order, tbcy had all been obliged to deny God, to spit upon 
the cross, and to promise to conform to vice. One of these was 
the unfortunate Prince Guido, son of the Dauphin of Auvergne, 
wbo was afterwards burnt together with Molay, 

Any one of noble birth must have been knighted before he 
fiould be admitted as a Templar. It is well knovi'n that this 
was formerly an entirely religious ceremony, preparation for 
which was made by ascetic exercises and the reception of the 
sacraments of the church. The knight first swore to fight for 
the faith and to suffer death a thousand times rather than deny 
it, and never to break bis word. 

That there were in reality unbeltovers amongst the Order 
who had allowed theii- sentiments to become known seems not 
to have been admitted by any one wbo was examined. It was 
always said : Just as 1, in spite of denials made against my will. 
am a simple, believing Christian, ro is this the case also with the 
other brethren of the Order. In those days for an unbeliever to 
belong to a reUgious order would have been an inconceivable 
incongruity. 

According to Prutz the Order was formally organized as an 
heretical community in the year 1220,' in such a way that only 
a small but continually increasing number of members were 

' [Comp. Pralz, (Jeheimlehren und Otheimtlatiiten dct Tem^l\err«n- 
mdtni. K«rlin, 1B79, p. on.j 
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initiated into the secret. Those whose office it was to admit 
fresh members varied their practice upon such occasions, some- 
times initiating the candidate into the secret, and at other times 
not. What was taught was a combination of the Waldensian, 
Albigensian, and Luciferian heresies. Now this discovery was 
never made at the time : there is nothing about it in the records 
of the trials in the different countries ; not a single inquisitor had 
knowledge of it, though his daily practice would make him 
intimately acquainted with these questionable doctrines. 

At the papal court in Poitiers, which was not entirely com- 
posed of the servile partisans of Philip, it was thought suspicious 
that, although the king publicly declared that he had long been 
informed by trustworthy persons of the scandalous behaviour of 
some of the Templars, he had never named any one such person 
to the pope. Everything that hsid preceded the general order to 
torture the Templars remained wrapped in impenetrable obscu- 
rity. The people were told that a special Divine illumination 
had revealed the whole matter to the king. The king's tutor, 
the famous theologian iEgidii^s Colonna, Archbishop of Bourges, 
said that the discovery had been made through the astuteness 
(astutia) of the king. The same astuteness, he supposed, had 
succeeded in discovering the secret of the worship of the black 
and oracular tom-cat. 

The Dominican, Peter de la Palu (de Palude), next to ^Egidius 
Colonna the most esteemed theologian of the time, solemnly 
stated before the papal commission that he himself had taken 
part in the examination of a number of the Templars, and his 
impression was that those who denied, and not those who con- 
fessed, were speaking the truth. 

The security which the Templars felt as to their safety, the 
firm confidence in their rights and liberties, in the protection of 
the church and in the favour of public opinion, was such that 
Molay, with several of the hesids of the Order, came to Paris 
somewhere about September, 1307, although they had been 
previously warned. The pope, on their repeated and urgent 
petition, had promised to institute an investigation himself. 
The thought had not entered their minds that the king, who 
appeared to be upon the best of terms with Clement V., would 
nullify this intention, and wrest the conduct of the trial into his 
own hands by an unparalleled exercise of authority. He had 
hitherto sliown them so much favour and confidence that he had 
even entrusted them with the education of his sons. 
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Clement V. repeatedly declared, after November 1307, that 
thia matter of the Templars, wJiich involved so nmeh that was 
incredible and apparently impossible, placed him in a very 
painful position ; he conld scarcely breathe for anxiety and 
Borrow. The confidence witli which Molay had solicited an 
iuvestigation, and Lis subsequent public confession of guilt in 
Paris, must have seemed to him an insoluble enigma. But 
instead of wishing for a personal iiiter\'iew, which Molay earnestly 
desired, Clement now managed, uiider various tiivoloua pretexts, 
to keep him at a distance, and caused him to be interrogated 
only through the cardinals— the special friends of PhiUp. He 
never once during the following five years saw Molay, nor showed 
the slightest token of interest in the man's fate. Instead of that, 
he did not hesitate to base his condemnatory bull upon [the 
confession that had been wi-nng by torture ttova the Grand 
Uaster]. 

In a letter addressed to the imprisoned Templars by the 
Provost Vohet— who, together with the torturer Jiimville, was 
entrusted with the guardianship of their persona and the direc- 
tion of their treatment — it is written : ' Hold fast to the good 
confession which we have left with you." There was then a form 
of words that bad been given them, which they had to commit to 
memory and to repeat. This form contained, of course, the chief 
points, upon the avowal of which those in authority laid most 
stress — viz., the denial, the spitting, and the immoralities. 

These men, who everywhere enjoyed the reputation of courage 
and dauntless valour, confess themselves to have been weak and 
Bpiritless cowards [in that at tlieir admission into the Order 
thoy consented against their will to deny Christ, and to insuU 
the holy cross when required to do so]. , , . And the same 
men afterwards again display the most heroic contempt of death. 
not before the enemy, but before the vigilant, sharp-sighted in- 
quisitors who surrounded them. They knew, and again and again 
were reminded by the sight of frequent executions and pubhc 
recantations, that they [were accused of having] committed things 
which were reckoned in those days as crimes worthy of death ; 
they knew that a single unpremeditated word, or indiscretion on 
the part of a youthful member— many were only fifteen, sixteen, 
or seventeen years old— imperilled their honour and their free- 
dom; that their hfe dependeil upon the discreet silence and 
prudence of the meanest attendajit or workman of the Order, 
Finally, they knew that the denunciation of any single word that 
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could rouse the slightest suspicion of heresy, was reckoned a 
conscientious duty that could not be neglected without personal 
risk. . . . 

That those Templars who perished by crowds in the royal 
prisons one and all asseverated their innocence to their last breath 
is the testimony even of their enemy, the Provost Vohet of 
Poitiers. The Templars who appeared before the papal com- 
mission earnestly begged that these dying utterances might be 
placed on record. Naturally the request was refused. 
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\ The perBecutions o( the early Christians by the imperial 

I power of Rome and by the heathen ]>opulace, differed 
entirely both in origin and character from the coercion and 
violence practised by Christians upon their fellow-Ohris- 

, tians in later times, although outwardly the two resembled 
each other. 

According to the conception prevalent amongst the 
Itomans, the weal or woe of their empire, and of each 
community comprised in it, depended essentially upon 
reverence for the gods of the state, and upon observance of 
the legal forms of worship. All prosperity, physical and 
political ; all miUtary success, as well as immunity from 
public disaster, was connected with general and assiduous 
attention to the worship of the Grffico-Roman goda. The 

' Cliristiaus were enemies to both goda and men, their 
existence was an evil, injurious aUke to the community and 
to the individual. The fact that enemies of the godw were 
present in a city aroused apprehension lest the guardian 
divinities might desert it, or take vengeance upon it. It 
was thus not so much for the sake of old laws, hut rather 
in self-defence, that the state armed itself against the Chris- 
tians, and the Christian religion seemed all the more dan- 
gerous in proportion as it became evident that it was de- 
stined to become the faith and practice of the masHes. 
Frequently the governing power only yielded to the [ropular 
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clamour for blood, though statesmen on their part felt them- 
selves bound not to tolerate a secret association, the exist- 
ence of which, as an hetairia, was already legally prohibited. 

If the popular paganism had not already begun to yield 
to the process of corruption and dissolution, the persecu- 
tions of the Christians would without doubt have been 
carried on with far greater severity, and in a more thorough 
and systematic manner. As it is, we find long intervals of 
rest and peace for the Christians, interrupted only now 
and then by acts of violence on the part of the heathen 
populace. The Emperor Gallienus (cir. a.d. 265) re- 
cognised Christianity as a lawful religion, and thereby 
ushered in a period of forty years' repose, after which 
Diocletian set on foot the last and most terrible of all the 
persecutions. This was the first instance of a persecution 
of which the avowed object was the extirpation of Chris- 
tianity throughout the whole extent of the empire ; but 
it came much too late, and consequently brought about 
exactly the opposite effect, namely, the establishment and 
purification of the Christian Church. 

When the rulers had recognised that it was impossible 
wholly to root out Christianity, a reaction set in. From 
edicts of toleration, the advance was rapid to favourable 
enactments, and from thence to the triumph of Christianity. 
The edict of Galerius, a.d. 311, granted simple toleration ; 
two years later, Constantine and Licinius proclaimed 
religious Hberty throughout the empire, and freedom to 
embrace the Christian faith. Henceforth, with various 
and increasing privileges, Christianity advanced until it 
became the religion of the Roman state, although the 
Emperor Constantine treated heathen forms of religion 
with great consideration, keeping, so to speak, one foot in 
the polytheistic state adtiiSj the other in Christianity, and 
remaining unbaptized even until the end. 

Constantine*s three sons, who divided the empire, at 
once assumed an attitude hostile to heathenism. After a 
few years, laws were passed which threatened the ofifer- 
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I ing of Pagan sacrifices and the veneration of the images 
I -of the gods witli tlie punishment of death. Adherence 
1 to heathenism had already become a state offence. Never- 
' tbeless uo actual compulsion was as yet used to enforce 
I baptism, 80 that immense nmubers of persons who pro- 
fessed to be Christians remained unbaptized, and conse- 
' quently outside the church to the end of their lives. The 
Emperors Jovian and Valentinian I. still pronounced them- 
aelves in favour of general rehgioua freedom. When, sub- 
sequently; the attempt on the part of the Emperor Julian to 
restore the heathen rehgion in its ancient splendour and 
with ite iK)litical prerogatives had failed, without leaving 
any lasting results, there begsji, under Theodosius L, the 
first systematic attempt to uproot heathenism. 

The prohibition of sacrifices, and the closing ajid 
destruction of the temples were the means employed ; 
actual compulsion to embrace the Christian creed was not 
yet exercised. Yet since the mass of the people could not 
exist without religion, the stream of those who still re- 
mained wholly or partially heathen at heart discharged 
itself into the church, so that as early as the year 4'23 
the Emperor Theodoeiua II. could describe heathenism as 
extinct. 

It was inevitable after this that the Christian Church 
should, as time went on, experience great and profound in- 
ternal changes. The Roman Empire received fresh vigom- 
from the church, but the church itself, into which the mass 
of the heathen were only outwardly and formally, and in 
many cases corapulsorily, incorporated, had admitted within 
her pale elements of heathen superstition and moral 
corruption, destined to produce very dangerous fruit. 

That same Theodosius I., who was not himself baptizud 
until he had become emperor, brought about a decisive 
change in the temper of Christianity by issuing a decree esta- 
bUshing the Catholic religion as the exclusive religion of the 
state, to which all Christians undec severe penalties must 
adhere. Heresy, or deviation from the prevalent doctrine, 
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became henceforth an oflfence, to be dealt with by the civil 
law. Succeeding emperors down to Justinian, following 
the precedent set by Theodosius, passed increasingly severe 
laws, and there arose in this way a copious code of punish- 
ment for heresy. The evil spirit of heathenism seemed to 
have found a home in the imperial council-chamber. Even 
capital punishment was decreed against certain sects. 

The first instance of an execution for heresy took place 
on German soil, at Treves, when the Emperor Maximus 
caused Priscillian, the founder of a new sect, and his fol- 
lowers to be beheaded. At the time this act met everywhere 
with most decided disapproval. The most notable dignitaries 
and teachers of the church abstained from any intercourse 
with the two bishops who, as the accusers of the victims, 
had been the cause of the catastrophe, for hitherto 
amongst Christians coercion in matters of religion had 
been regarded as altogether reprehensible. 

A new power, not exactly unknown to the ancients but 
not understood by them, had been brought to light by 
Christianity — the power of conscience. The classically 
educated Greeks and Romans either regarded the enigma 
as insoluble or, failing to solve it, chose to explain it in the 
most unfavourable manner. The constancy of the Chris- 
tians appeared to them as a blind and unreasonable obsti- 
nacy, which, if not blind and unreasonable, betrayed a 
vanity that courted notice and applause. The Christians, 
on the other hand, perceived in the inner voice of com- 
mand, or of prohibition, a law which for them was para- 
mount to any human power or authority. To obey this 
was, in all moral and religious questions, the duty as well 
as the inherent indefeasible right of every human being. 

Thus the early church, until far on into the fourth 
century, unanimously taught that coercion in religious 
matters was an act of violence to conscience, and that 
every Christian was in duty bound to withstand it to the 
utmost, even unto death. [* If religious freedom be taken 
from me,' said Tertullian, *and the choice of a deity be 
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forbidden, so that I be forced to worship any one agJiinst my 
will, this is coiitrnry to the essence of religion.'] Again, at 
the close of the fourth centary, the most disliiiguiebed 
teacher of the Eastern Church, John Chrysostom, wrote — 
' Not by force or of comjiulsion, but only by perBuasion. 
reaBoniiig, and the evidence of love, is a Christian permitted 
to combat error.' Chrysoatom * may have been expreaeing 
the opinion of moat of hie contemporariea. Yet shortly 
afterwards a sudden change set in, which may well be 
called a falling away from the ancient precept, and which 
looks as if the emperora had become the teachers of the 
biahops. 

This change was principally brought about by the 
great master of the Latin Church, Augustine, Bishop of 
Hippo. He had formerly thought and taught as Chryso- 
Btom did ; but he now altirmed that, through the experience 
he had gained from the compulsory conversion of the 
Donatista, he had arrived at more correct views. These 
views he sought to establish by such palpable sophisms and 
such gross perversion of the utterances of Christ and of 
the Apostles, that we seem to recognise no longer the 
acute theologian faithful to tradition, but rather the disciple 
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> VideCe enim, ne et hoc uA irreligicsitatia elogium coDcunat, adimere 
libertBtem religionia et interdicere aptionem divinitalU, ut noM liceat milli 
colere quem velim, seil aogftr eoUce qaem nolini. Kenio se ab invito coli 
volet: nc homo qnidem.' 

■ For ben-are leet this also contribute to the charge ot iireligion, to take 
away the liberty ot religion and to forbid the ohoice of a (iod, so thut I 
am not allowed to wofEhip whom I wilt, but am cumpt-Ued to wotship 
whom I will not. Xo one, cot even a mortal, deeiree to bo worshipped by 
enj one agoiiut bis will.* 

St. Chi7»ostoiu, ' De Sancto Babyla contra Julianam et OeDlilea.' 
Ojiera, t. ii. p. HO ;— 

■al wuttS ml ^ifv "ol 'ptmii'ilif TJlr rar irSpiwi* Jfrydftrto •>»ni|)la>'.' 
' For neither is it lawful foi Christians to ovetthioir error by compul- 
sion and loiou ; but rather by pcrsassion, reofooing (or argument), and 
genUeneas, to work out the salvation ot men.' — Tratalator'i Note. 
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of heathen sophists and rhetoricians. Nevertheless his 
opinion gradually, though slowly, made its way. His 
teaching was pregnant of results for Western Christianity. 
From the middle of the twelfth century it became incorpo- 
rated in a series of test words in the general manual of 
law and instruction, the * Decretal ' of Gratian. 

Augustine indeed condemned the use of capital punish- 
ment for errors of faith ; but there was nothing to hinder 
the drawing of this conclusion from his theory of coer- 
cion. The great Synods of 1179 and 1215 sanctioned 
it, and the law of the Decretals established it as the pre* 
valent practice. It was a victory won over the Germanic 
mind by the imperial law of ancient Bome as it had been 
developed and codified by Theodosius and Justinian. 

Amongst the Germanic tribes, during the earlier period 
of their history as a nation, religious coercion was un- 
known. The christianized Germanic races who had been 
brought by tribal migration to settle in the countries of 
the Western Roman Empire were not inclined to persecu- 
tion. Although mostly Arians, they left the Catholics who 
were subject to them in the free practice of their faith, 
and, unless required by them to do so, did not meddle in 
religious matters. This was true of the Ostrogoths, and 
afterwards of the Lombards in Italy, as well as of the 
Arian kings of the Burgundians and Visigoths in Gaul. 
The Catholic Franks also treated their Arian subjects with 
consideration. 

The Vandals formed an exception to the rule after their 
conquest of Boman Africa. They also were Arians. Sen- 
sible of their numerical weakness in presence of a popu- 
lation differing from them in faith, and setting their 
hopes upon a revival of strength in the Eastern Boman 
Empire, the Vandals set to work seriously to uproot Catho- 
licism — more from fear than from fanaticism. They failed 
in their endeavour, and hastened their own downfall. 

The extension of the church through the conversion of 
the heathen tribes of the north is sufficient to show the 
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Bort of spirit which had become prevalent iii Weetern Chris- 
tendom. Charles the Great's treatment of the Saxons was 
only too readilv imitated. The genuine race of evangeli- 
cally minded missionaries, such as bad heen the bishops 
Anskar of Bremen, Otto of Bamberg, and Vicelin of Alten- 
burg, had died out since the middle of the twelftli century. 
Crusades took the place of missions, and by them whole 
tribes were extei-minated ratber than converted, and their 
countries devastated. Next, armed with the same weapons, 
came the knightly orders, the Knights of the Order of the 
Sword, and the Teutonic Order, who transformed Prussia 
into a wilderness, so that the aboriginal population dis- 
appeared, and was only gradually replaced by German 
colonists. 

The chief means employed in combating sects and 
divergencies of doctrine, whenever these had obtained a 
numerous following, were cru&ades. Then came the Li- 
quisition ! I pass willingly with hurried steps over a 
period in which religious feeling was so greatly intermixed 
and interpenetrated with terror and hypocrisy. Men could 
not in those days perceive that a church supported by 
such forces, however much it might possess the external 
symbols of power, was not manifesting its strength, but 
rather its internal weakness and incapacity. 

From time to time — but at long intervals — a courageous 
though solitary voice was uplifted to advocate the rights 
-of conscience, and to denounce the perversion and injus- 
tice of the church's system ofcoercion and punishment; one 
Buch was that of Abbot Rupert of Deutz, the most learned 
of German theologians in the twelfth century ; another, 
IGO years later, relying upon the protection of the Em- 
peror Ludwig the Bavarian, was that of the bold MarsigUo 
of Padua. Going further than Rupert of Heutz, Marsiglio 
■ denied to the priesthood all coercive authority, saying that 
its influence upon human conduct ought only to be en- 
forced by teaching, counsel, and warning. But there 
was no place in Europe at that time for such views, and 
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immediately afterwards (a.d. 1827) the papal anathema was 
issued, in which the right of the pope to use coercive and 
penal measures was declared to be an article of faith. 
Thus all contrary opinion was silenced. 

When, after the long years in which it was maturing, 
the Eeformation at length broke out, and Europe was 
forthwith divided between two hostile camps, it seemed as 
though the recognition of the rights of conscience must be 
the prime issue, the first-fruits of the intense intellectual 
struggle. But so deeply had the old doctrine of coercion 
sunk into the minds of the people, so rooted had it be- 
come in the ideas of all ranks and classes, that the re- 
formers themselves were incapable of grasping the concep- 
tion of religious freedom. In defiance of logic and of the 
Bible, they thought it just and fair to deny to others what 
they claimed for themselves. 

Luther, by his doctrine of Christian liberty and of the 
common universal priesthood, came nearer to the right 
conception, and during the first years of his labours he 
preached that the word, as the true sword, ought to be 
allowed to take effect, and that force should be used 
neither against conscience nor for the truth. But all that 
occurred after the year 1525 — the springing up of new 
sects, and the schism on the doctrine of the Eucharist — 
combined to change his views, and made him no longer 
willing to concede Uberty of worship and of teaching to 
Catholic, or Protestant, or Anabaptist. Only the news that 
men for their faith were rendered liable to capital punish- 
ment wrung from him once more the declaration that every 
man should be allowed to believe what he pleases, and that 
false doctrine can only be arrested and withstood by God's 
word, and not by fire. He, nevertheless, soon relapsed into 
the old doctrine of persecution, and preached to the authori- 
ties the use of the sword against sectarians and disturbers 
of the peace of the church. 

How widely prevalent this opinion was, even in the 
Protestant world, was strikingly shown soon after Luther's- 
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-death, when Calvin (a.d. 1553) caused the Spaniard Ser- 
vetus to be burned in Geneva for denying the doctrine of 
the Trinity. 

Catvin, as well as his friend Theodore Beza, wrote iu 
defence of the employment of capital puniBhrnent against 
false doctrine, and found uuiteraal approval. Capito alone, 
the reformer of Strasburg, formed an exception. That a 
man, otherwise so mild and confiliating as Melancthon, 
should approve the deed done at Geneva, shows what a 
firm hold the conceptions of the Hiddle Ages still had upon 
men's minds. 

The religions peace of the year 1555 revealed how far 
both sides, Protestant as well as Catholic, were still re- 
moved from the thought of introducing real religious free- 
dom. A certain equality between the two denominations 
was indeed agreed to ; every prince or state of the empire 
was free to decide either for the Confession of Augsburg or 
for the Catholic creed. But their subjects were given no 
choice ; tbeir religion depended upon the opinions of those 
in authority. Cuius ent reyio, illins cut relijiio, was the 
political 2>riiiciple of the Germans. The only mitigation 
obtained by the people was that, in place of the old punish- 
ments for heresy, emigration was allowed. This led to 
whole countries being obliged, sometimes more than once, 
like the Palatinate, to change their creed, whilst ministers 
of religion were ejected wholesale and driven to seek refuge 
abroad. 

Soon the Catholic counter-reformation began in Ger- 
many, in France, on the Lower Rhine, and in Westphalia. 
In Austria the younger Styrian line, which combined effort 
to estabhsh absolute government with Jesuitical proselytiz- 
ing zeal, replaced the elder and more moderate branch of 
the House of Habsburg, so that here also a Catholic 
counter-reformation was quickly set on foot. The Protew- 
tants were forced to emigrate or to profess Catholicism ; 
former promises and privileges were withdrawn ; resistance 
was drowned in streams of blood. Outwardly and officially 
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all the various countries of the Austrian dominions again 
became Catholic ; Imt hundreds of thousands still clung 
aecretly to their Protestant faith. Tliis fact became appa- 
rent when, after 186 years of oppression, the Patent of 
Toleration issued by the Emperor Joseph threw open the 
gates of the prisons, a.d. 1781, and granted to the Protes- 
tants not only liberty of faith and worship, hut the right to 
ediicate their own congregations. 

The Thirty Years' War, the flames of which were kindled 
by the Bohemian insurrection, was undoubtedly — although 
the ijuestion has often been disputed — a religious war. The 
Protestants fought for liberty of faith and worship, of which 
they had been ah-eady partly deprived, or with the loss of 
which they were threatened. Had this been secured to 
them, peace would at once have been attainable, and the 
difficulty of arriving at an understanding would have ex- 
isted only in the necessity of satisfying the claims of France 
and of Sweden, the two foreign nations who had assisted 
in the war. 

To Germany the actual result of the Peace of Westphalia 
was altogether disastrous. The principle of equality between 
the two confessions had been fought out, hut the goal of 
practical religious liberty, for subjects as well as princes, was 
as far off as ever. The stipulations respecting the right to 
belong to the reformed religion contained fruitful germs of 
fresh discord and trouble. The unsatisfactory character 
of these provisions in the treaty was so keenly felt that a 
claaee was inserted requiring that negotiations for religious 
unity should be diligently carried oxiidoifc ih rrliginne con- 
mierit. Against the coercion of subjects by their rulers, 
except BO far as the Normal Year ' afforded them protec- 
tion, nothing but the right of emigration was secured to the 
people. The gain which the house of Austria reaped after 



■ TheoeoleaiBatical s(a(i« jiio of January 1, 1821— the Normal Year —was 
to be Ihe standaril accarding to trhich both CathoUcs and Proteatanls vere 
to be penuiUed the exercise of their religion under & rulor of another 
deuominatioD. 
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innumerable sacrifices and exertions was the permanent 
BuppresBion in its hereditary domiuions of the Protestant 
reli^on, and the cODtinued hantahment of those who had 
been driven out or had emigrated. But in Vienna the 
remnants of the ancient imperial power had been for- 
feited ; nothing remained but the sliadow, in the shape of 
n few honorary rights and forms. In fact, France, as the 
guarantor of the treaty, now became more influential in 
Germany than the imperial house. 

The particular effect of the religious persecutions of those 
days upon our own time is atill felt in the results of the ex- 
tensive emigrations and colonisations which they occasioned. 
Since the migration of the barbarian tribes a thousand 
years before, nothing like it had occurred. Without dwell- 
ing here ui>on the psycliological changes effected in the 
character of nations, I would emphatically call attention to 
the great shifting of political vigour and consequently of 
the balance of power which in course of time made itself 
felt- The state that e.xpelB its subjects makes over to the 
Btate that admits them flesti of its flesh and blood of its 
blood, and that too of the healthiest and morally best type. 
The men who are ready to sacrifice so much that is dear to 
us all, rather than be forced into lying, deceit, and hypocrisy, 
are as a rule better and more useful citizens than those 
who, for want of courage and energy, submit to the con- 
straint, and wear the mask of an authorised faith. England 
and the Netherlands were strengthened in this way, and 
Brandenburg- Prussia thus rose step by step to greater 
power, French refugees flying from before the dragonades 
of Louis XrV. were willuigly received, and brought mani- 
fold advantages to the Margravate of Brandenburg, Then 
came also Protestants from the Palatinate, Waldenses, 
Mennonites, all seeking an asylum, and Uberty for the 
exercise of their faith. Even in the 18th century Salzbur- 
gers, compelled by their ecclesiastical princes to emigrate, 
found a hoHpitahle reception in Brandenburg. In the year 
1760 it was calculated that of the three milLion inhabitants 
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of the Prussian kingdom one million consisted of the de- 
scendants of immigrants. 

Never, it may be affirmed, was a country rendered so 
miserable by the dissensions of religious party strife as 
Bohemia. National hatred betwixt Czech and German 
aggravated the religious schism and made it irremediable. 
The mischief began with the disastrous burning of the two 
theologians Huss and Jerome of Prague by order of the 
Council of Constance. Five crusades followed one upon 
another from Germany against Bohemia, all ending unhap- 
pily and even shamefully for the Germans. The attempt 
to arrive at peace or at least at mutual toleration upon the 
basis of the compact of Basle (a.d. 1483) was frustrated by 
a papal edict. After streams of blood had been shed by 
Germans and Bohemians over the question of the chalice 
in the Lord's Supper, we turn over a new page of their 
history. The reformer of Wittenberg adopts the Hussite 
tenets and develops them. The Bohemians engraft Ger- 
man Protestantism upon their previous faith, and it soon 
becomes apparent that, except a very small minority, the 
whole nation, German as well as Czech, has become Lu- 
theran. But the battle on the Weissenberg (a.d. 1620) 
brought ruin alike to Bohemian Protestantism and Czech 
nationality. A third of the nation, it is reckoned, emigrated 
at that time. Whole towns were devastated, Czech litera- 
ture and education were suppressed, even their books were 
destroyed. In fifteen years, at the death of the Emperor 
Ferdinand II., Bohemia had been transformed ostensibly 
from a Protestant into a Catholic country. What is going on 
there at the present time is the effect of the deeds then done. 

Less unfortunate than Bohemia, which might well be 
called the Job of nations, was Hungary, and yet she also 
suffered unutterably from religious oppression and per- 
secution, especially in the 17th century, so that at times 
Turkish rule was reckoned more tolerable than Austrian. 
A plan for the religious conquest of Hungary had been 
devised in Vienna and Buda-PeJ»th. To allow of this being 
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carried ont, HiinRary was forced to remain for many years 
Bn open door to tlie Turkiah armies, and Gerniauy forfeited 
her riglitB and her honour on the Rhine. The news of the 
Bloody Asfiize in Ei>ene8 (a.d. 1687) resounded throughout 
Europe and earned for the monarch the hatred of milHons ; 
— the Emperor Joseph I. who strove to heal the grievous 
wound by mildness and justice reaped, in the war of the Aus- 
trian Succession, the hitter fruits of those deeds of violence, 

Hungary in those days cast envious glances at the 
neighhouring country of Transylvania, where five denomi- 
nations — Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist, Greek, and Uni- 
tarian—although ohliged to i»ay trihute to the Turks, or 
perhaps for that very reason, lived in religious peace. 

One of the most instructi^-e instances, showing bow a 
nation can he ruined by religious intolerance and oppression, 
is that of Poland, once a powerful country with twenty 
miUion inhabitants. In consequence of the union with 
Lithuania and of conquests in the East, some millions of 
merahers of the Greek Church were included among them. 
In the middle of the lUth century-, at the high tide of Protes- 
tant conversions, multitudes adopted the evangehcal doc- 
trines, partly of the Lutheran and partly of the Calvinist 
denomination, so that at one time a large majority of the 
Polish IJiet consisted of noii- Catholics, But Cardinal 
Hosius and other bishops invited into the kingdom Jesuits, 
who forthwith usurped the direction of the upper-class 
schools anil of the whole mteltectual life of the nation. 
King and nobles suffered themselves to be guided by them ; 
and thus fanatical hatred against all sectarians was instilled 
into the minds of the people. In the towns the popular fury 
was turned against the persons of the Dissenters, as well 
as against their churches and presbyteries, and these were 
burned or pulled down. The compulsory union (i.D. 1595) 
was a permanent source of vexation and oppression to the 
adherents of the Eastern Church, and led to bloody^ wars 
with the Cossacks, Naturally the sects turned for pro- 
t-3ction and defence to the neighbouring powers ; some to 
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Bussia, others first to Sweden, then to Prussia. These 
powers concluded treaties by which the governing class was 
bound to observe the chartered rights of their subjects in 
future ; but under ecclesiastical influence the treaties were 
speedily broken. So things went on for nearly two hundred 
years. The foreign powers were drawn more and more 
deeply into Polish affairs. The result is well known ; a 
kingdom and a nation, from which all political vigour had 
departed, incapable any longer of standing alone, was parti- 
tioned amongst others. 

With regard to Italy, it is sufficient to say that, accord- 
ing to the acknowledgment of the popes themselves, it 
was only the Inquisition which saved the Catholic religion 
there in the 16th century. Yet even this mighty institu- 
tion was powerless against the little band of Waldenses in 
Savoy. They have now existed for seven centuries, and 
their history is a true martyrology. The widespread 
opinion, that by the persistent application of the well-known 
means of coercion and extermination every strange doctrine 
can be rooted out, has been brilliantly refuted by this little 
people. Countless times have the iron blows of the Holy 
Office fallen upon this anvil. Villages were burnt, the people 
themselves slaughtered in heaps, or driven into the inac- 
cessible fastnesses of the mountains, where they perished 
of hunger or sickness. Assaults were made upon them 
from all quarters, by secular as well as by ecclesiastical 
authorities, and by the members of all orders ; even prin- 
cesses showed themselves not the least cruel of their perse- 
cutors. The weapon of slander was unsparingly used 
against them. Whenever they could, they emigrated, and 
settled wherever a ray of hope for liberty of conscience 
rested on them, — in Germany, in the Netherlands, or in 
Switzerland. To-day they are free in their home and 
throughout Italy ; they have formed congregations in the 
towns, and enjoy the full protection of the law. 

We must torn our eyes westwards if we would discover 
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the working centrc^s in which religious freedom was at last 
BO fashioned that it could be appropriated by the rest of 
Christendom as a precious ae(]ui8ition and a salutary 
posaession for all. These were England, the Netherlands, 
and North America. 

England took the lead. Yet even here the end was not 
attained without a struggle which lasted two hundred years, 
a struggle carried on with unexampled perseverance and 
devoted self-sacrilice. A bloody civil war lasting for years, 
the upsetting of a throne, and the overthrow of a dynasty, 
had to intervene before the principle of liberty of conscience 
became a national conviction penetrating all civil and poH- 
tical life. Not until then did all parties recognise that 
without liberty of conscience men cannot attain to civil 
freedom, or maintain it for any length of time. 

England under the Tudora had given her adherence to 
an Episcopal State Church, wbicb, according to the design 
of the founders, was destined, in strict alhance with the 
monarchy, and as the chief stipport of it, to attain to 
exclusive authority in the land. But it was just this 
deviation from the constitution of the Keformed churches 
on the continent — the supremacy of the king and the hier- 
archy of bishops, together with the fact that much out of 
the ritual of the older church had been retained — that was 
offensive and intolerable to the numerous fcllowers of a 
purer Calvinism. So the Puritans formed themselves into 
a sect in opposition to the church, and in the course of the 
seventeenth century divided into three denominations — 
Presbyterians, Independents, and Baptists. 

After the year 1640 and through the Long Parliament 
(1649-1653) the Presbyterians, who had found their chief 
support in Scotland, got the upper bond in church govern- 
ment. They were as exclusive and intolerant towards 
other denominations as the Episcopal Church had been. 
When Cromwell by means of his army, chiefly composed of 
Independents, rose at length to power, and shortly after- 
wards to sole government, he, with the assistance of his 
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friend, the poet Milton, and of Goodwin, the theologian, 
drew up a plan for the friendly union and legal equality of 
all Protestant parties and communities, but of them only ; 
for the Catholics were excluded, and, in reahty, this union 
found its strongest support in an offensive and defensive 
aUiance against the threatening power of the old church. 
At a later time, when King William III. embodied Crom- 
well's plan in his Act of Toleration (a.d. 1689), Catholics 
were again excluded. 

In districts where Protestants had won the upper hand,, 
whenever the question of religious toleration arose, the 
position of the Boman Catholics formed the greatest diflB- 
culty. Even the friends of general toleration found them- 
selves at fault where Catholics were concerned. How could 
complete freedom be accorded to those who declared the 
principle itself to be heresy, and advocated coercion, sup- 
pression, and extermination of all who differed from them> 
as a sacred obligation, from the fulfilment of which they 
could only be absolved by its practical impossibility ? Every 
bishop had to swear to his supreme head in Bome to per- 
secute heretics to the best of his power ; and was it not 
generally taught that any promise of toleration was only 
binding so long as the necessity for it lasted ? 

After the Gunpowder Plot (a.d. 1605), and the disclosures 
to which it led, had proved that, as a result of the doctrines so 
widely diffused amongst the Catholics, the life of the king 
was continually threatened, James I. endeavoured to secure 
himself by prescribing to the Catholics, as a condition 
of toleration, the taking of an oath of fealty. The form 
of oath required that, in spite of any possible sentence 
of deposition, they should remain faithful to their king, 
and that they should reject as godless and heretical the 
doctrine which set forth that princes, excommunicated or 
deposed by the pope, ought to be deposed and murdered by 
their subjects. The pope at once prohibited the taking of 
this oath. 

Subsequently, when ihe toleration to be granted to 
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) who were separated from the Established Church 
, become a vital question of government pohcy, an 
Attempt was again made to render the Cathohcs poUti- 
{lally harmleBB iu the eyes of tbeir Protestant fel low-citizens. 
They were to aubscrilje to three points — firat, that the pope 
could not absolve English subjects from their allegiance to 
the governing power ; secondly, that an oath sworn to a 
heretic was binding ; and, thirdly, that it was not per- 
missible to take the life of a heretic, or excommunicated 
person. Many priests had already declared that these 
points contained nothing contrary to the Catholic faith, 
when a papal prohibition again interposed, coupled with 
the command that ecclesiastics of any order who had given 
in their adhesion to the oatb in this form were to be 
punished and banished from England. 

Thus it came alwut that not only England, but the 
whole of Protestant Europe, long held fast to the opinion 
that the safety of monarchs and of states was incompatible 
with the concession of full religious UI>ertj and political 
equality to the Catholics. Even before this time, when 
the English Cathohcs had been hoping through Charles I, 
and bis French wife, Henrietta, for an amelioration of 
their position, Holden, an English theologian attached to 
the University of Paris, had declared his opinion that the 
Jesuits must first be induced to leave England, for as long 
as they remained in the country the Catholics would be 
suspected and bated. 



Next to England the Republic of the Netherlands, now 
freed from Spanish rule, became a nursery of religious 
freedom. During eighty years of incessant warfare this little 
state, a mere handful of men vastly outnumbered by the 
Spaniards, preserved its self-reliance and political indepen- 
dence amid constant sacrifiees for faith and freedom. By 
the Peace of Miinster the exhausted and humiliated 
Spaniards were forced to acknowledge this, and to cede 
to the new RepnbUc, which by this time had become a 
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naval power of the first rank, their acquisitions in the 
East and West Indies. 

The majority of the population of the Netherlands had 
adopted the teaching of Calvin, and a firmly organized church 
had grown up there, as in Geneva and in Scotland. It waa 
natural at that time that its clergy, strong in the favour and 
confidence of their congregations, should endeavour to make 
this reformed church supreme. At the Synod of Dort (a.d. 
1618-1619) the victory seemed to be secured for exclusive^ 
intolerant Calvinism. But with political freedom granted, 
religious freedom could not long be withheld. The Nether- 
lands became the asylum for all the persecuted from other 
places, and prudent councillors and statesmen soon recog- 
nised that, by guaranteeing the free exercise of religion, their 
country could not fail to gain in wealth and power. 

The peaceful severely moral and law-abiding Mennon- 
ites or Baptists, had collected in considerable numbers in 
the Netherlands. In spite of the difference as regards the 
rite of baptism, their agreement w4th the common doctrinea 
of Protestants was suflScient to win for them toleration* 
Lutherans from Germany had likewise formed congrega- 
tions, which the States-General had good cause to treat 
not only with toleration but with favour. 

The Catholics did not fare so well. They inspired the 
rulers of the state with constant fear, partly on account of 
their numbers, partly because they were secret adherents of 
the hereditary Spanish foe, or, at all events, were considered 
as such. It was known well enough that Spanish influence 
preponderated in Bome, and that the Catholic Netherlandera 
would, as far as in them lay, obey the mandates that issued 
from thence. Consequently in a.d. 1576 they had already 
been forbidden in Holland and Zealand to hold public 
worship, or to celebrate mass excepting in private houses. 
In other respects their position in the Netherlands was far 
better than that of the Protestants in CathoUc countries. 

It was principally reUgion which led to the establish- 
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raent of the first coloniea in North America. EngliBh 
Puritans, the so-called 'Pilgrim Fathers, ' flying from the 
persecution of the Stuarts and their Episcopal Church, 
settled themsetvea in a.d. 1628 in Massacbuaetts. They 
gave themselves a theocratic constitution, bo strictly 
organized with a view to excluding dissentients in religion, 
that in a-d. 1631 two-thirds of the population were debarred 
from the exercise of political rights. Having begun, in the 
spirit of Calvin, with the closest union of church and state, 
they passed through a course of natural development to the 
complete separation of the two, by the Act of Federation, 
A.D. 1783, and to the decision that all public ofEces could 
be held ijidependently of religious creed. A year later it 
was determined that Congress, the highest power in the 
state, should on no account interfere with religious affairs. 
But in the early daj's, when Puritanism so flourished in 
America that the populiu' regard for their own sect left no 
room for large-hearted toleration, persecution followed, and 
the Quftkers especially had much to endure. 

Meanwhile English Catholics, undrr the leadership cf 
Lord Baltimore, founded the colony of Maryland, where 
equality for all denominations of Christians was at once 
proclaimed as a fundamental principle. Thus it happened 
that in North America, where Protestants were greatly in 
the majority. Catholics were the first, by the proclama- 
tion of the year 1649, to give practical eflfect to the principle 
of religious equality. 

On the Protestant side the Baptists and the Quakers 
were the first to tread in the same path. The preacher, 
Roger Williams— a highly honoured name in American 
history — became in the httle state of Rhode Island the 
apostle of liberty of belief. His book, ' The Bloody Tenet 
of Persecution,' written with glowing enthusiasm, opened 
the eyes and hearts of many. By the constitution of 
this state it is distinctly laid down that the principal 
object of its foundation was to [^ve practical testimony to 
the fact that a flourishing community could be best 
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organized and upheld with complete religious freedom. 
The Quaker state of Pennsylvania followed this example, 
and here also Catholics were tolerated, although they had 
been excluded from participation in religious freedom by 
other states of North America. 

Even in America it took a century and a half of struggle 
and strife before full religious liberty was established in all 
the states. During the century that has elapsed since the 
separation from the mother-country, this liberty has been 
maintained intact, and it now rules the popular conscience 
to a degree hardly to be found elsewhere. 

Throughout the Latin and German countries of Europe 
and America freedom of conscience now exists, and if we 
compare our own century with the 16th and 17th we per- 
ceive that a complete and irresistible change of opinion 
has passed over the world; that incidents which in the 
first and second period of the Reformation were still, so to 
speak, of daily occurrence, have now become impossible. 
The great church bodies are no longer satisfied with mere 
reciprocal toleration, but claim and receive legal equality 
in religious matters. The smaller sects enjoy a more or 
less limited toleration, and, as a rule, desire nothing more. 

Yet even at the present day theory is apt to be far re- 
moved from practice. The most numerous and influential 
community in the Catholic world, the Order of the Jesuits, 
has set itself the task of recommending and defending, as 
being in full accordance with the true spirit of Christianity, 
the system of coercion, of religious penalties, and of persecu- 
tion even to extermination. According to the Jesuits the pre- 
sent is a condition of serious error, a falling away from right 
teaching and practice. The application of capital punish- 
ment as formerly prescribed is, indeed, so far as I can see, 
no longer insisted upon ; but milder means, imprisonment, 
deprivation of food, flogging, and the like, when practicable, 
ought even now in these days to be employed. Those who 
err from the true faith must be treated as insane. This is 
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■the teaching to be found in the ■writings of the Cardinals 
Tarqiiini, Liheratore. Florian Riess, and others; and it is 
well known that, within the limits of the Order, no difference 
of opinion is tolerated. 

With regard to such teaching. Count Montalembert 
aaid, shortly before his death, when speaking of the Cirilta 
Catfolica, the accredited organ of the Jesuits and of the 
Curia : ' They treat the church like one of those wild 
beasts that are led about in a menagerie. ■' Study it well," 
they seem to say, "and learn to understand its nature 
now that it is in ita cage, subdued and tamed by force 
of circumstances ; but remember it has claws and fanga, 
and when once it is let loose, then you will see what it caji 
^^o ! " ' 

In the same spirit the present Due de Broglie has 
pointed out how the anti-religious literature and daily 
press in France are completely in harmony with the church 
■writers on thb question of religious coercion. ' Both," he 
fiays, ' agree in affirming that the practice of state intole- 
rance is an article of ftiith for every Catholic, and that the 
assertion of religious liberty is heresy. The church exer- 
■cises its penal authority over heretics whensoever and as 
far as she can. If, sometinies, she toloratt-s them here or 
there, she does so only as a temporary evil is endured , in 
the hope of getting rid of it on the first opportunity. But 
nowhere can she recognise religious liberty as a permanent 
principle of Christian society. Intolerance is justified so 
iBoon as it is possible.' De Broglie then proceeds to 
.show how anti-religious newspapers and other publications 
assiduously give the widest publicity to such statements 
And opinions of the ecclesiastical organs, and how this fact 
in some measiu-e accounts for the profound hatred with 
•which a great part of the nation regards the clergy. 

When, in the year 1863, Catholics of different countries, 
principally of France and Belgium, attended a congress at 
Mechlin, Count Montalembert, amid general applause, de- 
clared that of all kinds of liberty freedom of conscience 
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was the most sacred, precious, legitimate, and indispen* 
sable. Whilst thus energetically testifying his abhorrence 
of religious coercion and of the penal system, Montalembert 
could only account for the past by gross perversion of his- 
torical facts. According to him, princes and governmenta 
had been to blame. Still further went Deschamps, the 
disciple of Liguori, afterwards Cardinal and Archbishop of 
Mechlin, by afiSrming that the rebellions so punished had 
never been anything but political. 

Genuine, complete equality, as a sentiment prevailing 
over and penetrating the whole of society, is impossible so 
long as one church is continually threatening another 
and ceaselessly proclaiming, as the heathen did to the 
Christians of old : * Non licet ease vos ; your very existence 
is an evil ; whenever the time comes we shall again use all 
our endeavours for your extermination.' So long as such 
sentiments are entertained by one church, others will not 
lay aside their arms, and instead of true peace there can 
never be more thfin a truce. 

Thus the question still confronts us which for 180(> 
years has remained unsolved ; the great dispute is still 
far from being at an end. In America, it is true, scarcely 
any one would think seriously of the possibility of a retro- 
grade movement ; but it is otherwise in Europe. The 
tenacity of purpose in those master spirits who set befora^ 
them the endeavour to bring practice once more into con- 
formity with their theory must not be underrated. The 
final result cannot be doubtful to any one capable of under* 
standing the unchanging laws of liistory. 
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'haqments from a proposed enlargement of tbe leoturo upon 
■<ieligiouB freedom. 

Liber Ponlificalis. 

The Pontifical Book {Liber PonlijicalU. wi. Vigiioli, i. 125), 

brought together iii its present form towards the end of the 

eeventb century, betriiys tbe design of appTopriating to the popes- 

tbe right of exeroising coercion against heretics. It records how 

I in Borne Pope Siriciua (a.d. 884-a.d. S9S) punished the Mani- 

!hieH,UB with banishment. In reality at that period it would 

Eouly have been poasihle for the emperor or the prefect repre- 

lunting him iu the city to do so. 

Misiiimanes oj tlus Middle Ages. 

Tbe propagntora of tbe faith in those daja (about the time ot 

r Charles the Great and later, comp. above p. 235) were usually 

I wanting in moderation, in subtle, adaptive insight into the 

thoughts and feeUngs of the heathen, in patient forbearance 

and consideration for their weaknesses, very frequently also in 

correct knowledge of their language. Those whom thoy aimed 

at converting were usually aware thai the missionary would 

, speedily be followed by his prince or king bringing servitude 

\ with him. 

Lmvi agaiiisl Ike Heretics. 

Throughout the earher Middle Ages^until the thirteenth 

I oentury — no statutes are to be found either m the canons of 

synods, or in secular codes enacting corporal punishment for 

heretics. We meet with only a couple of isolated instances, 

in the tenth and eleventh centuries, when kings caused sentence 

of death to be carried out. These took place under King Robert 

I in France and the Emperor Henry UI. in Germany. 

Cltriilendoin and Islam. i 

Between these two religions, essentially opposed as they are in 

character, there was one point of agreement, namely, that both 

r^eolared bloodshed and extermination to be the easiest and 
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surest means of ensuring the salvation of men. All that perished 
were martyrs — even those countless multitudes who fell victims 
to pestilence, want, hardship, or hunger. This was beheved 
by Christians as well as Moslems. Both regarded war, as 
then carried on, with its accompanying miseries and devasta- 
tions, as a Divine ordinance extending to all time, seeing that 
unbelievers and misbehevers would never cease to exist. To 
the Moslem, indeed, it was easy enough to bring this world 
And the next into accord. For the Moslem Paradise is but the 
prolongation and intensifying of sensual joys, with lovely women, 
exquisite viands and beverages. But how could such a concep- 
tion be made to harmonize with that of Western Christendom, 
where it was preached that the blessedness of the next world 
was a condition of pure, untroubled love, an eternal contempla- 
tion of the Deity, and a complete union of the human with the 
Divine will, which in itself is only infinite love ? . . . . 

Thomas Aquinas, 

Thomas says : ' Assuredly baptism is invalid when the rite 
is imposed upon a man by force. But if a man through terror, 
through threats, or ill-treatment is brought to submit to the rite 
being administered to him, then he really receives the sacra- 
ment (' In IV.* dist. 6, quaest. 1, art. 2). Hence it followed that 
if such a one betrayed any leaning towards his former faith and 
customs, he was looked upon as a schismatic, and was liable to 
be pimished as a heretic. 

The Inquisition. 

One product of this new institution was the development of 
belief in possession and witchcraft. The clergy thought that 
the constancy with which unbehevers endured the most agoniz- 
ing deaths, as well as their gift of winning proselytes, and of 
attracting multitudes to listen to their teaching, could only be 
explained by the supposition that they were in league with the 
powers of evil, and worked wonders through the help of Satan. 
That very constancy, out of admiration for which the veneration 
of martyrs and the whole system of worship of the saints had 
arisen, was now, to the astonishment of all observers, displayed 
by condemned heretics ; this was an unheard-of scandal and 
danger, which could only be met by severer tortures and by con- 
fessions of Satanic intercourse wrung frbm the sufferers. 
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^^^B the Law, I 



The Church of the Reformation. 

It now came tu pass tbat in the place of bishops, secular 
princee and the iiiaKiatrates of the ImperiaJ towns everywhere 
KBEumeil the government of the reformed churches by the desire 
of the reformers, or at all events with their consent. Hence con- 
sistories, formed of spiritual and secular members, were organized 
with sovereign authority and entrasted with the direction of 
obnrcb affairs. At first, Luther thought that princes might act as 
E^inakeshift bishops {NothbischSfe) in rendering such services to the 
inrcb : but soon afterwards be and Melani^btbon de^'ised a Ear 
tore comprehensive theory^viz. that it was a religious obliga- 
m on the part ot the governing power to provide for the due 
of the Divine law as contained in the ten comniand- 
lenta; and consequently, in accordance with the tirat table of 
the Law, to watch over the preaching of pure doctrine and the 
corresponding exercise of Divine worship, and if need be to 
enforce them. Rulers arc also called upon to guard their sub- 
jects from ' dissensions, factions, and tumults.' In this way the 
government of the church by the raters of the land was under- 
Btood to be a necessary and permanent ordinance of Dirine ap- 
pointment. By this means the church again became a coercive 
institution. The consistories everywhere set up were composed. 
after the Saxon pattern, of jurists and theologians, anil dealt 
with church discipline as if it were b police organisation. Civil 
punishments were inflicted for spiritual offences, sins were 
treated as crimes, absence from Divine worship was punished 
witli fine and imprisonment ; communities had no rights, only 
obligations. Home mitigation of the position may be found in 
the [act that usually princes and states were in agreement in 
enforcing the Reformation and in setting up the new church 
organization. Hut, on the whole, both portions of the German 
ttion, Catholic as well as Protestant . . . 

The Edict of Nantes. 

In France the denial of religious liberty had cost a fbrty 

^y^rs' civil war, carried on with the gi-osseat cruelty, and only at 

^intervals interrupted by a truce. The war was brought to a 

close (a.d. 1598) by the Edict of Nantes, which King Henry IV., 

in spite of great opposition, granted to his former co-religionists 

and companions in arms. The Protestants were permitted to 
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hold all offices, and allowed the right of political organization 
and of holding secular assemhlies, but their exercise of Divine 
worship was placed under many restrictions, and in the larger, 
and especially the cathedral towns, it was, if not altogether pro- 
hibited, confined to private houses ; in Paris and its environs, 
as well as at the Court, their form of worship was not permitted. 
Mixed tribunals were, however, conceded to the Protestants, and 
a great number of places of refuge, with Protestant garrisons, 
^ven up to them. Thus they were given at once too little and 
too much, the latter to their detriment ; for a state within a 
state could not be tolerated for any length of time by such a 
despotic monarchy as that of France, whilst the Huguenot 
nobility only relinquished the attempt to erect an independent 
republic in alliance with foreign governments after two bloody 
campaigns. From that time forth and after the fall of La Bo- 
^helle the Protestants remained peaceful and obedient subjects. 
The Edict was, nevertheless, a progressive step in civilisation. 
France thereby raised herself in power, and soon also in intellec- 
tual cultivation, above the other countries where religious strife 
was still rampant. It was proved to be possible that the two 
churches could live peacefully side by side, and Richelieu was 
-enabled, in alliance with the Protestants of the Netherlands, 
Germany, and Scandinavia, to sustain a successful struggle with 
the double power of the Habsburgs. 

The Spanish Netherlands, 

When Belgium was brought back under Spanish rule, a 
great emigration of Protestants took place ; those who remained 
behind were made Catholics by the use of the traditional means. 
With what success, and at what price, became apparent 120 
years later, when part of the country passed temporarily under 
Dutch rule. People, as F^nelon reports to Pope Clement XI., 
streamed in crowds from the villages into the towns to attend 
the Protestant service, and felt themselves to be genuine Pro- 
testants, whose forefathers for more than a hundred years had 
deceived the clergy and passed their lives in a continual state of 
-dissimulation. —(Corresp. de Finelon, iii. 876.) 



VARIOUS ESTIMATES OF THE FRKSCII 
REVOLUTION 



That highly gifted vromftn, the daughter of Necker, an 
eye- witness and participant in the drama of the Eevolution, 
said in the year 1797, that foreign natioos ought to ahetain 
from forming a depreciatory estimate of the state of things 
brought about in France by the Revolution, A century 
must elajise before it would be possible to measure the 

, height of greatness and dignity to which France might 

I again attain. 

Sixty years afterwards hor grandBOn, the present Due 

I. de BrogUe, wrote : 

Lea doctrines de 1789, pri sea dana leur veritable acoepCion, 

f forment done uue aorte de fai publique qni sunit ans flublessea ' 
des apdtrea et aus ^garements des disciples. G'eat une terre 
promise dont I'image ne p^rit pas. Beaucoiip de noa p^res ont 
pu moarir au dfaert en deaeap^rant de I'attcinib'e ; moinsexcu- 
sables qu'etix, doqb avons pu m^Hter de la pcrdre et de la pleiirer 

I dans Texil. Cependant elle exiate ; noua le savoaa, car nous 

' avons goilt^ sa pais ; son souvenir vit au fond des ctBurs et le 

I malbeur passe aans I'effacer,* 

Under Napoleon III. this note of lamentation was all 
Vibat was allowed expression. 

Since then thirty years have passed away ; the empire 
' [FtagmentB from a lecture deliTered before the Academj of Munich, at j 
Fwhicb no coneecutive manuscript h»s been lound. Two versions of Ihs 
I preamble have come to hand, but of which of tbesc Ddllicger made lue in 
I lui lectnie 1 eaanot remember, nor euily find out,] 

' Etudts laorala et litUraires, pa: Albert de Broglie, Paris, 1858, p. 93. 
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has fallen, de Broglle himself has for a short time been 
at the head of his coontry^s government, but the land 
of promise — peaceful, constitutional monarchy — is still a& 
far off and unapproachable as ever. The most eminent 
Frenchmen are of opinion that the National Assembly of 
1789 signally proved that the French nation was unfitted 
by its past for this form of government ; and, moreover, 
the Assembly itself did everything to render it impos- 
sible, or, at any rate, untenable. All are agreed in 
recognising the benefits of the Revolution — liberation 
from a court, and the rule of a court like that of Ver- 
sailles ; civil equality ; the reform of the administration 
of justice; the opening up of a career to every talent 
and every taste. Yet thoughtful men consider that some 
of the gifts of the revolution are the gifts of the Danai^ 
and contain a germ of death — the abrogation, for instance^ 
of the testamentary power of the parent. The historical 
glory of the Revolution will not survive the attacks of 
Taine. The illusion is destroyed. Still, I doubt whether 
many Frenchmen would readily endorse De Tocquoville's 
final verdict : ' The French people of to-day stand far below 
those of the eighteenth century. Seventy years of revolu- 
tion have quenched our courage, our faith, our self-reli- 
ance, our public spirit, and, in the great majority of the 
upper classes, even our passions— excepting those of vanity 
and avarice.' 

A blast of discouragement and sadness has evidently 
passed over the minds of the best and wisest thinkers on 
the banks of the Seine. Nevertheless, sanabiles Deus fecit 
nationes ! So gifted a people, endowed with strong intellec- 
tual powers, still rich in the noblest productions of the mind, 
and foremost amongst the Latin nations, will and must 
rise again to political greatness. It would least of all 
become us Germans to doubt of the future of France. 
Germany after the Thirty Years' War was suffering more 
sorely from murderous, self-inflicted wounds, and had sunk 
far lower than has France at the present day. 
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Tn a few yearH Prance will celebrate the centenary of 
I her first gi'eat revolution. It will be liononred as a great 
national feBtival, dedicated to tbe glorious memory of wi 
event which raised FraTice to be the pohtieal leader of 
Europe, and which procured for her a rich harvest of 
permanent advantages. 

AVe alt know that the fortunes of Germany have been 
largely affected by the occurrences of the year 1789. The 
French Revolution has some connexion, more or less close, 
with all that has happened to us during the last ninety 
years. The history nl that political convulsion touches 
BO nearly, and is so remarkable as an event in the 
history of mankind, so full of instruction and warumg, 
that we are forced to study it with the same interest, and 
in the same spu-it of earnest investigation and criticism, 
with which we treat the great events of our own history. 
A thorough acquaintance with the origin and course of the 
f |*reat revolution is necessary before we can form a judg- 
L ment upon it, or hazard a conjecture as to its issues in the 
future. 

If, as is generally admitted, France is still in a state of 
revolution, must not every thoughtful man ask himself 
when and how the process of recovery from this century of 
political and social disease is likely, clearly and unmistak- 
ably, to set m ? It is a question to which history alone 
can supply an answer, and even then only to the few who 
understand how to read and interpret her Iiieroglyphics, 

The literature of the subject is overwhelming. German 

and French authors have vied with each other in depicting 

the great and fatal tragedy. Statesmen, far-famed scholars 

and brilhant masters of style, such as Thiers, Mignet, 

Miehelet, Lamartine, Droz, Barante, and a long series of 

less honoured names, have applied themselves to the task 

in France. Germany contributes the works of celebrated 

' historians like Waehsmutb, Niebnhr, Schlosser, Eduard 

I Amd, Zinkeisen, Htiiisser, Dahlniann, VooSj'bel. England 

' has Carlyle. 
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But many of the works of these authors bear only too 
strongly the impress of their time and of the political cir- 
cumstances under which they were written. The strict 
censorship which existed under the first Napoleon forbade 
any honest presentation of recent facts, and in the works 
belonging to the period of the Restoration we are sensible 
of the combative spirit of the day. The political opposi- 
tion and strife between Liberals and Boyalists inevitably 
threw both parties back upon the history of the Revolution. 
The Liberals exerted themselves to establish a fundamental 
difference between the years 1789 and 1798. The Boyalists 
contended, on the contrary, that the Beign of Terror was 
only the logical development of the principles and deeds of 
1789, that Lafayette and Barnave were only the fore- 
runners of Bobespierre. 

At a later period, after the revolution of 1880, a multi- 
tude of imitators followed along the path thus opened for 
them. There were some who, while admitting that there 
had been occasional errors, undertook to justify the whole 
revolution, especially the Convention and the party of the 
Mountain. Far from needing palliation and excuse, la 
Terreur was held up to admiration. Saint-Just and Bobes- 
pierre became heroes, and Danton was justly punished for 
his subsequent attempt to check the bloodshed. 

Auguste Thierry has laboured with wonderful acuteness 
and great expenditure of erudition to represent in the Bevo- 
lution an occurrence which on historical grounds was as 
justifiable as it was needful. Under the designation of 
Jacques Bonhomme, he has represented the poor Gallic 
people as for centuries ill-treated and trampled upon by 
their Frankish conquerors, suffering the grossest oppression 
with inexhaustible patience, and always remaining entirely 
distinct from the dominant race. He maintains that the 
condition of the GalHco-Boman people under Frankish rule 
resembled that of the Greeks under the Turk. In the Bevo- 
lution this struggle between two races burst out into a deci- 
sive conflict, which is to be regarded as the triumph of the 
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Romans over the Teutonic Franks. Auguste Thierry's 
brother, Aiuadee, who may also be reckoned araonget the 
most distinguiBhed of French historians, once, after the Revo- 
lution of February, said to a German htc-rary man that the 
historical consequence of this European convulsion could be 
no other than the entire liberation and severance of the Latin 
(Jtomanentkum) from the Teutonic (GemianentkHiii) element. 

Foremost amongst the panegj'rista of the Revolution of 
1789 stand Mignet and Thiers, whose works met with 
immense success, and, besides making a profound impression 
upon the educated classes, were soon offered to the lower 
classes in a popular and less refined form. They are 
written in a spirit of fatalism ; even the horrors and crimes 
recorded are regarded as the logical sequence of the advent 
of a new epoch in human life. Thiers is always on the side 
of the victor ; the conquered, the despoiled, the beaten side 
has ill his eyes no right to complain ; the giant wheels of 
the Juggernaut -car of Revolution have passed over thein 
eimply because they were in tht way. 

The history of the Revolution thus revised to suit French 
taste had the effect of an intoxicating drink. The intoxica- 
tion reached its height in the year 1847 with the appearance 
of Lamartine's ' Girondins," in practical imirortance by far 
the most remarkable work that his pen produced. ' This 
romantic and sentimental rehabilitation of the Reign of 
Terror had at the time an immense effect. The work had 
an extraordinary and truly national success : when the 
crisis came (though certainly nobody then imagined it to be 
80 near at hand) it marked the author of the book as the 
man of the time.' The conclusion was patent ; he who was 
capable of such intelligent comprehension of the First Revo- 
lution, who had entered so sympathetically into its spirit, 
must be the statesman best fitted to guide^the new revolu- 
tion. And so it came to pass. Lamartine's book without 
doubt did much to eliminate that fear of the Republic which 
had survived in the public mind ever sinee^the last decade 
of the eighteenth century. 
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The history of the Girondins appeals much less to the 
judgment and principles than to the imagination and nerves 
of the reader. It depicts the scenes of heroism and horror, 
the thrilling and stirring incidents of the Revolution, at 
one moment tragical, at another burlesque, with the detail 
and high colouring of an historical romance. The subject 
took possession of Lamartine's imagination ; he became 
intoxicated with his own narrative. The horrors of the 
Revolution are, of course, neither praised nor justified, but 
their hideousness disappears under the dramatic charm of 
the skilful grouping and the flowing eloquence which mark 
the whole narrative. To a generation weary with the 
tedium of existence, and athirst for novelty at any price, 
the atrocious deeds and stirring fortunes of their fathers 
were brilliantly depicted in a work which combines the 
seductive charm of romance with the apparent trustworthi- 
ness of sober history. Involuntarily, the villainy of the 
Girondins was forgotten in admiration for their audacity 
and in sentimental pity for their downfall.' 

In France at the present moment the First Revolution 
has still a numerous circle of worshippers. How far this 
idolatry is carried we know from Victor Hugo, the gifted 
poet, who places before the eyes of his countrymen their 
own thoughts, either in a poetic garb or else with rhetorical 
adornment. ' The French Revolution,' he says, ' is the 
greatest step in progress that humanity has made since the 
time of Christ. France has put forward the Encyclopffidists, 
the Physiocratists, the Philosophers, and the Utopians — four 
noble armies, ready to do battle for suflFering humanity.' 

Henri Martin, the author of a copious and widely read 
history of France, which was more than once crowned by the 
Academy, has also within the last few years published a 
history of the time of the Revolution. In tendency this 
work is similar to those of Mignet and Thiers. His 
favourite heroes are the Girondins ; the First Republic is a 
period of infinite glory : this Republic conquered the whole 

* Comp. Preuss, JahrbUchert viii. I86I, p. 113 f. 
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world ; but as it kaew not how to conquer its own passions 
it lacerated itself with its own hands and i)emhed, choked 
by a military despotism. The Third Republic, that of tt>-day, 
exists under a more favouralile star ; it has regenerated 
France, and will revive her greatuess and restore to her the 
Bhine frontier with all that belongs to it. 

Martin cherished these hopes till the day of his deatb, 
and left behind him a school which aspires, by means of 
popular pamphlets, to iaoculate the world with his views 
of history. 

OoT own HermEin Grimm is a follower of Martin. He 
regards the French Bevolntion of the last hundred years as 
the upheaval of the Celtic subsoil out of the Roman stratum 
. which formed the overlying arable land, and represented 
the intellect, the energy, and the wealth of the country. 
France, the country of the Celts, lying between the Meuse 
and the Pyrenees, fertilized for two tbousaud years by 
Teutonic and Latin blood, has again become the ancient 
Gaul. Worn, wearied, and exhausted iu the noblest sense, 
the French race again makes way for the rabble of Celts, 
which, rising like the released dregs of the population, 
smothers with its scum the remains of the Homan element 
and drags it down to itself. We follow the course of this 
process as it advances by lits and starts, and we see how 
as the aggressive portion of the race becomes dominant, 
the weaker succumbs. The time must come when the last 
breath of opposition will be spent, and the pre-historic 
Gallic element under Druid leadership will celebrate its 
decisive victory, ^Tiat mEinner of men this result may 
bring forth, let Ctesar, or recent French history, inform us,' 

A salutary reaction against this idolizing of the Revo- 
lution set in under the Second Empire with the works of 
Granier, Mortimer Ternaux, and Barante. But the most 
decided advocates of this change of opinion were Tocqueville 
and Taine. 

Taine tears to pieces the legend of ' the rosy dawn of the 
• iVauw. Jahrbiichcr, 37. 1871, p. 688. 
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Eevolution.' Malouet had already remarked, ' The Reign 
of Terror— Za Terrewr— begins, with July 14 ' (1789). The 
date might be put even further back. Lawlessness began 
from the very first ; there was nof central power, nor secu- 
rity for life and property. It wasj hunger that caused riots 
and attacks on castles. It was the fatal destiny of the 
French Revolution to have famine for its forerunner, and 
want, misery, and bankruptcy for its companions, to which 
was soon added a double war. 

Taine enumerates six * Jacqueries * in the time of the 
National Assembly. The Revolution caused them, for it 
exposed the prevailing injustice and abuses, proclaimed the 
rights of the people, and substituted, in the place of the 
old resignation, a spirit of revenge. 

The old machinery of government came at once to & 
standstill. Justice, finance, administration, army, every- 
thing was unhinged. It was no longer revolution, says 
Taine, but dissolution. The old regime was convulsed in 
the agonies of death. The National Assembly especially 
loses most of its attraction in the light that Taine throws 
upon it ; it was composed almost entirely of young men 
without experience and without political training. They 
were completely fettered in their undertakings; in Paris 
and in Versailles they already groaned under the ' yoke of 
popular control, beneath which their two predecessors had 
been crushed.' 

Just at the moment when the art of government had 
become more than ever difficult, journalists and pam- 
phleteers were busied in popularising it, and representing it 
as universally attainable, as though every one could under- 
stand and give an opinion upon it. * Each one considered 
himself fitted to take part in the government of his coun- 
try.' Even the king himself thought that the nation 
understood more about governing than he. Dumont aptly 
observed at that time that if any one in the two cities of 
London and Paris were to ask the passers-by in the street 
whether they were ready forthwith to undertake the go- 
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vernment of the state, in London out of a hundred persons 
uinety-nine would answer ' No," whilst in Paris ninety-nine 
would answer ' Yes.' 



It is a much disputed question whether, in the year 
1789, or even fifteen years earlier, on the accession of 
Louis XVI., it might still have been possible to avert the 
revolution, and through timely reforms undertaken by the 
government to save both throne and people. 

Contemporaries would, for the most part, have answered 
the question affirmatively. Even now there are some who 
would do BO. One of the best historians of the Revolution, 
Droz, has expressed this opinion even in the title of his 
book, for it professes to give a history of the years during 
which it would stilJ have been possible to avert the revolu- 
tion, or to direct it. Count Fontmartin ' says that he suffera 
the torments of Tantalus when he sees in the documents and 
papers that have recently come to light how mistakes might 
have been avoided, and preventive measures adopted. 

The student most thoroughly acquainted with the France 
of 178y was of a different opinion. ' ^Tien,' says de Toc- 
qaeville, ' one recalls the incarnate abominations of that 
jieriod with sufficient vividness to imagine oneself a con- 
temporary spectator, one becomes convinced how impossible 
it would have been for the revolution not to break out.* 

In the recognition of the fact that reform was impos- 
sible, and that with the first shock a convulsion became 
inevitable, lies, as it seems to me, the decided advance 
which our age has made towards the right understanding 
of histoiy through the opening of fresh sources of infor- 
mation and through more careful examination of the older. 
For if a sick man is to recover, the organs which have not 
been attacked by the disease must, for the most part, be 
healthy ; but if all of them, especially the most vital, are 
diseased, recovery is impossible. 

A Conservative party, like that which almost every 

* In bii article on Molouet's HetDoin, Nonveaux Samtdis, ti. B5. 
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country has produced in our own time, a party whose prin- 
ciple is to preserve and uphold that which exists, was not 
at that time to be found in France. 

It is significant that Mably, the only man amongst the 
literati of that day who had studied French history, was 
not only entirely free from the hopeful delusions in which 
his contemporaries were apt to indulge, but was a decided 
pessimist. Whenever the government passed a good and 
useful measure, he said : * So much the worse ! That will 
give the old machine which we have got to overthrow 
another respite.' ^ 

It is remarkable that Goethe, the careful and sympa- 
thetic student of the French Uterature of the eighteenth 
century, has observed such a strict, I might almost say 
fluch an anxious, silence upon this great event, although he, 
like all Germans, must have been both moved and shocked 
by its consequences. I can find amongst his writings only 
one passage on the subject, though this is certainly a striking 
one. After reading the history of Louis XVI. by Soulavie, 
he remarks : * Looked at broadly, the impression left is 
similar to that produced when mountain torrents and 
streams, propelled by an irresistible impulse of Nature, 
pouring from the heights down many ravines and valleys, 
combine at last to cause the ruthless flood, which overwhelms 
alike him who foresaw its approach and him who never 
expected it. We can discern in this monstrous catastrophe 
nothing but an outbreak of relentless natural forces, no trace 
of that which we philosophers love to signalise as liberty.' 

Goethe recognised that, in opposing this irresistible pro- 
cess of dissolution, all human thought and endeavour must 
fail, that no individual could break through this brazen 
chain of cause and effect, or cheek the disaster. When such 
a fate befalls a great people, it must necessarily impress the 
poet as would a catastrophe in Nature, a volcanic outburst, 
or a flood. But any one who studies the real history of 
this people, not merely the court history, and reflects upon 

* SuppUtiieyit au Cours de LitUrature, par La Horpe, 1810, p. 
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the social and poUttual coaditions of tbe nation, perceives 
that asauredly here also we have to deal with a procetfH 
which worked itself out iu accordance with moral laws, and 
■conBequently with freedom. Yea, with freedom. For even 
iu B. whole people, or a class, or an order, there is, and 
abides, free will, and with it responsibility. 

"When we mark the influence exercised by a false view 
of ancient history on the general course of the French 
Revolution ; when we find examples of Itoman and Greek 
heroes cited to excuse every murder for which a political 
pretext could be found ; every atrocitj' lauded as an act of 
virtue if a parallel for it could be gathered from the life of 
a so-called great man by some classic author, it becomes 
evident that not only the way in which, during the eigh- 
teenth century, ancient history was studied, was ruinous to 
taste, but that the line taken by the encyclopedists, to whom 
the thorough investigation of historical events appeared 
superfluous, and who purposely distorted facts for the sake 
of establishing certain theories, was in the highest degree 
pernicious, both to learning, and to the whole moral de- 
velopment of France,' 



One cause of the Eevolution hitherto hut little noticed 
lay in the condition of the Universities, and in the multi- 
tude of their students. The number in proportion to the 
population was greater than it is at the present day. Be- 
fore 1789 France had 562 colleges with more than 72,000 
pupils, of whom about 40,000 were foundation scholars 
(litmrsif.n) who received instruction and hoard and lodging 
gratuitously, either altogether or in part. In France at 
tbe present day there are only 1949 such scholars in 200 
■colleges or educational insUtutions. and therefore fewer 
hy 85,000 than in 1789, although the population has in- 
•creaaed from twenty-live to thirty-eight millions. Thus it 
■was, that year by year an enormous flock of- half-educated 

' Ouap. Efiiv&n, HemthnuU likni. i.. IBSl.p. 409. 
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literary proletarians was turned out from the lectare- j 
rooms into the world, with but slight prospect of winning 1 
a good position in life, since the whole of the public service, 
in consequence of the sale of offices, belonged to and vaa- I 
hereditary in certain families. The consequence was that f 
a very large number of discontented young men were ready i 
to become the tools of the leaders of the revolutionary 
movement and to fan the flame of discontent by immphleta 
and newspaper articles. The country swarmed with lawyera 
far beyond the requisite number. We find in the National 
Assembly, besides 176 merchants and farmers, 279 lawyerB» 
exclusive of sixty-two officials of the lower courts, — a ma- 
jority therefore of at least 840 jurists, whose whole stock I 
of learning was limited to an acquaintance with Latin, to- 1 
reminiscences of Brutus Cassiua and Cato, with iierhaps a- 1 
fragmentary knowledge of French history and of Komiui f 
law acquired in the unscientific fashion in which it was then J 
studied. These were the people to whom the decision of I 
every question was entrusted ; in their hands lay the fat* I 
of France. 



Quite the worst of the manifold diseases and infirmities- 
from which the body pohtic in France then suffered was. 
the court at Versailles. The letters of Louis XIV.'s sister- 
in-law, Elizabeth Charlotte, as well as those of Madame de 
Maiutenon, give us a glimpse into the wicked corruption of i 
the court in their day. During the orgies of the Begenoy [ 
and the sixty years of Louis XV.'s reign, things became even 
more hopeless. The court, nitb its dependencies, consisted J 
of 60,000 persons, whose mission it was to serve and to en- I 
tertain two [jersons ; and these two, the king and his consort,i;l 
were all the while submitting with reluctance to the bur- 
densome constraint imposed upon them by court tradition. 

From A'ersailles, the residence of the court and of the 
royal family, our eyes turn to another city in the immediate 
neighbourhood, maintauiing the liveliest intercourse with i 
Versailles — Fai-is, the centre of all the real or culti%'ated. J 
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intelligence that tben existed in France, the nursery of 

public opinion which the government had now called into 

being ; the oracle of the provinces, wliere no one durst form 

an opinion until that of the capital was known ; the focuEt 

of all the public offices, ever ainee the royal plan of eentra- 

liaation had been carried out. Thither, now that famine 

I had begun periodically to visit France, flocked a swai'm of 

I bread-aeekers from all parts of the country. Those who 

I had been poor when they arrived quickly Hank down into- 

I the ranks of the already organized mob, swelling the 

I numbers and strength of the rabble who paraded the streets, 

I and whose occupation was to Btir up tumult and riot, to- 

I which were soon added murder and plunder. This waa 

I the class which, directed by secret leaderp, extolled by the 

I daily press and the National Assembly, and hailed as the 

' people,' rapidly rose to power. The Assembly which, with 

' the help of this rabble, had overiwwered the govennuent, 

was forced to give way and to formulate decrees at its bid- 

dmg; — within a few months France had passed from & 

monarchy to an ochlocracy. 



It had become customary to speak of a revolution as of 
f an event which might come to i>a88 in any state in a per- 
fectly natural and even orderly way. People ha<l in their 
minds revolutions in the palace or the seraglio, or a change 
in the order of succession such as had been accomplished 
in the revolution which happened to be best known, that 
of England in the year 1688. The Abbe Vertot had nar- 
rated the history of the Portuguese and Swedish revolutions, 
I and also that of the Roman Republic. But t\nf catastrophe- 
I in Franet; was the first to give to the word the meaning 
of a fundamental political transformation. With a wanton- 
ness which now seems to us incredible, and with unsus- 
pecting confidence, the ship of the state was allowed to drift 
out into a stormy, shoreless ocean. All experience was 
utterly at fiiult ; the world's history had never before pro- 
duced a phenomenon of the kind. 
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It is certain that the suffering classes of the nation 
would have behaved very differently in the years of pre- 
paration before the outbreak of the Bevolution if they had 
been acquainted with their own history and had drawn 
correct conclusions from it. 

[In a review of the causes of the Revolution one item 
that must not be undervalued is the widespread hatred of 
the established church.] The church was formerly the 
most powerful body in the land, and possessed apparently 
every guarantee of security and durability. But the clergy 
had long since lost their influence, and had ceased to be 
trusted by the larger and more enterprising part of the 
nation ; confidence had given place to bitter hatred. 

[Let us hear what was said on the eve of the Bevolution, 
by one well acquainted with the situation, as to the feeling 
that prevailed among the educated classes with regard to 
the church :] ® 

*0n avait tant mele d'erreurs superstitieuses aux verites 
de la reUgion ; les eerivains du jour, en nous deroulant 
nos tristes annales, nous montraient tant de guerres 
civiles, tant de massacres inhumains, tant de persecutions, 
tant de princes deposes, tant de sorciers brules par le 
fanatisme, tant de peuples opprimes par les prejuges, par 
Tignorance, et par la tyrannie du systeme feodal ; I'expul- 
sion et la spoliation d'un million de Franfais, pour cause 
d'h^resie, etaient si recentes ; les querelles encore existantes 
contre les jansenistes et les molinistes, et celles des billets 
de confessions, nous semblaient si ridicules, qu'il nons etait 
impossible de ne pas saisir, avec enthousiasme, Tesperance, 
peut-etre trop illusoire, que des hommes de genie nous 
donnaient alors d*un avenir ou la raison, I'humanite, la 
tolerance et la liberte devaient regner sur les derniers de- 
bris des erreurs, des folies et des prejuges qui avaient si 
longtemps asservi et ensanglante le monde.' 

• Mimoircs de S^gur^ 1869, i. p. 88. 



LECTURE Vm 

THE PART TAKEN BY NORTH AMERICA 
IX LITERATURE' 



I Only a few weeks ago an American CongresB was holding^ 
■its Bittinga in Beriin. Four hundred eeholarB, European 
I and transatlantic, were assembled to discuss the antiqui- 
' ties of the American continent, the relics of the races that 
peopled it, and the state of civilisation existing at the 
I time of its discovery, and previous to it. Tlie idea there- 
Lnpon occurred to me that it would be worth while to take 
iinto consideration another Ajneriean subject, namely, the 
Kjiterature of the United States, the course of its develop- 
Kjaent, and the relation that it bears to the hteratnre of 
Borope. 

The times are gone by when each nation was sufficient 

I for itself, resting content, even in the intellectual world, 

I.Titb its own creations, and rarely overstepping the bounds 

■ of its own language and literature to enquire into the 

fliterary works of foreign lands, unless they happened to be 

fimtten in Latin, the common language of the learned. 

Literature and science have become to an unforeseen degree 

international ; all must supplement, reinforce, and rectify 

the productions of other civihsed nations, and desire to 

use and to enjoy them. The interchange of ideas between 

all the nations of the world becomes each year more rapid, 

general, and comprehensive. The criticism which decides 

■ (LednredBliveredrttheFestiTal or the Academy of Science in Munich 
mber 27, 1&88, enlarged from DOllinger's MS.] 
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upon the worth of eminent works is frequently the unani- 
mous verdict of several nations. 

The States of the Union, which now number 61,000,000 
inhabitants, arose about two centuries and a half ago out 
of insignificant beginnings, and were scarcely noticed in 
their silent growth for a considerable time by the rest of 
the world. 

The first colonists were Englishmen, who, fleeing from 
oppression at home in search of liberty of conscience, pro- 
posed to organize a community in accordance with their 
own religious principles. The Pilgrim Fathers, the first 
founders of the six states of New England, belonged to 
different sects, but of whatever denomination — Presby- 
terian, Congregationalist, or Baptist — all alike were imbued 
with the strict moral and religious principles of Calvinistic 
Puritanism. The Bible and a few religious books which 
they had brought with them were all they needed. Religion 
was the first concern of life, especially to their preachers, 
amongst whom were some learned men, educated at the 
English universities. Certain controversial questions were 
much discussed among them, above all that of toleration, 
which gave rise to Roger Williams's still famous and 
popular book, * The Bloody Tenet of Persecution,' a book 
which struck out a new line, and worked like a fresh reve- 
lation, so that its appearance is still looked back upon as 
an honour to America. 

It was fortunate for the Puritans, both English and 
American, that they possessed in Milton a classical poet 
qualified to enlarge the circle of their ideas, and to refine 
their deepest feelings. His * Samson Agonistes,' that mighty 
hynm of the chosen champion of God, must have been 
read with enthusiasm and rapture in New England, so 
closely does the subject bear upon the fate of the colonists 
and their fathers. The historian of the earlier American 
literature ^ mentions a number of poets] of the period from 

« Moses Coit Tyler, A History of American Literature, vols. i. and ii. 
reaching down to 1765. London, 1879. 
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the end of the seventeenth to the LepinninK of the eigh- 
teenth century. They wrote chiefly on religious euhjects, 
hut none of them deserve to he mentioned by the side of 
Milton. They were rough, fanciful versifiers, rather than 
poets. 

The social influence of the preachers was powerful and 
strongly marked in these colonies, so much so indeed that 
Tyler characterizes the Mather family as a dynasty. But 
the influence of these men was due to their personal quali- 
ties—in their writings they only echoed the ideas of Euro- 
pean theologians. 

The fact that no attempt was made to found an American 
newspaper before the year 1698 proves that the intellectual 
needs of the colonists and their families were but slight. 
The modest leaflet which then made its api)earance in 
Boston was promptly suppressed. Six yearn later another 
attempt was made with better success, and for lifteen years 
a newspaper, issued weekly, and containing a bare record of 
events without any expression of opinion, remained the 
only periodical in the colonies. A strict censorabip existed 
under the direction of an ecclesiastic, the president of 
Harvard College. 

So, until far on in the eighteenth century, American 
hteratme was kept within very narrow limits. Works on 
the topography of the diiferent coIonicH were composed, and 
narratives of the wars with the Indians and the French, 
but nothing apjreared of lasting value, or likely to rouse 
the interest of a wider circle. But in theology a star of 
considerable magnitude arose in the person of the preacher 
Jonathan Edwards, 1703-1758. He has been described as 
a man in whom a Calvin and a Fenelon were combined. 
He was in fact an iiidei)endent and acute thinker, and an 
eieeedingly prolific writer. He became the founder of a 
school which exists to this day, and if there be, properly 
speaking, an American theology, it must exist mainly in 
connexion with Edwards and his disciples. 

The first century, the infancy of the colony, had passed 
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away; the middle of the eighteenth century had been 
reached before any man whose name is worth recording in 
history, or any book fit to take a place in the world's- 
literature, appeared. Then arose Benjamin Franklin, a 
man with whom few of the world's heroes can compare* 
He was, to use an English expression, a self-made man. 
With wonderful moral energy, this son of a tallow- 
chandler, this poor printer's apprentice, by the force of 
self-discipline and self- education, trained himself to become 
a most influential scholar and statesman in his time, an 
instructor of his countrymen in religion, and their leader 
in politics. His whole life was a series of successes. His 
autobiography, written for his son, might well be said to be 
written for the sons of all nations. The educational influ- 
ence which this typical life and example has exercised, and 
still exercises, in the States can hardly be overrated. 

This great career naturally brings to our minds a still 
greater name, held in the highest honour not only by the 
American nation, but by the whole civilised world — George 
Washington. Great aUke as a soldier and a statesman, he 
was singularly high-minded and free from selfish ambition, 
and was actuated solely by patriotism and a sense of 
duty. He was highly favoured by fortune. The very exis- 
tence of the new state was due pre-eminently to his crea- 
tive genius. At the close of his career his loss was mourned 
by all nations. The most careful scrutiny of his life can 
discover no dark spot or stain sullying the lustre of hi» 
virtues. America must acknowledge herself peculiarly 
blessed in having the privilege of setting before the rising 
generation in their homes and in their schools the examples 
of two such men as Washington and Franklin. About 
a dozen biographies of Washington have appeared in the 
States ; that by Marshall brought to the publishers a profit 
of 100,000 dollars. 

At the conclusion of the peace of 1783, thirteen colonies, 
with a population of about three million souls, were in- 
scribed on the roll of independent states. Was the severance 
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f from the mother country — the 'bumu eountrv," as it was 
[ Btill called— really unavoidable? The British Governmeut 
in thi!Be colonies was by no means tyrannical or oppressivt'. 
The breach was principally due to temporary mifiunder- 
standings brought about by the fault of a few individuals, 
abort- all by the short-sighted obstinacy of the kinp, and 
I the weakness of his minister. Lord North. Had the old 
I maxim, ' No taxation without representation,' only been put 
force, the separation might never have taken place. 
Relations might easily have been estabiisbed between the 
colonies and ' Old England ' eimUar to those at present ex- 
isting between Canada and England, under which that colony 
' continues prosperous and contented. England would then 
\ have been powerful enough to check the despotism of 
Napoleon on the continent of Europe. In America the 
monarchical principle would ha^'e been preserved in a very 
mild yet efToctoal and beneficial form, without depriving 
her of the power of self-government. The great question 
of slavery would then, as in other British colonies, have 
found a peaceful solution, and the four years' war of seces- 
Bion, with its immeasurable sacrifices and far-reaching evil 
[ consequences, would have been avoided. Only had such 
been the course of events, there would, of course, have been 
' no such thing as a special American literature. 

The forty or fifty years following the birth of the new 
republic continued unfruitful in literature. Political party 
Btrugglee, connected with the gi-adual organization of the 
constitution, were productive indeed of much pamphleteer- 
ing, but of no book of lasting importance. In Europe the 
opiolon prevailed that anything printed in America must 
, be too superficial to deserve the name of literature. Aa 
liite as 1828 in the most widely read English magazine, the 
* Edinburgh Review,' the question is contemptuously asked, 
' Who reads an American book ? ' And even on the further 
I side of the Atlantic the possibility of America taking any 
I part in literature or science was spoken of with great diffi- 
[ dence. In the year 1837 Emerson in a speech observes : 
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* Perhaps the time is already come . . . when the slug- 
gard intellect of this continent will look from under its iron 
lids, and fill the postponed expectation of the world with 
something better than the exertions of mechanical skill. 
Our day of dependence — our long apprenticeship to the 
learning of other lands, draws to a close. The millions 
that around us are rushing into life cannot always be fed 
on the sere remains of foreign harvests.' ' 

There were four men who at length attracted the atten- 
tion of Europe to the productions of transatlantic intellect, 
and who awoke in Americans the idea that they were able 
and called upon to take an active share in the literary work 
of the world : Washington Irving, Fenimore Cooper, William 
Prescott, and WilUam Ellery Channing. 

Irving is still by far the most popular and widely read 
author in America, and deserves to hold a permanent place 
in the literature of the world. It has been calculated that 
60,000 volumes of his works were sold during his lifetime 
in America alone, and that the yearly sale has since 
amounted to 30,000 volumes. 

Prescott is a literary star of the first magnitude, and 
would have been an ornament to any nation. His two 
great historical works, on Ferdinand and Isabella, and on 
PhiUp II., the fruit of fifteen years' strenuous labour and 
preparatory study, stand alone on a par with the works of 
Banke and Baumgarten as the best of the kind which this 
century has produced. His books on the Conquest of 
Mexico and the Conquest of Peru are not less excellent ; 
all belong to the literature of the world, and America may 
well be proud of her citizen who, in spite of a persistent 
weakness of the eyes, was able to accomplish such tasks. 

Channing stands far lower in general importance. 
Outside the Union his memory is already half effaced, al- 
though in America the feeUng still justly prevails that 
much gratitude is due to him. His influence in his time 

' Emerson's Works, vol. ii. p. 174. Bohn*s Standard Library, London, 
1888. 
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f naa wide aud lieneficial. He is reckoned as the nioBt in- 
y defati^nble and succeBsful opponent of tbnt greateet of 
American evils, slavery ; he prepared its downfall. Elo- 
quently and perBistently he enforced on the younger gene- 
ration the need of independent thought and of the exercise 
of private judgment. What, to us, perliape, is displeasing 
in him is there accounted to his credit ; he belongs to thfi 
foHter-fathers of American Chauvinism. ' In every other 
country.' says Chanoing, ' the individual is set aside ; here 
he is recognised.' This, after all, is a modest statement 
compared with the espressions osed in every school and 
I from every platform in America on the yearly commemo- 
I rative festival of the Constitution, July 4.' 

In Uie main England is still the great preceptor of 
[ America. She expends in wages and plant at least ten 
I times the amount that she receives from thence. Never- 
iBB it is apparent that the influence of America upon 
[ Bnglish national life is continually increasing. England 
I has, indeed, not only kept free from some of the most 
serious evils in American pohtical life, such as place-hunt- 
ing and oiBce-selling, but has struck into exactly the oppo- 
site path of free competition and examinationB. None the 
less, England regards the great transatlantic republic with 
mingled feelings of admiration, fear, and envy. The same 
ideas and meaBiu'es which, in their French form, act upon 
the island folk west of the Channel with a deterrent effect, 
I assume so seductive a form in the garb in which America 
I has clothed them that Eughshmen are induced to copy 
them. 

So far as Uterature is concerned America remained 
until towards the year 1845 much in the position of a 
young man who, having inherited a considerable fortune 
from his father, at first seeks only to enjoy it, instead of 
adding to it by his own enterprise, This remark, however, 
' does not apply to the natural sciences — physics, chemistry, 
L engineering, and mechanics: for these studies had long 

■ fDoUinger's MS. contains no further notice of Penimore Cooper.] 
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been pursued with indefatigable zeal and with the happiest 
results. Libraries of natural science, collections, labora- 
tories of every kind seem to have sprung like mushrooms 
from the ground. Only to mention one example, there are 
in America twenty-eight well-equipped astronomical obser- 
vatories. Indeed, the recent discoveries of natural science 
have transformed the whole of modern Ufe, and still further 
victories over the forces of Nature are to be expected. It 
is to this side of life and science that America with charac- 
teristic energy has devoted her powers of thought and in- 
vestigation. In the sphere of literature, taken in the 
narrower sense, that is in classical and historical study, 
the advance towards creative effort has been comparatively 
slow. A continual and abundant influx of Uterary works 
of that kind from the old country has seemed to render the 
labour of original work superfluous. I must make an ex- 
ception in favour of some of the articles in the * Cyclo- 
psedia of American Biography * which has been compiled by 
German-American industry.* 

It is not surprising that fresh editions of the Bible are 
yearly issued in the States. Next to the Bible, Bunyan's 
* Pilgrim's Progress * appears to be the most popular re- 
ligious book. This work of fiction, written in prison 
about the year 1680 by a religious enthusiast of humble 
origin, is highly prized by the whole Anglo-Saxon race ; 
its deep psychological truth and magnificent well-sustained 
allegory are thoroughly adapted to the popular mind, and 
the book is seldom wanting on the shelves of any one 
calling himself a Christian. 

In secular literature, Shakespeare stands first as a 
matter of course. Sixty editions of his dramatic works 
have been published in America. The fact that thirteen 

* Appleton's Cyclopccdia of American Biography. New York, 1888. 
Four vols, already published [completed in 1889 in six vols.]. This fine 
work gi\ es a number of illustrations, some of them of excellent quality, of 
famous or well-known persons, and even of their dwellings. It comprises the 
whole of America, including Canada, Spanish America, and Brazil ; but the 
men and women of the Union occupy at least eleven twelfths of the space. 
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editiona of Gibbon's great historical work have appeared is 
a aufficient indication to any one well acquainted with that 
author, of the current opinion amongst Americans regard- 
ing the history of the first ten centuries after Christ, and 
of their incapacity to appreciate the productions of the 
German historical school. It should ftlao be mentioned 
that eight editions of Plutarch's ' Lives ' have appeared, 
a proof that they are more read in America than in 
Germany. 

It is a. good sign, I think, of the healthiness of American 
taste that within the last few years four editions of old 
Chaucer, seven of Spenser's 'Fairy Queen,' and as many 
as forty-six of the poems of the Scotch peasant Burns 
have been published. Goldsmith's ' Vicar of Wakefield ' has 
been printed ten times within eight years. Of the numerous 
works of fiction by Dickens, nineteen editions have been 
Bold ; and of Macaulay's ' History of England,' six. These 
figures point to the conclusion that the American, despite 
Bocial and political differences, remains thoroughly Anglo- 
Saxon in intellectual thought and feeling, retaining all the 
characteristics of the race, and that the educated classcB, 
at least, ought not to be judged from their newspapers. 
How very different is the impression we derive from a con- 
sideration of the books that have run through twenty or 
thirty editions among our western neighbours in the 
shortest space of time 1 

The rights of foreigners in literary property and copy- 
tight are not recognised In the States. England's proposal 
to conclude a treaty of equal rights in tlua matter was re- 
jected. The consequence is that American booksellers are 
able to issue cheaper editions of Enghsh books and maga- 
zines, and thus to place within the reach of the poorest the 
means of satisfying their intellectual cravings. 

In the general use of the older Engliub Uterature there 
is no difference between America and England, and it may 
be taken as a matter of course that English classics form 
the foundation in all American schools. Their common 
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literature is a strong and indestructible bond between 
America and England, and even in America it is not an- 
ticipated that the classical works of the old country will 
ever be superseded by transatlantic productions. 

In order to form a correct appreciation of the quality, 
importance, and originality of American literature, a brief 
survey of the American national character, and of social 
conditions in the United States, is necessary. 

One principal cause of the many mistakes and preju- 
dices current with regard to the United States is due to 
disregard of local differences. Occurrences and character- 
istics which belong to a particular district or state are 
treated as universal, and general conclusions are drawn 
from personal idiosyncrasies or local peculiarities. Now 
there is no country on earth in which there are such 
marked and startling contrasts as in the American Union. 
There is, to begin with, the enormous contrast between the 
North and the South. It is true that since the close of the 
four years* civil war the union between the two has been 
firmly cemented, and that any serious fresh attempt at 
separation is altogether improbable within any conceivable 
period. But how divided are the interests, how different 
the standard of education and the combination of races, 
and consequently how unequal is the share taken by each 
in the production of literature! To judge only by the 
number of printing offices, the intellectual activity of the 
North — more particularly of the states of New England — 
is at least seven times greater and more productive than 
that of the South, with its twelve slates of four times 
greater area. 

The whole structure of society in the States differs 
essentially from that on this side of the Atlantic. There 
no insurmountable barriers hinder the social progress of 
the citizen. Class prerogatives, a court, an aristocracy, a 
privileged hierarchy, titles, orders, a servile class, are un- 
recognised by the genuine American. Only the Irish, the 
Chinese, the negro, and now and then a German con- 
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descenda to enter domestic service. All class distinctions 
are fluctuating ; the portals of every profession stand open 
to all. The wheel of fortune revolves rapidly ; a man may 
be to-day a minister, & senator, a governor ; to-morrow a 
merchant, a manufacturer, a lawyer. Nowhere ia there an 
impassable gulf. Even the contrasts between rich and poor, 
which are so difficult to obliterate or even to smooth over, 
lose much of theii' sharpness and bitterness — Urst, because, 
according to the general opinion, it is easier iu America than 
elsewhere for an individual to work himself up from indi- 
gence to competence, and even to riches ; and secondly, 
liecause the idle enjojTiient of the gifts of fortune is held in 
contempt, and the wealthy assiduously court popularity 
by founding benevolent institutions. Such institutions, 
whether elementary or higher grade schools, art schools, 
or philanthropic institutions of various kinds, are more 
numerous and better endowed in America than elsewhere. 
Undoubtedly the founders are to a great extent influenced 
by the desire to immortalise their own mimes, 

A mixture of many different quaUlies lies at the foun- 
dation of the American character. From the English the 
American has inherited his energy of will and tenacity 
of purpose, his receptivity and preference for what ia 
practicable, measurable and financially profitable, and his 
indifference or distaste for all that does not give him the 
impression of immediate practical utility. Hence the 
American shares with the Englishman an aversion for 
speculative philosophy ; metaphysics fail to interest him ; 
he has no genius for abstract theories or ideal systems. 
If the English, the French, and the Germans are pre- 
eminent as the discoverers of natural laws and physical 
forces, to the Americans is due the honour of being richer 
in inventions, so much so that in the opinion even of a 
British critic^ America is twenty j'ears ahead of England 
in technical inventions and in political and commercial 
undertakings. In Appleton's ' Nations Biography ' the title 

• Niruttcnth Century, June, IBS p. TUU. 
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^ inventor ' is fixed to the names of a number of men, as 
though it denoted a profession or calling. A writer in the 
* Nineteenth Century ' contends that England must gather up 
all her strength if she is to overtake her great rival and keep 
abreast of her ; but that if once she succeeds in doing so she 
need trouble herself no further about the possible progress 
of other states. America has been specially successful in in- 
ventions for the saving of time and human labour by me- 
chanical contrivances, the necessity for this having been 
forced upon her by want of hands. For, as has already 
been remarked, persons of British extraction will not under- 
take household or domestic service, whilst Irishmen, who are 
ready to offer themselves, are not welcomed. The American, 
from his education and the moral atmosphere by which he 
is surrounded, is imbued with a sense of self-reliance. He 
far more frequently errs from an exaggerated self-confi- 
dence than from the opposite failing of diffidence as to his 
own powers. He readily believes himself capable of over- 
coming obstacles apparently insurmountable. He is a 
member and citizen of a state with a * manifest destiny ' — 
that is to say, he Uves in the full assurance that his re- 
public is destined by Providence, within a measurable 
period, to extend its rule over the whole continent, and 
even beyond it. 

Strangers visiting America are astonished to find public 
opinion so unanimous, and the people so submissive to it 
that few venture to oppose its verdict. I find that even 
Americans resent this condition of things as a tyranny, 
though only anonymously, and in the British Press. The 
fact is explained by the dead level of the mass of the popu- 
lation, amongst whom no social gradations, no aristocracy, 
or privileged or learned classes can properly be said to exist, 
where one great middle class fuses all society into itself, 
and where each individual knows that, while the doors of 
every profession stand open to all, he must not by any 
openly expressed deviation from prevailing opinion create 
an obstacle to his own career. English observers have 
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I recently pointed out that in America there are none of the 

I * grumblerB ' so frequenti}' met with in England. Yet no 

I -doitbt they exist, and in no inconsiderable number, in that 

I class espGciull; nho are best acquainted with the real state 

Fof ttiingB, and who are in a position to draw comparisons 

between matters at home and abroad. But the dread of 

the one almighty monarch. Public Opinion, closes their 

mouths, besides which, no one would wantonly choose to 

' «xpo8e to a stranger the failings of his own nation. Emerson 

} has remarked that the American Eagle very often closely 

I resembles a peacock. An American boy leaves school ia 

I most cases too early, and before his mind is matured, in 

I -order that he may not be left hehuid in the great race of 

I life. He finds himself fortliwith in full possession of civil 

rights, and, as an elector, has to decide upon the weightiest 

pi>litical (luestions. His first real school is life ; he begins 

-with practice, he ends with theory. 'Help yourself is 

■ almost the first precept inculcated in childhood, and it 
] accompanies him in every stage of his career. This precept 
I falls in with the prevailing optimism, the conviction that 
I the poUtical and social state of things around bim ie the 
] best that e^sts on the earth. 

Another noticeable feature in the American character ia 
I Ibe love of travel. The countries of southern and central 

■ 'Europe have an irresistible attraction for Americans, many 
I -of whom either make a voluntary sojourn in foreign lands 
l of some years' duration, or travel to and fro at intervals. 
J "What is the motive which impels them so frequently to 
l'«ro83 the ocean ? It has been said that it is the desire to 
J foster the dattering conviction of the superiority of every- 
I thing at home in contrast with the state of things in 
I Europe : 

Et ijuibtlB ipse malis (ruruHS ijliia cernere suave est. 

Be this as it may, the better organs of the American 
I" Tress give as to understand that the more educated are 
influenced by other and higher motives — the desire for 
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self-culture by personal acquaintance with all those advan- 
tages which |bre to be found in Europe alone. 

Attendance at lectures on instructive and even strictly 
scientific subjects has become with Americans a kind of 
necessity, and is now the universal custom even in villages 
as well as small towns, whilst in the large towns audiences 
of a thousand persons of both sexes are not unfrequent. 
To us it may appear astonishing to read of a travelling 
lecturer earning 10,000 dollars by lectures on Ethics. The 
most popular subject, however, is Natural Science. 

A learned class, i.e. a class of men whose lifetime i» 
devoted to the pursuit and extension of knowledge, does 
not exist in America. SpeciaUsts in physical science, 
mechanics, and technical knowledge abound ; but there are 
few who would be reckoned by us as genuine scholars, and 
those who might be considered as such, have for the most 
part gained their information, not at home, but in Germany, 
France, or England. These are just the men who are 
seized periodically with the longing to breathe an intellectual 
atmosphere in Europe, although their frequent visits Uy 
this continent do not loosen their attachment to their 
fatherland. 

In America there are no academies, no colleges with 
Fellows, such as the EngUsh universities have the good 
fortune to possess. Every man must depend upon his own 
resources, and if he possesses no private income, must 
make his livelihood by his Uterary work. 

The wish, so earnestly expressed by Washington in his- 
testament to the nation, that a central university should be 
founded in the United States, remains still unfulfilled^ 
America has not a single college which can compare with 
even a third-rate German university. There is consequently 
a great deficiency in the means provided for the advance- 
ment of scientific education, or for granting facilities for 
higher intellectual pursuits. This is especially felt in 
classical learning, but also acts prejudicially on other special 
schools, such as law and medicine. 
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Amongst the tbings which fetter the progress of htera- 
ture and learning in America must be reckoned the style 
of the newspapers. With few exceptions the tone m lower 
than it is in England. They vie with one another in 
Betting forth the iuo»t insigniticant matters with startling 
exaggeration , and spinning out trivialities in long-winded 
phrases so as to fill the largest possible space. Petty 
gossip, whole columns filled with the account of some ball, 
intersjiersed with vituiwrations against men ecen of the 
highest character, and sensational accounts of crimes or 
criminal trials— such is the kind of matter, abundant in 
quantity but poor in quality, which adorns the sheete of 
the daily Press, 60 the time for wholesome reading is 
wasted, the sense and taste for "what is worth knowing are 
blunted and destroyed. It may be truly said that news- 
papers are the enemies of books, and that they cause many 
a good book to remain unwritten. 

The last few decades have witnessed the development of 
another evil highly injurious to the constitution of the state, 
which also has a bhghting effect upon literary progress. I 
refer to the form tliat the system ol official life has taken. 
President Andrew Jackson and the democratic party that 
shared his triumph first formulated the watchword ' To 
the victors belong the spoils,' that is to say, the numerous 
and well-paid appointments in the president's gift. Upon 
Jackson's entry into office thousands of officials were 
ejected for the purpose of rewarding services rendered 
during the election, and satisfying the greed of party 
followers. There are in America no pensions for public 
officials who are anxious or forced to resign, or for widows 
and oi-phans. Herewith has grown up an organized body 
of men who make a UveUhood of polities ; these are a heavy 
burden upon society, and embitter the life of thousands of 
families by the dread of imminent starvation. In Europe 
the book-buying and reading public consists of that wide 
middle stratum of the educated and half-educated of which 
the backbone is the numerous class of government servants,. 
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ihe higher ranks of the army, the clergy, and the medical 
profession, living in the repose of an assured position. 
Next to and depending on them are the classes engaged in 
trade, manufacture, and the higher kinds of handicraft. 
But in America those social grades in which the readers 
and authors of standard literature are to be found are 
either absent or represented only in very small numbers. 
Whole department^ of professional life are wanting of which 
the proper duties left to the care of individuals ; there is 
no miUtary class represented by oflScers in the army ; the 
majority of the medical men lack the necessary training. 

One capital fault in the American Uterature of the day 
may be expressed in a word : it is too democratic. The 
democratic spirit pervading poUtics penetrates and luxuri- 
ates in the organs of intellectual life. The opinion ex- 
pressed in the fourth decade of this century by Professor 
Schaff, a competent and very favourable critic, that scarcely 
one in twenty of the hterary productions of the Union 
deserves to see the light, would appear, to judge by the 
lamentations of the best reviews, to apply no less to the 
present time. It would be a Uterary task of the highest 
kind to counteract the consequences of this omnipotence of 
democracy. Things have already gone so far that in the 
Southern states one-half of those who are entitled, by the 
right of universal suffrage, to vote at the elections are 
unable to read. Every day the notion gathers strength 
amongst the great body of electors that nothing in the 
state is permanent or unassailable, that with this mass, 
and its ephemeral majorities, rests the ultimate decision of 
everything, and that in every department of Ufe it alone 
has the power to make and unmake the laws. 

For this reason serious and dispassionate observers do 
not regard the future without anxiety and gloomy fore- 
boding. There are many difficulties and compUcations of 
which no one knows the solution. Undoubtedly the balk 
of the nation is loyal to the Constitution ; any attempt to 
<;hange it would be met with universal and energetic re- 
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sistance. Yet the Constitution itself contains internal 
contradictions ; the limitations and barriers which it has 
set up Befim to render impossible reforms tliat are not only 
pressing but imiverBally desired. The enormous power 
which lies in the hands of the great railway companies is 
regarded in government circles as no slight danger. 

There are, besides, two ever-present and pressing 
problems which baffle any attempt at solution. First, what 
is to become of the increasing millions of negroes and 
coloured people to whom full rishts of citizenship have been 
granted without any possibility of their admission to the 
social life of the community ? Secondly, what measures 
ought to be taken with respect to the ceaBeless influx of 
European immigrants? For the scantily populated South 
fresh settlers are indispensable, and they meet there with 
hearty welcome and assistance ; in the North they are daily 
becoming an intolerable and dangerous burden. 

It was formerly supposed that America was strong' and 
j healthy enough to absorb all the elements of moral disease 
r year by year imiwrted into her by the immigration of so 
many outcasts of European society. This hope, however, 
has not been justified, and the prospect in the future is 
becoming more and more gloomy. The German immi- 
grants, it is admitted, are as a rule moral, peaceable, and 
useful members of the commimity, or they soon become so. 
I But all the stronger is the aversion felt for the Irish and to 
I Bome extent for the English immigrants, many of whom 
I are discharged convicts. They go to swell the proletariate 
f in the large towns and crowd with criminals the Americart 
I prisons and houses of correction. 

Another difficult problem, which can only l>e solved if 
leading men will arouse and direct public opinion through 
the medium of the Press, especially in pt-riodicals, is the 
marriage question, which for want of uniform legislation 
has fallen into sad disorder. The state legislatures, with 
whom has rested the responsibility, have in most cases 
treated the question carelessly and with arbitrary caprice ; 
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divorce has become extraordinarily frequent. A general 
law based on Christian principles is urgently needed. 

Such questions supply the chief topics in the currenlr 
literature of the day on the other side of the ocean, and 
are warmly discussed not only there, but in England, Ger- 
many, and France also. For thoughtful men of all nations 
are strongly convinced that these subjects affect the whole 
of mankind more or less for weal or for woe. 

Let us now take a brief glance at recent American 
literature, under the competent guidance of the still un- 
finished National Biography by James Grant Wilson and 
John Fiske, already mentioned. The meaning of demo- 
cracy and its claims become clear from a glance at these 
pages. 

Evidently it is far easier to become a celebrity in 
America than in Europe. Thousands of persons find a 
place in this biography whose history might be comprised 
in these words : he was born, became a lawyer, or a jour- 
nalist, married and died. Still more surprising is the 
disproportionately large number of women who are all 
supposed to be famous, or, at any rate, interesting. The 
number of books mentioned in biographical works as written 
by women is ten times greater than that recorded in similar 
works of other nations. However, one must allow that the 
social position of women in America is very favourable to 
literature, if not exactly to learning, and in this respect the 
American nation differs from all others, certainly not to its 
ilisadvantage. 

If we consider American literature from the religious, 
or rather denominational point of view, it appears to be 
like the English, and, in some ways, more essentially 
Protestant. For the spirit of the old Puritanism, although 
in thought and practice much weakened or softened, still 
survives. To it is due the rigorous rejection of any hier- 
archy or priesthood claiming to be the necessary interme- 
diary and channel of grace between God and the believer. 
The Catholic Church in America numbers, indeed, six mil- 
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iions." but the majority are Irish and Germans, who are 
very recent settlers, and are under the direction nf a 
clergy horn and educated abroad. The German Catholics, 
many of whom are labourers and mechaniea, e8cai>e ob- 
servation on account of their position and language, but 
the Irish are held in general contempt, and are reckoned 
as morally and intellectually an inferior race. Criminal 
statistics place them in a very unfavourable light. They 
have certainly managed to make themselves felt and 
feared, ever since the Fenians were allowed openly and with 
impunity to preach political murder; and the Tammany 
Ring in New I'ork has revealed to what extent, thanlts to 
the American Municipal Constitution, even one of the 
world's capitals can be robbed by a determined hand of 
swindlers. It is hardly to be expected that, by a common 
feeling of patriotism and habits of social intercourse, the 
Catholic portion of the population will ever be brought to 
unite with the great Protestant massea in mutual toleration 
and esteem ; for the conviction prevails everj-where that a 
believing Catholic must necessarily, at least at heart, be an 
opponent of the Constitution and of the judicial principles 
of the Union, since these are at variance with the teaching 
of his Church. 

Protestant theology in America can point to no leader 
or master whose name is recognised as an authority by the 
nation. This fact is due to the diversity of denominations 
or sects, which are, almost without exception, of European 
origin, and continue to own some sort of allegiance to the 
land of their birth, be it England, or Holland, or any other 
country. Translations of German theological works are bo 
numerous and in such demand that American works of the 
same kind take an inferior position and Eire little known 
to Europe. 

A people wholly addicted to politics like the Americans 
need, at least for their leaders, historical training. Many, 
r. Mcording to the offlciftl 
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indeed, may possess some amount of historical information^ 
but this is far from implying the historical culture neces- 
sary to enable the genuine statesman to form a correct 
judgment of current events, the history of the future. 

America is rich in one department of history, that of 
biography, and in this she follows the example of the 
mother-country, for in England the number of biographies 
published is greater than anywhere else in Europe. But the 
two countries differ in this respect, that England produces 
many more autobiographies. The reason may well he in 
the great contrast, made evident in so many ways, between 
the aristocratic and democratic tone of mind. On the 
other side of the ocean men are much afraid of running 
counter to the prevailing idea of universal equality, if by 
thrusting their personality into notice they put themselves 
upon a pedestal. But the number of lives of famous or 
quasi-famous American statesmen, pohticians or authors 
written by friends, relations, or admirers, or frequently by 
the wife of the hero, is simply endless. Twelve biographies 
of Washington have already appeared, and others are still 
forthcoming. The same may be said of Uves of Jefferson 
and Franklin. Persons whose position in society is so 
insignificant that their reputation has never extended be- 
yond the limits of a country town, find partial and admiring 
biographers. 

As a contribution to literary history, the excellent work 
of Ticknor on Spanish Literature still stands alone. It 
must be frankly acknowledged that no small credit is 
due to Americans for their histories of Spain and of 
Spanish America, as the above-mentioned works of Pres- 
cott, as well as those of Irving and Gayarre, show. The 
thought of a 'manifest destiny,' and the hope that the 
Spanish-speaking portion of America will one day become 
a part of the Great Union, turn intellectual effort in this 
direction. 

That the history of England is unrepresented in Ameri- 
can literature by works of independent research is natural. 
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Within the last forty or fifty years the mother-country has 
produced a number of moat excellent worka on htr own 
history. Transatlantic historiana camiot come iuto com- 
petition with authors like Lingard, Ma«aulay, Freeman, 
Fronde, and Green. The poUtico-religioua point of view, 
moreover, from which the Americaji looks at the past bia- 
tory of England, is sufficiently represented by competent 
writers in the old country. 

German liiatory would seem to posaese no attractions 
for Americans, as they are satisfied with a translation of 
the work of Wolfgang Menzel. Four editions of Bankc's 
' History of the Popea ' have been published. The first part 
of his ' Universal History ' haa also been translated, but 
the rest of his works are only accessible to the scanty num- 
ber of German readers. 

It is more surprising that Roman history should as yet 
have found no adequate exponent, since of all histories 
that of Rome is the most instructive to the politician, and 
it might be supposed that a people amongst whom politi- 
, cians are legion would be eager to welcome a work on that 
subject. 

Yet Americana are behind no other nation in the 
dihgent and careful elaboration of their own history. The 
works of Bancroft and of Francis Parkman are as brilliant 
as they are scholarly and trustworthy. Bancroft's great 
history is a national monument, Kar i^ox^" i the patriotic 
sentiment which it breathes seldom oversteps the proper 
bounds. 

The most noticeable American work on the history of 
civilisation is that of Amos Dean, who left it incomplete at 
his death in 1868, although seven volumes had already 
appeared. The author is the type of a ' self-made man,' 
as the phrase there goes, i.e. of a man who owes everything 
to his own exertions. He had no knowledge either of the 
classics or of modern languages, and could consequently 
only make use of English books. For a considerable time 
he carried on business as a lan'yer, and afterwards ho be- 
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came professor of jurisprudence, and wrote a series of legal 
works, which have been much praised ; amongst them a 
handbook of medical jurisprudence. His work on civilisa- 
tion was to have been, he hoped, his monumentum are peren- 
nim, but his system of compilation and the arrangement of 
his materials show that he lacked the primary qualifica- 
tions of an historian. 

John WiUiam Draper, professor of chemistry and phy- 
siology in New York, wrote a history of the intellectual 
development of Europe, which has been thought worth 
translating into German. In America itself the book has 
been somewhat neglected, but not so in Europe, where his 
master, Buckle, has found not a few followers. Draper, fol- 
lowing the bent of his professional studies, carries natural 
laws into the history of mankind, and develops a system of 
physical fatalism, which in the end makes all original re- 
search or enquiry into particulars superfluous, as it is a 
matter of indifference whether ten or ten thousand examples 
are brought forward to prove a law which acts from phy- 
sical necessity. 

Of works on the history of Greek philosophy we have 
only to notice a book by Professor B. F. Cocker of Michigan,* 
who maintains, on very insufficient grounds, that the 
Greek system and theories were the precursors and pioneers 
of Christianity. 

Oriental studies in connexion with the history of re- 
ligions are at present receiving great attention in Europe. 
Important discoveries inviting further investigation have 
been made ; but Transatlantic scholars show little energy 
on the subject, and do not even seem inclined to profit by 
results already obtained. One work, however, deserves to 
be named, coming from the pen of a very prolific and 
liberal-minded author, the Unitarian, James Freeman 
Clarke,® who has thought out and introduced, if not a new 

■ Christianity and Greek Philosophy. New York, 1870. 
* Ten Great Religions : an Essay in ComparaUve Theology. Boston, 
1871. 
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igion, at least a peculiar form of worship. Clarke In his 

ik draws a eomparison between ten different religions 
id Christianity. 
Legal science ia the study wJiich most attracts the youth 

Ameriea, because it forms the beat preparation and re- 
commendation for taking an active part in politics, and 
opens the surest way to office and a salary. Law schools 
exist in considerable numbers, but the system of teaching 
and study is more practical than theoretical, and includes 
a smaller number of departments than in Germany. 
Boman law, which with us takes so important a place, is 
entirely disregarded ; elementary works are thought suffi- 
cient, and of these I have noted only sis. Any knowledge 
of canon law is thought superfluous, owing to the complete 
severance of Church and State. Protestant ecclesiastical 
law does not exist, German law or general constitutional 
history never came under consideration. The subjects for 
instruction are therefore limited to English common law 
and to American statute law, in which, owing to the 
uinberiesB yeaily additions made to it, everything depends 
a good memory. 

America has a national economy peculiar to itself. It 
las produced a school of which the founder and master 
was Matthew Cai'ey, who died in 1839. His most impor- 
tant work was translated into German and was pubUshed 
in Munich.' He was a bookseller of Irish extraction. 
Irish hatred of England, and American optimism form the 
motives and foundation of his system. His optimism rests 
upon the possibiUty, which he magaifled into a general law, of 
the most unlimited geographical development ever conceived 
even by Transatlantic imagination. In spite of his many 
inaccuracies, he is held in considerable repute as an 
apologist for the system of high protective duties still 
maintained by the ItepubUcan party. 
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The sphere of poetry is much more restricted in America 
than amongst European nations. In the first place, poetical 
tradition is wanting. There are no old popular songs ; the 
Puritans did not bring with them the rich treasury of 
English song, and their descendants were of too rigid a 
temper to create popular poetry for themselves. For the 
same reason there is no original dramatic literature. 
Comedy, as well as the more serious dramas, lacks the 
necessary materials. Life is too dry and uniform to be 
represented on the stage by mirthful scenes and comical 
entanglements, whilst the youthful nation lacks the his- 
torical material for serious plots. 

Bret Harte, the favourite poet of the day, whom 
Freiligrath has introduced into Germany, is a poetical 
autobiographer of singular power and truthfulness; the 
theme of his verses is the narrative of his own experience 
amongst the Galifomian gold-diggers. Next to him in 
popularity comes Mark Twain, whose real name is Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens. Once a boatman on the Mississippi, 
he is now a merry scofifer at human folly, or what appears 
to him as such, and the most versatile amongst the writers 
of his country. In mastery of language, however, they are 
both far behind their predecessor, Edgar Allan Poe, who, 
after an adventurous life full of vicissitudes, and far from 
blameless, died in hospital at the age of forty, 1849. 
Bret Harte is the American Dickens ; and it may be pre- 
sumed, from the beautiful poetical ode composed upon the 
death of the latter in 1870, that he regarded Dickens as 
his master and model. Nature and life in California are 
depicted in his stories and sketches with poetic truth and 
beauty, placing before us in a few touches a vivid picture 
of colonial life on the border-line between barbarism and 
rising civilisation. 

In discussing the literature of a people, works of fiction 
must not be left out. They are more in demand among all 
classes of the nation than any other books, and in the 
number published during the past fifty years America is at 
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least on a level with England, France, or Gerniany. Sbe has 
even invented new varieties of fiction which have rapidly 
made their way in the old world ; so much so that even in 
England, formerly the classic ground of good novels, the 
American novel is now preferred. Germana eeem to have 
come to the same opinion, for they reprint American novels 
both in the original and in translations. Personally I am 
acquainted with only one, ' Democracy," and I confess that 
I found in it much desired information on that subject. 

Youthful as American literature still is, it has as yet 
survived, we cannot say got over, two very prevalent 
diseases, which have been imported into Europe, where they 
have proved extraordinarily infectious. 

One of these diseases originated in the brain of an 
elderly lady.* 

Whether the disease just mentioned be of a purely 
literary character or not, the other, Spiritualism, which has 
created a literature of its own, is certainly a moral malady of 
a very malignant type, and is one of the most extraordinary 
phenomena in the history of widespread popular delusions. 
It was reckoned in 1865 that over two millions in America 
had accepted the teaching of spi ritualism, that is to say, of 
the spiritaalist prophets Edmonds and Davis. 

A word, in conclusion, on the subject of language. 
English is at present the spoken and written language of 
ninety millions of people ; it is the common language of 
two nations of which each ia a world-power. Each, despite 
a diversity of interests, is physically and intellectually 
bound to the other. They must, therefore, in the future 
continue to possess the same literature, find with it a common 
store of ideas and theories. To the Anglo- Sason race, 
rather than to the German or the Slav, is assigned in the 
coming age the intellectual supremacy that in ancient 

' [Some rematkB upon the originator ol the ShiLkeBpeare -Bacon theory, 

Miss Delia Boenn, »oro here Intended to (allow, but were omitted both in 

_U)e lecture when delivered, and in DdlUngei's MS,] 
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times belonged to the Greeks and afterwards to the Bomans. 
The Germans will have their share in this primacy, and 
assuredly it will not be a small one ; but they will have it 
indirectly merely — through the medium of the English lan- 
guage. The German language can never become universal, 
because it is so difficult to acquire. It is right and need- 
ful that we should distinctly and betimes acknowledge this 
to be the case. 
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